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PREFACE. 



In presenting this volame of Discourses to the public, it 
is not supposed that all would be pleased with it. No such 
vain expectations have been entertained. Indeed, it has 
not been the object to so shape and trim it as to make it a 
candidate for universal favor. There is too great a medley 
of taste, feeling, sentiment, and opinion in this world for any 
one'himian production to be congenial to all. These Dis- 
courses, now presented to the public through the press, 
were prepared, not to suit the multiform taste of the public 
so much as to embody sentiments and views in accordance 
with the nature of true science and the authorized teaching 
of our holy religion; and to such as are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of the one and the object of 
the other, are they respectfully addressed. Whether or 
not they are worthy of their aim, will be left for the deci- 
sion of those for whom they were intended. When deliv- 
ered orally from different pulpits, they certainly met with 
as much favor as could have been desired. The lecture 
form, to some extent, has been retained, believing it would 
be the more appropriate. The volume has been prepared 
at intervals of time redeemed from pressing pastoral and 
other duties. This has rendered the task more arduous 
and difficult. The aid of friends in important respects 
should be acknowledged. 

Miamm, T«nr., ICaj, 1864. 



ASTRONOMICAL SERMONS. 



PABT I. 



" That I may publish with the yoice of thanksglTing, and tell of all Thy 
wondrous works." 



ESSAY. 



ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE CONSIDEBED IN RELATION TO THE 
EXISTENCE AND CHARAOEBR OV DUTT. 



** How channing li diytne phlloMphy I 
Not hanh nod cnbbed, «b dull fools tmffim^ 

But musical as Is Apollo's Ivte ; 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweeta. 

Where no crude surfeit relgna." 

** And wisdom and knowledge shall be the stability of thy times." 

With an eye illamined with a radiance from the 
throne of God, the captive prophet, looking forward to the 
glorious era of the gospel, exclaims with a sacred rapture, 
" many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall he in- 
ereased." History shows, that in Christian countries 
knowledge has to a fiur greater extent than in other coun- 
tries, heen accumulated. In recent times, the light of 
revelation, shining brighter and brighter, there has been 
an astonishing progress in all useful and practical learning. 
Scientific discoveries and the origination of new truths 
have followed each other in rapid succession ; with these, 
the increase of agencies for the diffusion of knowledge has 
kept pace. The result has been, that all the departments 
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of human society have shared liberally in the beneficial 
results. Evils have been averted, the blessings of life 
miiltiplied, the arts of peace and civilization have been 
CTiltivated, and man has been elevated in the scale of social 
and moral life. We have seen commerce and agriculture, 
in our own day, making rapid strides towards perfection, 
and at every stage of advancement scattering blessings 
with bountiful hands. The cause of religion has by this 
general increase of knowledge, foretold by the sacred pro- 
phets, been greatly blessed. Christianity has been the 
cause, by stimulatLog to inquiry and by giving a correct 
direction to investigation, of this augmentation of know- 
ledge. But the effect has reacted upon the cause with 
splendid results ; the cause thus reacted upon has acquired 
renewed vigor and produced new and astonishing results. 
This acting and re-acting of cause on effect and effect on 
cause will continue in time to come. The history of the 
Eeformation furnishes both proof and illustration of the 
fact, that the prevalence of the principles of Christianity 
has a happy tendency to advance and increase 6ll practical 
and useful knowledge. History, both profane and ecclesi- 
astical, since that period, shows that knowledge has a great 
influence on the purity and extension of true religion. The 
truth of this latter remark will be manifest from a variety 
of considerations. The art of printing and the increase of 
books must exert a decided influence. New and speedy 
moded of locomotion furnish advantages for bringing the 
gospel in contact with many minds, which otherwise, would 
be out of its reach. As learning advances, the minds of 
the benighted are prepared for the reception of the sublime 
truths of revelation. As the circle of human knowledge 
expands and grows brighter, the evidences of ttie divine 
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fliiti»Aei«h3r<$f the CteristiaD iM3iiptfir66 become more md 
more tsatis^K^tory. Human learning, to the gospel, is as 
John the Baptist, the forerunner and harbinger of Christ, 
making rough ways smooth, crooked ways straight, exalt- 
ing the valleys, and leveling the hills. 

The Christian religion, in the opinion of all, is to be 
regarded as a science — a sublime and holy science. As 
sucli, ft is progressive in its nature ; as much so as mathe- 
matical science, or as astronomy. We must, however, be 
eareful, lest we mistake the nature of this progress. Rev- 
elation came from heaven perfeoi, complete in all respects, 
and without die shadow of deficiency. The progress allu- 
ded to, has respect to two things — the one, the progressive 
development of the human intellect, the other, the nature 
of human society, to afford opportunity to tte principles of 
the gospel to expand and develop themselves. Individual 
intellect, from extreme infancy to mature manhood, makes 
astonishing progress in the acquisition of knowledge, and 
in growtii in all its faculties. Human intellect in the 
aggregate, embracing the entire race, is capable of equal 
growth and advancement. Sciences and topics that cannot 
be comprehended at the age of ten, may at the age of thirty 
be easily understood and mastered. In the days of Abra- 
ham, or ^ Socrates, or Seneca, there were many subjects 
totally beyond the reach of human intellect, which now are 
readily comprehended. Many objects now considered 
entirely beyond the reach of human investigation, will, in 
future, no doubt, be easily and fully embraced by intellects 
surrounded by appliances and facilities different from those 
which now exist. There are topics in connection with rev- 
elation, wMch in the days of Moses were incomprehensible, 
thst in tite titt^ of Obrist were folly understood. Parts of 
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the Boriptttres which were whollj enigmatioal to the disci- 
ples before the resurrection of their Master, were, after that 
eyent, clear and easil/ comprehended. Many topics in 
the sacred volume which lay beyond the intellect of Chrys- 
ostom or Ambrose, are satisfactorily explained by Mac- 
knight and Henry. The circle of human knowledge is con- 
stantly enlarging, and as it enlarges, more and more of 
revelation is understood. This is as though a man were 
suddenly placed in a new region of country during the 
darkness of night : when the light of day would begin to 
dawn, first, the rude outline of objects would indistinctly 
appear, then others would be discovered, and, as light would 
grow brighter, each object would be mcnre distinctly seen, 
and the reach of vision would be extended, until the full 
light of day would blaze all around ; and then a new, ex* 
tended, and varied scene would, distinctly and clearly visi- 
ble, be, in all its charms and novelty, before the eye. 

The nature of human society exerts an influence on the 
development of the principles of the gospel. The seed of 
the plant will remain in the earth under the ice, frost, and 
snow of winter without being affected; but on the approach 
of spring, under the warmth of a returning sun, those seeds 
wiU vegetate and spring up into living plants. There are 
many of the principles of the gospel which will only develop 
themselves under certain conditions of society. Some are 
suited to a primitive, others to a more advanced, and yet 
others to a more perfected state of society. This being 
true, from the very nature of society religion will be seen 
to be progressive. The preaching of Christ differed from 
the preaching of Moses. The Hebrew lawgiver preached 
obedience and temporal blessings. The Saviour of the 
world preached, in addition to what Moses had published, 
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the immortality of the soal« the felielty of the lighteoae i& 
the life to come, and the misery of the wicked under the 
displeasure of an offended God. Varying conditions of 
society, and different stages in intellectual culture, require 
a correspondence in the mode of presenting the truths of the 
gospel to the human mind. Things new and old are to he 
brought out of the gospel treasury. 

Natural theology, in recent times has received much 
attention from the pious and the learned. From the time 
of Paley until the present hour, some, of the most eminent 
writers in the English language hare given their attention 
to this department of religion^ The Bridgewater Treatises 
have been of inestimable c^vantage. Natural theology is 
not only a science of a nature to enlist the attention of 
great and cultivated intellects, but is intimately connected 
with revealed religion, if may be regarded as the ground- 
work and foundation of that religion revealed in the sacred 
volume. The divine Being has revealed himself to us in 
the works of creation, as well as in the sacred scriptures, — 
of course, the revelation in the sacred volume is fuller and 
more complete than the one made through created objects. 
There is no discrepancy between them. They are parts 
of the same great plan. We may expect a strong analogy 
to subsist between them. Such is really the case. Natural 
theology is not, as has been contended by some, a fixed and 
stationary science, making no progress, except it be the pro- 
gress of the children of Israel in the Wilderness, where there 
was forty years of constant movement but no advancement. 
The rapid and brilliant progress made in the physical 
sciences has thrown, light on natural theology. The en- 
largement of the circle of knowledge in the physical sci- 
ences has extended the limits of natural theology; as the 
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circle of Hgfat of the lonrmer hbe grown brighter under ene- 
cesaire discoveries and investigations, the limits of the 
latter have not only become more and more'extended, but 
have been more accurately defined. Every fresh discovery 
made by the telescope, every new field opened to the view 
of the microscope, extending in opposite directions — ^the 
one reaxjhing toward the infinitely great, the other toward 
the infinitely minute — ^have enlarged the range of natural 
theology. In such an enlargement, embracing so much of 
wonder and variety, there must of necessity be progress. 
The human intellect that now looks upon the physical uni- 
verse and beholds it governed by laws subject to mutations 
unknown to former times, cannot fail to see in it marks and 
indications of the wisdom, power, and goodness of God 
hitherto not observed. The universe now sustains the 
same relation to its Creator that it did two thousand years 
ago; but it sustains p. very different relation to human 
knowledge. It is in this relation to the human understand- 
ing which the created universe sustains, that the progress 
and advancement of natural theology has a foundation. 
Revealed religion, as it is more fully understood, throws 
brighter light on natural theology ; and, in turn, the latter, 
as it advances, at every successive stage reflects a brighter 
light on the former. Thus may be fulfilled that sublime 
prophecy: "Moreover, the light of the moon shall be as 
the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sev- 
enfold." 

The Mosaic dispensation abounding in types, shadows, 
symbols, and sensible objects, sustained a most important 
relation to the Christian dispensation, which is simple, pure, 
and spiritual. The latter dispensation is incomplete with- 
out the fbrmer. The two are inseparably united. The 
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Chiistiaii diBpensation is, or may be regarded, as the Jewish 
dispeiiBation spiritualized. A similar relationship to this 
snbskts between natural theology and revealed religion. 
The one would be incomplete without the other. Nat- 
ural theology without revealed >eligion would be a dim, 
inconstant, flickering light — ^it would be as an optical iUu- 
sion, or as a meteor's glare, or as the deceptive ignes fiettui, 
or as the taunting mirage of the desert. Revealed reli- 
gion, apart from the displays of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the Creator, seen in the works of creation, 
would ^not in all respects be full and complete. In the 
sacred volume we are often referred to the objects of crea- 
tion that we may receive lessons of instruction from them. 
The works of creation may be regarded as a great book 
spread out before us splendidly illuminated, introductory 
and prefatory to the greater and more sublime volume of 
inspiration. 



SERMONS. 



SERMON I. 



SXICRtlNOB OF Dxtnr. 



*<For tbe inTislble things of him from tiM cmitlon of th« world are dctflj 
seen, being nnderatood >7 the things that are mada, eyen his etoraal poww 
and Godhead; so that they are withont exeose."— Eomaiis 1 : 20. 

A belief in the existence of God is a prime 
— a fundamental — article, of our holy religion. 
It is the great central idea of Christianity. AH 
traces of it being obliterated from the human 
mind, then we might expect in society to see 
confusion, and anarchy, and chaos, prevail. — 
Civil government without this belief would 
be a mere nullity: all oaths, both of testimony 
and office, have respect to the existence of a 
Ood. It is an important element in the hap- 
piness of every one. The thought of living 
in a fatherless world — none to uphold it, none 
to guide its destinies — is gloomy beyond de- 
scription. The reflection that we are in a life, 
knowing nothing of its origin, its aims, and 
ultimate destiny ; none to watcli over us, no 
3 
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prOTidential cai*e thrown aroand us, igporsnt 
of the future, and without home or prospect 
of existence beyond the graye; fills the soul 
with a darkness more awful than the darkness 
of the grave. Cheerless, without hope, the 
sport of chance, the slave of incredulity,- and 
filled with ^^ horrible imaginings," is that soul^ 
atheistical and unchristian, that rejects the belief 
of the existence of a Ood. That soul sits in dark- 
ness, but it sees no ^' light ;" it sits in the region 
and shadow of death, bnt to it no *^ light springl^ 
np.^* The sacred writers speaking of the Divine 
Being, evidently take it for granted that the works 
of creation evince the fact of his existence. They 
frequently point to those splendid displays of his 
power as seen in the created physical universe, as 
visible and satisfactory evidence of the existence 
of an invisible Grod. Indeed, when they have 
ooqasion to describe the glorious perfections of the 
a«i>rable Creator, they do so by painting to the 
wOrks of his hands^ and the objects of his preserv- 
ing and upholding care. Abstract arguments apd 
nietaphysical disquisitions are never resorted to by 
th^pen of inspiration to prove the fact that there* 
is a God, or to explain his attributes. A visible 
creation standia before us — the representation of 
am invisible Deity. The lowest aQd cnrudisst fmm 
of barbarism may, therefrom, glean some idea^ 
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tboagh in many cases it may be groveliog and 
mean, of the Author and Creator of all things. 
The poet remarks, 

^Vtm tlie poor Indian, whom nntntored mind 
BaM Ood in clonda, or hflMwhim In the wind— 
Whom soul proud tdenm n«T«r taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or ndlky-way — 
Tet drnpte Nator* to his hope has glyen 
Behind the dond-topp'd hills an hnmUer heaTw.** 

The Apostle, speaking of the condition of the 
Oentiles before the liglit of revelation shone npon 
them, says : " For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are dearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, eren his 
eternal power and Godhead; so that they are 
without excase«" 

As the existence ef God is a fundamental article 
of religion — an important element in the happiness 
of every one, and the foundation of order and mo- 
jrality — I will, in this discourse, take the liberty of 
oalling attention to such Astronomical Phenomena 
fls, OB due consideration, may serve to confirm and 
illustrate the truth of this important fact : — The 
existence of Deity viewed in relation to the science 
of Astronomy, according to tlie sanction of the 
Sacred Soriptures. 

- The physical sciences, questioned and cross- 
^nestiomed, ^give in their depositions in favor of the 
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tmth of the exiBtence of Deity. All, in Botanicid 
science, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
that springeth from the wall, (whereof Solomon 
wrote nearly three thousand years ago,) from the 
palm of the tropics to the moss of the Arctic 
regions proclaim, in bloom, bud and fruit, that 
there is a God. Every change, every analysis, 
every compound, every change in chemical science, 
proclaims the same fact. In Geological science, 
irom the primitive erystaline rocks, ranging up- 
wards, through all the successive formations, to the 
Newer Pliocene series of the Tertiary formation, or 
the Drift and Bowlder formation, foesil, mineral and 
strata, proclaim the wonderful operations, through 
long epocha of duration, of the hands of the Om* 
nipotent One. In Physiology and Anatomy, blood 
vessel, respiration and digestion, nerve, bone and 
ligament, all declare that we are ^^ wonderfully and 
fearfully made." Astronomy, treating of such a 
number, variety and magnitude of objects, is, by 
the general suffrage of the learned world, regarded 
as the most sublime of all the sciences. This 
science is a splendid illuminated eommentary, 
adumbrating and shadowing forth the. Immense^ 
the Omnipotent, jbbe All-wise, and the All-benefi- 
cent One. Waiving facts and phenomena, which 
might be drawn firom the other physical sciences, it 
will be the aim in this discourse to levy contribu* 
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tionB on AstroDomy for prooft of the existence of 
Deity. 

Owing to the fact that the moon occupies the 
same time in tnrning on its axes that it does in 
revolving aronnd the earth, one side of it is always 
tnmed away from onr planet. In directing atten- 
tion to the history of Astronomy we are reminded 
of this: its early history is lost in the hopeless 
darkness of remote antiqaity. In the first of a 
series of Astronomical Sermons, an allnsion, at 
least, to the history of Astronomical Science, may, 
by the circumstances, be demanded. Job, the up- 
right man of Uz, fifteen hundred years before.Christ, 
six hundred years before Homer, who wrote the 
Iliad, and more than a thousand years before Herod- 
otus, the father, or reputed father, of history, living 
in the sandy plains of Arabia,- displayed a knowl- 
edge of Astronomy which astonishes all, and which 
ought to put many a Ohristlaa reader of his wri- 
tings in the nineteenth century to the blush. He 
speaks of the "Pleiades," the " bands of Orion,'' 
"Mazaroth," " Arcturus," the "chambers of the 
south," and "the crooked serpent." The " Ple- 
iades," or Seven Stars, now, as in the days of Job, 
are seen in the constellation of Taurus ; the hands 
of Orion in the splendid constellation of Orion, 
.under the popular name of the " Ell and Yard ;'* 
and Arcturus is now known by the name of the . 
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^^ Groat Bear ;'' tiba aons of Aicbxnu haire vdhr- 
ence to the three stars forming the tail of that con- 
•tellation. Mazaroth means the Zodiac with its 
twelre signs ; the chambers of the sonth, the stars 
of the Southern Hemisphere; the crooked serpent, 
the constellation of Draco, situated betwe^i tiie 
^eat and little bear. Draco has a tortuous figure, 
like a serpent — as may be seen by any one on a 
clear evening : Yirgil calls it ^'the sinuous snake," 
and the '' resplendent snake." Job speaks of ob- 
jects connected with Astronomy as thox^h they 
were familiar to all in his day and country ; and 
how long prior to his time this knowledge prevail- 
ed in Arabia is unknown. Gotemporary with the 
Patriarch, and probably before, the Egyptian As- 
tronomers from the tops of the Pyramids were 
making elaborate observations on the heavens, the 
heliacal rising of 8yrius was connected with the 
overflowing of the Nile. The marking out of the 
Zodiac, one of the greatest triumphs of early As- 
tronomy, was, probably, due to these ^^night- 
watchers." The Babylonians from the lofty height 
of the tower of Belns made important observationi 
on the heavenly bodies. The Qreeks, with an 
inqnisitiveness and acuteness of mind peculiar to 
their nature, rendored important services to As- 
tronomy. Thales, who was born at Mil«tns, was 
Mlebvatad raioog the ^QreciaQ philos^hars. So 
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wm Ariitarcbns of 8Aiifio0, wIk> mftiatftined tbal 
the earth turned npon it» centre and described » 
circle yearly around the snn. And so was Pytha- 
goras, who taught that in themiddle of the nniverse 
was a central fire around which the earth revolved. 
JnlittB Csesar among the Romans rendered some im- 
portant services to practical Astronomy. The re- 
mark has been made and often quoted, that the nn- 
devont Astronomer was mad. Hipparchns and Ptol- 
emy in the days of the Antonines rendered this sci- 
ence some valuable service, especially the former. In 
the middle ages the Saracens, when not too much 
busied with the Koran and the sword, found time 
to devote attention to the science of Astronomy. 
The Aztecs of this continent about the same time, 
from the great Pyramid of Cholnla and the lofty 
^^Teocali," were making some important observa- 
tions on the heavenly bodies. Astronomy for a 
long time has been laboriously and with much 
success, cultivated. "There exist in China, au- 
thentic catalogues of the remarkable meteors of all 
classes, aerolites included, which have appeared 
there during a period of twenty-four hundred 
years*'* Nicholas Copernicus, born 14T3, at Thorn , 
in Prussia, adopted and improved the theory, or, 
strictly speaking, theories, of Aristarchus and Py 
thagoras* and taught the present theory of the 
Sdar System. Kepler and GaKleo demonstrated 
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this theory, and Newton explained it. The elder 
Herschel and Laplace extended almost to infinity 
Siderial Astronomy. In our own day rapid pro- 
gress has been made in this science : every year 
fresh discoveries are being made. For the last ten 
or fifteen years commendable attention has been 
given to the stndy of Astronomy. Observatories ■ 
are being erected all over the conntry. 

Thsre may he deduced from the faet of the 
existence of the heavenly hodies^ or the bodies of 
apace^ an argument to prove that there is a God. 
These orbs have a real existence ; a denial of this 
would evince insanity. Our home in space is on one 
of these spheres. The sun, moon, several planets 
of the solar system — such as Yenus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, many comets at stated times, and occa- 
sionally aerolites — ^are visible to the naked eye. The 
telescope reveals in the solar system planets, or huge 
worlds, not visible to the unassisted eye ; a number 
of secondary planets, or moons, an almost countless 
host of comets, some eleven or twelve asteroids, 
and several rings connected with planets. To the 
naked eye, during the darkness of night, there 
appear two or three thousand stars ; to the tele- 
scope eighty or one hundred millions appear in the 
great voids of space encompassing us on all sides 
around. It has been foxmd that the start jfchat sur- 
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ronnd qb on all sides, haye shape and fonn as a 
whole ; and that out 1)e7ond the zone of stars in 
which the solar system is embraced, passing over 
almost illimitable voids of space, there appear to 
the telescopic vision of the Astronomer, white neba« 
Ions specks. A greater telescopic power tnmed on 
these resolve many of them into systems of stars, 
like that in which we are placed. Ko less than 
three thousand of these nebulsB have been counted, 
located in different parts of the voids of space* 
These orbs of space, whether visible to the naked 
eye or to the telescope, alike proclaim that there is 
a God. These orbs have not, according to the 
Epicurean philosophy, emerged into existence by 
chance. The theory of chance is not only contrary 
to all the processes with which the human intellect 
is familiar, but is repugnant to common sense. No 
occurrence, during the period of human observa- 
tion, has ever taken place by chance. That there 
is a cause for every ^ect is one of the aidoms of 
nature. Were all the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet combined in Homer's Iliad, or the letters of 
the English alphabet foundi in the English version 
of the Bible, taken and thrown promiscuously to- 
gether, and then from* some eminence were they at 
one sweep cast over a surrounding plain, ten thou- 
sand such sweeps would not result in either an 
Iliad or a Bible. Until one oonld work himielf np 
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to tbe point of crednlity to belier^ tIliB abftordity, 
it would be impoesible to beliere that th« grand 
nw^aniam of the solar ayatem, or tbe greater 
mechaniam of oar aatral ayatem, was the result of 
blind ohnnoe. The bodiea of apace are not eternal. 
Take the earth aa a type of all of them. It ia 
foond to have a motion on its axis, a motion of rev- 
olntion aronnd the ann, a motion of translation ac^ 
oompanying the ann around aome great unknown 
centre* Now, reason would tell ua that the globe 
on whieh we live must have bad an existence ere 
any one of ita triple motions commenced. Hence 
ita motion -ia not eternal. Geological science not 
only teachea that change ia the great law governing 
the aurface of the globe, but it carries us back far 
ovw remote epochs of the paat, through a seriea of 
chadgea, many of Ihem stupendous in their charac- 
ter. Aa each aeriea of theae (Ganges had a begin* 
ning, so the first of the entire seriea had a begin* 
ning. Hence the earth ia not eternal. We may 
aafely oonclude, then, that the bodiea of space are 
not eternal. The orba of apace are not aelf-created, 
or 8elf*originated. To attempt to refute this would 
beneedlesa* Ne one believea it : a thinking mind 
ia incapaUe of believing it. 'Absurdity, self-con- 
tradiction^ and impoiribilities are never believed 
by xeaaonablepeople. The cmcluaion to which the^ 
reflecting naiiid naturally cornea^ on beholding the 
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oitbs of tpMt, is, tibftt th€gr w«re erMted by a snpe- 
rior Intelligence: by that all-creating and all-gOT^ 
«rning Mind whoee foot-print8 are seen in every 
precinct and department of the created nniverse. 
The light that emanates from every star, however 
remote, twinkling, falls on the eye of the observer, 
distinctly ^'dagnerreotyping'' the existence of Dei- 
ty on the mind. Yast creation, in all its extended 
and varied limits, constitutes a hnge golden-lea&d 
volume, resplendent and illuminated, on every 
page of whidi the existence and character of Deity 
are inscribed in letta^ of gems and diamonds. 
The Jewish Hi^ Priest wore on his breast-plale 
twelve precious stones, blaadng and sparkling in 
their native lustre, surrounded by which radiance, 
was the Urim and Hiummim, the visible sign of 
the presence of the invisible God ; great Nature, 
m a high priest, resplendent with blaising suns and 
lummous orbs, bears on its front, luminously in- 
scribed, the bring and character of the Greatcur of 
1^ things. In reference to this subject we may 
adopt the language of the poet, rejecting any idea, 
however, if tiiere be any, approaching toward Pan- 
theism: 

** Whow body itatiir* Is, and Ood th« «oul ; 
Tluit, eiuuig*d through all, «md 7«t in »U the tamo, 
Gzoat in tho ovth, a> in the etheriAl frame; 
"Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breese, 
4n»inilA<th« itan,4iad UMtanwtB Hm tiraes: 
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liTM tiuoagh all lift, extends thioiigh all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operatei unspent ; 
Breathes in onr sonl, inibrms onr mortal part ; 
As full, as peiftet in a liair as heart; 
As fall, as perfect in vile num that mourns,' 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bnms. 
To him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all." 

There are circumstances connected with the 
annual revolution of the earth around the sun^. 
of a nature to confirm the belief of the existence 
of a God. The great globe on which we live, 
with its continents and islands, lakes and seas, 
rivers and mountains, icebergs at the poles, and 
gorgeons forests in the tropics, extended plains 
and bnstling cities, and its toiling millions, and its 
aspiring, ambitions ones, is sweeping through 
space, at a rapid speed, in an orbit approaching a 
circle aronnd the sun. This orbit is two hundred 
millions of miles in diameter. But why is it that 
we are not sensible of this motion ? Why is it that 
the man at business, the worshiper in the church, 
the writer at his desk, or the scholar while studying 
the science of Astronomy, is not, each, sensible of 
the motion of the earth around the sun ? Does 
the earth really move ? The Ptolemaic system of 
Astronomy taught that it did not; that the earth 
was fixed, stationary, and immovable ; and that the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, all moved around it. 
For many c^turies this was the prevailing belief 
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which, by inspiration, were accommodated to forms 
and modes of hnman expression, were regarded as 
teaching clearly and nnequivoeally that the earth 
was immovable, and that the &nn revolved around 
it. When it was tanght by Copemifjns, and dem- 
onstrated by Galileo that the earth moved around 
the snn, the doctrine was regarded as heretical, 
subversive of the principles of religion, and at 
war with the teachings of the sacred volume. From 
the Vatican and many a pulpit was this theory de- 
nounced with all the fervor and energy of a narrow 
bigotry. The cry was that religion and the sacred 
volume were assaulted by infidelity and a new the- 
ory in science. The Church had not then learned, 
and, it is to be feared, it has not yet learned the 
fact fully, that revelation teaches the doctrine of 
the redemption of a sinful race, not science or sci- 
ences. The object of the Bible is to teach the fact 
of the redemption of the human family by a medi- 
ator. This is suflScient to make it the most inesti- 
mable of all books — the Book of books. Yet be- 
cause it teaches this great and sublime idea, and 
because it is a priceless volume — a pearl of great 
price, we are not, therefore, to regard it as teaching 
all human learning. Some suppose that if the 
Bible, somewhat after the Mohammedans in res- 
pect to their Koran, teaches all human science and 
learning, then, of course, it is superior to all other 
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of science. Some pttBsagte of tbe sacred rolamc, 
books. The rererse of this is tnie. If die Bible 
condescended to teach sciences taoght by other books, 
then it would be on a par with human books. The 
superiority ^f the sacred volume to all other books 
results from the fact that it teaches something above 
human science and human learning — even the glori- 
ous doctrine, heaven-born and heaven-descended, of 
redemption by Jesus Christ. It then teaches that 
which is not taught by human books. It teaches 
that which human intellect unaided by the light of 
inspiration could never discover — not even by the 
aid of chemical analysis, and chemical laborato- 
ries, by telescopes and microscopes, or by math- 
ematical investigations. Those who look into the 
Bible for science, in their own minds degrade and 
reduce to tbe level of human volumes that heaven- 
inspired book. In the Bible there may be, and are, 
allusions made to objects and topics connected with 
some of tlie sciences. These objects alluded to 
may be every way important. Their comprehen- 
sion and understanding may be every way im- 
portant. Yet we are to look to science for an 
explanation of their nature. The agreement of 
the doctrines of religion with the real teachings 
of the Bible of course becomes a very impor- 
tant question. In this agreement we are first to 
look to science to learn what it teaches, and com- 
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pive thM- with tbe real tdachingt of the volomd of 
inspiratioB. Tbe conduct of the Ohurch in refer- 
ence to the introduction of the Ptolemaic system of 
Astronomy ought to teach it a leseon in future. 
At this distance of time we can look back and 
smile at the whims, tbe prejudices, and tbe little 
bigotry then displayed by many eeclesiastios who 
were esteemed profoundly learned. Sometimes, in 
locddng at tbe amusing foibles of others, we are 
in danger of forgetting ourselves and of falling into 
similar errors. We should, living in an age when 
the sciences are making unparalleled progress, be- 
ware lest ftttnre generations smile at us in conse- 
qoenoe of our attachment to certain tenets, and our 
oppodtion t# scientific investigations and discov- 
eries. 

When Copernicus taught that the earth moved 
around the sun, the Bible was not the book to re- 
sori to either to prove or disprove the fact. There 
should have been no appeal in the case made to 
thflA volume. There waa nothing in the fact of the 
earth either revolving around the sun, or in its 
being stationary, to subvert religion. The volume 
of ins]Hration did not teach Astronomy. The allu« 
sions to thaf science were made in language in 
vogue in that day« There was a propriety in this. 
Bsvi the present ays^teni of Astronomy been tangbt: 
in tbatiioeof Abmbam, it would have bien iticoos^ 
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prehensible. The theories then tanght, had they 
been adopted in the sacred book, wonld not suit the 
present age. If the expression may be allowed, 
there was infinite wisdom displayed in the fact of 
no hnman theories and science being incorporated 
into the glorious truths of Revelation. The facts of 
Bevelation are sacred and Godlike in their nature* 
He that would confound the two and force the Bible 
into a conflict with science, true or false, acts as 
unwise and impious a part as the children of Israel 
did when they took the Ark out to war on the 
enemy, and thereby brought disaster, confusion and 
defeat on themselves. The Ark should have re- 
maincd in the Tabernacle, and the armies of Israel 
should have gone out and warred with the enemy. 

When Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo were labor- 
ing to prove the truth of the present system of Astron- 
omy, they, in the spirit of true philosophy, resorted 
to scientific induction. They had to contend against 
the Bible falsely pressed into service against them ; 
against Logic, which, in that day, was esteemed 
sufficient to supplant lacts, observations and dis- 
coveries ; the prejudices of the age, more formida- 
ble than Goths and Vandals, and the learning of 
the Middle Ages, then in its dotage. Lord Bacon, 
a man more admired than understood, whose woi'ks 
are oftener praised than read, set himself in thd 
most ridiealous opposition to the new theory of 
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Astronomy, with all its facts and demonstratiana 
staring him i& the face ; and he actually wrote cru- 
dities and whims enough against it, to have con* 
signed any name to oblivion, save that of the repa- 
ted father of inductive philosophy. Many a learn- 
ed man, in his own estimation, in that day consid- 
ered Bacon's judgment as demonstration, dear and 
positive, against the facts exhibited in proof of the 
Copemican theory ; and no doubt these worthies in 
learning benevolently and charitably regarded Co- 
pernicus and his coadjutors as crazed enthusiadtt. 
But, against Logic,* against the Church, against 
Prejudice, against the Schools, against the Lights 
of the age, by the force of Truth, Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo triumphed gloriously. The 
Churchf has long since seen and confessed its error 
in this unnatural opposition . Logic, prejudice, and 
the learning of the dark ages may still be found 
skulking about in the dark corners of the earth, 
willing at least to renew opposition to similar dis- 
coveries. 

The Telescope has done much to demonstrate the 
truth of the (Jopernican system of Astronomy, 
This instrument shows Venus to be subject to the 

^ Logic ia t!ie fifteenth oenturj, was very different firom logie in this ntm- 
teenth century. Then it was regarded as a sort of cabalistic sdenoe, a« to it« 
«ffiea^in disooYering truth and confuting error. 

tor course the Tatlcan in iU inftOlUBfty took the liad in the c^tade 
againit Astronomy. 
4 
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same changes or phases that the moon is ; M'hidi 
fiust proves that its orbit is within the orbit of the 
earth, and that it rerolves around the snn — a 
fact, dnly considei'ed, sufficient to convince any one 
of the truth of the present system of Astronomy. 
The fact of eclipses being foretold, together with 
the transits of Venus and Mercury, constitutes ad- 
ditional evidence. Further proofs on this subject, 
in a series of sermons like these, is deemed need- 
less. There is a variety of motions on this planet, 
which, by 4;heir speed, astonish us : such as the 
flight of a bird, the swiftness of a race-horse, the 
rapidity of the steam-car and the steam-boat, and 
the speed of a cannon-ball. But these, compared 
with the motion of the earth, are slow and incon- 
siderable. The great globe with all attached to it, 
performs a revolution in an orbit of two hundred 
millions of miles in diameter, in a period of twelve 
months ; consequently passing oyer nearly six hun- 
dred millions of miles in that pcrioj . Qf .courae, in 
considering the diameter of the earth's orbit, as 
being one third of its circumference, the elipticity 
of the orbit will be borne in mind. Every day, the 
earth is transported through space one million, six 
hundred thousand miles. During the seven hours 
we repose in sleep, we are transported four hundred 
and seventy thousand miles, along the earth's ot:bit. 
lYTiUe pne walks ijt an ordinary pace, one mile^ 
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the earth passes oyer a distance of eighteen thou- 
sand miles ; nearly the distance round the globe* 
At the same pace, while one would walk four miles, 
the earth would move over seventj-two thousand 
miles of space. Every minute we are carried a 
distance of eleven hundred and thirty miles; every 
beat of the pulse we are darting through space at 
the rate of fifteen or twenty miles. This stupen- 
dous motion of the earth, in its orbit, is the most 
accurate and uniform of any of which we have an 
idea connected with man's movements and machi* 
nery. Punctual to a minute, and even a second, 
the planet on which we live arrives at the same 
point in its orbit each year. There is neither delay 
nor haste in its motion. Innumerable comets cross 
its orbit; the zodiacal light, a zone of small planet- 
oids, at certain seasons, comes near, or perhaps in 
contact with it ; the moon, twice in each lunation, 
at its ascending and descending nodes, crosses it ; 
yet no accident or disaster ever occurs. Even as 
the Son of Man was in the ship on the sea of Gal- 
ilee, and amid tempests, waves, and winds, all was 
safe ; so the hand of our heavenly Father, in wis- 
dom and power, guiding the earth, with its forests, 
cities, and empires, makes all secure ; none need 
apprehend disasters and calamities. Disasters do 
occur in steanr-boats, in ships, and on railways, but 
journeying around the sun, infinite wisdom and 
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benevolence steer us. In ref^ie&ce to this, we may 
adopt the language of the Psalmist, and exclaim, 
^^ Lord, thou preservest man and beast I '^ All the 
primary planets, from Mercniy to Neptune, in 
connection with the earth, are rerolving around 
the sun ; some of these are more than a thousand 
tiipes larger than the earth. The secondary plan- 
ets, or satellites, and the rings, are revolving 
around their primaries, and then in connection with 
the primaries, around the sun. The comets, many 
millions in number, some of them enormously large 
bodies with sweeping trains, are approaching the 
sun in every direction, and revolving in exceeding* 
ly elliptical orbits, around that luminary. What 
but Infinite^ Power, guided by Infinite Wisdom, 
could securely, uniformly, and without mishap 
guide the course of all these stupendous worlds ? 
Here we may look up, not With the eye of an enthu- 
siast, but with the eye of devotion and reason, and: 
without arrogance, in confidence of spirit, exclaim, 
" I know there is a God." 

Ood should not he regarded as a principle^ or 
latOy or material agent ^ hut as aj^ersonal or liv- 
ing heing^ endowed with intelligence^ will^ and 
the power of choice. Observation teaches us that 
there is a cause for every effect. So universally 
4oe8 oj\x Ql)serv*tioft extonol on this subject, that 
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we almost instinctively reject tbe thought of occur- 
rences falling ont nnder any other law or by any 
other mode. Every effect must have a cause. The 
mind cannot yield to the belief of an eternal series 
or chain of causes and effects. The great law of 
mutability governing all created objects, teaches us 
that there must have been a beginning or com- 
mencement of these changes. Hence there must 
have been a beginning of these changes of created 
objects, and a first material cause. We may not 
only affirm that an effect must have a cause, but a 
cause must, however paradoxically it may sound, 
have its cause. Accepting this as true, we may 
look up through all material or secondary causes, 
to the great unoriginated Cause of all causes. This 
unoriginated Cause is immaterial, uncreated, and 
eternal : in other words, the God of the Bible. In 
this age of light, scientific research, and profound 
investigation, no one having respect for truth and 
possessed of a good intellectual organization, thinks 
of denying a first cause. But when this admission 
is made, we are not to suppose that in all cases the 
fact is acknowledged that there is, as is taught in 
the Bible, a God. Many regard this first cause, 
the existence of which they freely admit, in the 
light of a law, or principle. This, of course, is no 
more than a system of materialism. Say that the 
law according to this theory be the law of gravity. 
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under which we have our existence and by whidi 
we are preserved and protected; what room, then, 
is there for devout affections or for prayer ? What 
motives to obedience, or to virtue, or holiness ? K 
Deity be a law, such as the law of gravity, all reli- 
gion is made null and void. The God of the Bible 
is described not only as having a real existence, but 
as a person. Will, choice, power, intelligence, 
wisdom, motives, and designs are ascribed to him. 
The character given him in the volume of inspi- 
ration accords harmoniously with his character 
^as seen and reflected in the volume of creation. 
The invisible things of Him are seen and under- 
stood by the objects of creation. Wherever we 
direct attention to the works of creation, we see 
marks of design and intelligence. For instance, in 
the revolution of the earth around the sun, we see 
the design is that there should be a succession 
of seasons, and that all parts of the globe, poles 
and tropics should enjoy the heat and light of the 
sun . This design indicates an intelligent, personal, 
Being, Wisdom and benevolence are inscribed, in 
characters unmistak&ble, on every leaf of the vol- 
ume of Nature, harmonizing with the teachings of 
the Bible. Wisdom and benevolence are the attri- 
butes, not of a law, but of a personal, living, being. 
So far from the laws of nature occupying the place, 
and in the estimation of some, being Deity, they 
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are creatures and servants of his will. These laws 
are constantly, nniformly, and perfectly performing 
the behests and commands of the God of the Bible. 
Becnrring to the original meaning of the word 
Angel, we may appropriately call the laws and for- 
ces of natnre Angels. Of course, though, angels 
of this character would be different from those 
bright and radiant ones hymning praises around 
the throne of God. Gravity has its change and 
object just as much as the angel, seen in the Apoc- 
lypse, standing in the sun. That philosophy must 
be blind and unphilosophical that would banish 
him from the domain of creation which was created 
and is governed by him, and substitute in his stead 
laws and causes which have no existence apart from 
that power whose position they would occupy. 
There is, according to the strictest rules of demon- 
stration, some thing or some agent, apart from and 
independent of the bodies and forces of space. 
When I look at the planet Venus, a part of the 
year the evening, and a part of the yc^r the morn- 
ing star, the physical effect is, that on the retina of 
my eye an image of that beautiful planet is made. 
From this image of the planet on the retina an im- 
pression, or sort of telegraphic dispatch along the 
nerves, is made to the brain ; then there is a con- 
viction, or consciousness, that the planet glittering 
in itiB radiance and suspended in the voids of space, 
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has an existence. This sense, or conviction, exist- 
ing in the cranium, is not tangible, material, or 
ponderable. It is something distinct from and un- 
like the material. It is, in short, immaterial. 
There is, then, a perceptive, conscious, agent, un- 
like matter, in existence. It is capabletof perceiv- 
ing the existence of material objects, and the laws 
governing them. From this perceptive, reasoning, 
agent, differing in all respects from material agents, 
we may ascend to an uncreated, unoriginated intel- 
ligence who created and spoke all material objects, 
sun, world and stars, into existence. 

All power connected with human beings is loca- 
ted in the will. For example : I lift up from the 
table the inkstand out of which I now write — 
where is the source of power that elevates it ? Not 
in the nerves or muscles of the arm. Sever my 
arm from the body and it could never elevate the 
inkstand. The power is located in my will. I re- 
solve to eleva'e the inkstand ; the resolution made, 
immediately the nerves and muscles obey the behest 
of the will, and the object is accomplished. The 
will in human beings is the source of all power. 
When the will is separated from the body there is 
no longer any power or ability in that body. We 
may look up through all the forces and laws con- 
nected with matter to the great eternal, uncreated 
Will, as the source and origin of all power. Grav- 
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it}r, and every other law of natare, apart and discon- 
nected from this great creating Will, are as powerless 
as the body when the mind is separated from it, or 
the nerves and mnscles of the arm cut off from the 
body. The source of all power in the entire realms 
of creation is in the will of God. He spoke into 
existence the law of gravity and delegated to it the 
enormous physical force possessed by it. He called 
man into existence, delegated to him the power 
which he has, and has made him responsible, mor- 
ally, for the use of his powers. The Grod of the 
Bible, then, we regard not in the light of a law 
or principle, but as a personal, intelligent Being. 
This view of his character is at the foundation of 
all true religion. We do not look to him as to stern 
necessity, or inexorable fate, or blind chance, or 
as to an et^nal succession of causes and effects, or 
as to an immutable law of gravity, but as to our 
Heavenly Father, with affections to love us, wisdom 
to guide us, power to uphold and protect us, good- 
ness to bless us, and with a will to determine, to 
reward all our pious and virtuous actions. This 
character of the Divine Being may be seen, as in a 
mirror, reflected in all the works of his hands, from 
the dewdrop, pearly and orbed, glittering in its 
purity and radiance on the petal of the rose in the 
young golden beams of the rising sun, to the mag- 
nificent Jupiter, thirteen hundred times larger than 
5 
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tiie eiorth, aooompanied by its four moons in its 
mftjestic course around the sun. On this subject, 
in relation to the ocean, the poet gives utterance to 
these sublime sentiments : 

*< Boll on, thou d««p aSd dark Uue ooean — toll I I 
Thou glorioTu minor where the Almighty*! form 
Glaaws ItMlf in tempests ; in all time, 
Calmed or eonmlMd — in breese, or gale, or atono, 
Idng the pole, or the torrid dime 
Dark-hearing; boandless, endless, and sablime — 
The image of etemit j » the throne 
Of the Inyisible/' 

From the collocation and diipoaition of the 
bodies of space^ we may derive cm argument in 
favor €f the emetenee of Deity, This argument 
might be with much propriety extended to those 
astral systems brought to view by the improvement 
of modem telescopes. Not only in the system of 
stars with which we are surrounded may there be 
seen binary, triple, quadruple, and multiple stars, 
but out beyond the entire zone may be seen numer- 
ous magnificent collections, which, in magnitude, 
seem almost universes in themselves. Of these I ^ 
will speak in a future discourse. For the present, 
all consideration of astral systems will be waived, 
and for the sake of concentrating attention, the col- 
location and disposition of the bodies of the solar 
system will be viewed in their relation to the edst- 
ence of a God. 
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Tlie solar system may with trnth be regarded as a 
great and sublime piece of mechanism, indicating 
as clearly intelligence and design as a clock or a 
watch. This "horologue machinery" not only 
marks times, bnt indicates that the Hand that con- 
structed it is divine- The Sun, being five hundred 
times larger than all the bodies of the solar system, 
is located in the centre of that system. Had it 
been placed to one side of the system, for instance, 
in the orbit of Neptune ; such is the preponderance 
«f its gravitatijig force over the other bodies of the 
syBtem, that derangement and confusion would 
have resulted. Had it been placed at so short a 
distance from the centre as the orbit of Venus, con- 
sequences would have followed of a hazardous 
nature. There are arrangements connected with 
the Sun, for warming and lighting up the whole 
solar system. No position would be so favorable 
as the central one for the great warming and light- 
ing agent. None doubt that the provisions for 
warming and lighting a house ^re the result of de- 
sign and care ; equally manifest is it that the Sun 
was intended to subserve a similar end in the solar 
system. The size of the planets vary to an aston- 
ishing extent. The Earth is mudi larger than 
Mercury. Some of the larger planets are more 
than a thousand times larger than the Earth. The 
smallest planet, Mercury, is nearest the Sun ; the 
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larger oneB are farthest from the centre of the sys- 
tem. Jnpiter, the largest planet in the system, has 
three others, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, lying 
beyond its orbit. But the general rule is that the 
largest planets are farthest from the Sun ; slight 
exceptions to the rule do not affect its validity. 
Had Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, been 
placed in the orbits of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, and the Asteroids, the result would have 
been too great a preponderance of gravitating force 
at the centre of the system. If the smaller planets 
had occupied the orbits of the larger ones, they 
would have been drawn out of their position. 
Buin and another chaos would have ensued under 
such an arrangement. Moons, or satellites, con- 
stitute a class of bodies in the solar system. The 
Earth has one ; as many as eight have been discov- 
ered in connection with Saturn. Thosa planets 
farthest from the Sun are accompanied by satellites; 
those nearest the Sun, as Yenus and Mars, have 
none. Saturn and Jupiter have rings, presenting 
a luminous and splendid appearance. These moons 
and rings, in connection with those planets of the 
system remote from the Sun, where there is a dim- 
inution of solar light, subserve the purpose of splen- 
did chandeliers. In these we see a wise compensa- 
tion for the diminished amount of light from the 
central luminary. Mercury is so near the Sun, and 
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is in each a foil blaze of light, that the four moons 
of Jnpiter, or the eight of Saturn, would be a need- 
less appendage. 

There are three circumstances connected with the 
disposition of the orbs of the solar system worthy 
of careful attention. All the primary and the sec- 
ondary planets revolye around the Sun in the plane 
of the Earth's orbit. Take a small globular body 
and sink it one-half in the centre of a table ; draw 
around this globe on the table nine circles ; and 
around a point on each circle, representing the place 
of the primary planets, draw as many circles as 
there are moons accompanying the planet, and 
then the surface of the table will represent the plane 
of the Sun's equator, corresponding to the plane of 
the Earth's orbit. The slight inclination of some - 
or all of the orbits of the planets to the plane of the 
Earth's orbit affects not the general rule ; only 
forming an exception to it. All motion in the 
solar system is in the same direction. Recurring 
to the above illustration, let the globe sunk into the 
table represent the Sun turning on its axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the table ; let^'this motion be 
from west to east; then suppose each primary 
' planet, as represented on the table, to turn from 
west to east on its axis, nearly perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit ; then, in addition, consider each 
of the planets in the same direction from west to 
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east revolving around the Sun ; then, moreover, 
regard the satellites as moving in the same direc- 
tion in their rotary and orbitnal motions, accompa- 
nying their primaries around the Sun ; which will 
give you a correct view of the motion of the solar 
system. The orbits of the planets are not circles, 
but ovals or ellipses. This is uniform ^with them 
all. These three circumstances seen in the mechan- 
ism of the solar system indicate design and intelli* 
gence. "We cannot suppose that they result from 
chance or laws blindly operating. The Hand of an 
all-wise, all-mighty Creator formed this magnifi- 
cent piece of world -machinery. The gr^tness of 
it, the perfection of it, the design seen in it, pro- 
claim the Hand by which it was formed. Not only 
in every part of the solar system do we see indices 
pointing to Gk)d, the creator of all things ; but from 
the remote star and far-off nebulse, every ray of light 
emanating and coming to us across mighty inter- 
vals, requiring millions and millions of years for 
the transition, falls on our eye through the teles* 
copic tube, like a telegraphic dispatch announcing 
the existence of Deity in the plenitude of his wis- 
dom and goodness in those distant parts of the uni- 
verse where that star and nebulse have their home. 

The rotation of ths Earth on its axes furnish" 
es additional evidence of the existence of a Ood. 
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The rotundity of the Earth has been demonBtrated 
by navigators sailing aronnd it. Besting on no 
pillars, foundation, or prop, it is a globe hung out 
in the voids of space. A bare consideration of 
tfhich fact makes us intuitively conclude that it is 
upheld by the hand of God. It also turns once in 
twenty-four hours on its axis. This, in connection 
with its annual motion around the Sun, was taught 
by Copernicus. Fierce was the battle which he and 
his coadjutors fought over it. But truth prevailed 
over error, intolerance, and prejudice. One feels a 
sort of brotherhood, or relationship, to those noble 
spirits confronting and making war with the igno- 
rance, superstition, and railery of a whole age. 
Never did great minds have to contend with greater 
odds. Never was victory more triumphant. It 
was a victory of the few over the many, of light 
over darkness, and of truth over error. In our own 
day, the pendulum, vibrating, has more than dem- 
onstrated that the Earth turns on its axis; it has 
exhibited it to the eye. The motion of a body on 
its axis is different from its motion in its orbit. 
There might be orbitual motion without rotation; 
which is true, no doubt, of many comets. Inertise, 
or a passive condition, constitutes one of the prop- 
erties of matter. Inertice may be expressed as the 
perseverance of matter, or a capacity to rem^ in 
the condition in which it is put, if no outward ob- 
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struction or impulse interfere with it. The globe 
must have had an existence before it turned on its 
axis. This being true, it would have remained in 
that situation forever if seme impulse had not set 
it turning on its axis. Whence did this force orig- 
inate ? What power or hand imparted it i It was 
manifestly given by an intelligent hand. For there 
is an unvarying uniformity in it. For ages it has 
continued without a minute's variation. It results 
in the succession of day and night ; without which, 
life, animal and vegetable, could not exist on it. 
Here, then, is the b^evolent intention of foresight 
and wisdom. Moreover, this impulse must have 
been imparted to the Earth in a certain direction to 
produce rotation. "An impulse imparted to a 
sphere at rest, passing through its centre of grav- 
ity, will cause all its parts to move with equal ve- 
locity in a straight line." An impulse passing 
through any other part except the centre of gravity 
produces a rotatory motion. A sin^e impulse of 
suflScient force imparted at a point twenty-five miles 
fipom the line of the centre of gravity, it is compu- 
ted, would result in rotation, as now seen in Jihe 
Earth. The original impulse which caused the ro- 
tation of the Earth had to be imparted at a precise 
point. Taking into consideration the objects or 
design of the rotation of the Earth, the uniformity 
of its motion, and the way in which that motion 
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was ^caused, we have dedncible therefrom eyidence 
of no inconsiderable strength for the existence of a 
God. The law of gravity could never effect rota- 
tion in a sphere. The forms of the planets, and, 
indeed, all the orbs of space, resnlt, according to 
the operation of fixed laws, from the mutual attrac- 
tion of their particles. Rotation is a drcnmstance 
distinct from the form of a sphere, or its translation 
through space. There is nothing of the dogmatical 
in emphatically affirming that the rotation of the 
Earth, resulting in the phenomena of day and night, 
proves that there is a God. Viewed in relation to 
this motion of the planet on which we live, the ex- 
pression of the Psalmist is full of meaning: ^^ Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge." 

The fiwt of our not having seen the Deity with 
our eyes, or of our having no evidence of a sensi- 
ble character of his existence, forms no real objec- 
tion as to the fact of his existence. No one hearing 
these discourses, or few, if any, who may read them, 
has ever seen the city of Canton in China, or Jed- 
do in Japan, or Timbuctoo in Central Airica, yet 
any one doubting the existence of those cities would 
be regarded as a lunatic or an idiot. Mind, elec- 
tricity, and gravity can neither be seen, weighed, 
nor touched, yet, such positive evidence have we 
from effects and results of their existence that no- 
6 
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one thinks of doabting the ftct. We have aa miich 
endence to belieye that th^re 10 a God, as we have 
to helieve that there is such an agent in the physi- 
cal world as grarity. Neither has been seen bj 
hnman eye ; both can be demonstrated to have fm 
existence from results. Deily, from the works erf 
his hands ; gravity, frojpa its dSTectsand conseqnen- 
oes. The mind has never been seen ; no analysis, 
no physiological investigati(»is, no art of dissecting, 
no anatomical research, has ever made it visible. 
Yet by its developnoients, the evidence for the exist- 
ence of mind is clear to all thinking and reasoning 
people. Though God cannot be seen in this life by 
the eye, yet he has so developed himself in the gov* 
erpment, or providence, which he exercises over all 
things, in his revealed word, and the redemption of 
the human family, and in the works of creation, 
that clear and satisfactory evidence is furnished of 
his eixistence. bo that, I think, without the dan- 
ger of incurring the charge of harshness, it may 
anphatically be aflSrmed, that **ihe fool," in the 
liter^ acceptation of the term, ^^ hath said in his 
h^^rt, There is no God." 

in this discourse, specific reference has been made 
to the (»:bitual motion of the Earth, and its rotation 
on its axis. These are not the only motions among 
the heavenly bodies. What a restless throng of 
activities, i^een in the solar system! All is mo- 
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tion and coaselesa change! The great globe on 
which we live, and move, and have onr being, 
sweeping through the fields of space, with a motioQ 
that neither abates nor tires, in an elliptical orbit 
aronnd the Snn, accompanied by the vidseitndes of 
Smnm^, Autumn, Winter, and Spring, and at the 
same time taming on its axis, producing day and 
night! Wherever we turn our eyes in the 8(dar 
system, the same restlea» change and unceasing ac- 
tivity pervades the whole; inferior and superior 
planets, comets, satellites, aerolites, and zodiacal 
Ught, are all in active mption. Even the Snn, with 
all the vast machineiy of the solar system around 
some great unknown centre, is darting through 
space at thrice the speed of the Earth iu* its plane* 
taiy ellipse. ThQ star^ usually called fixed, are in 
truth not so, but are in rapid and ceaseless motion. 
Thwe is nothing in the vast physical universe that 
is fisied, permanent^ md abiding. AU is change, 
unceasing change. The spirit disturbed and un- 
quiet at such contemplations, looks across the flick- 
ering realms of change to the abode of the great, 
unchangeable One, and receives a filial satisfaction 
in remembering that 

" Hi» pierdng ^y^ »t oaoe mfXTej,B 
Whore thousand suns and systems blase, 
And where the sparrow Mis; 
Wltile MV^y^ tjqne the|r^h«x||8 01^ Uidi:; 
His ear attends the softest cry, 
ynum human misery ealls.*' 
i 
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In the early ages of the world, in the absence of the 
light of Revelation, and ignorant of Astronomy, 
men bowed down and worshiped the snn, moon, 
and stars. A knowledge of Astrononly teaches ns 
in this day not to worship the sun and moon, but 
Him who created the sun and moon. Through 
Nature we can look up to Nature's God ; and in 
him we can see a universal Father, full of goodness 
and full of love. And when we remember that 
that great and august One, who created all worlds, 
and who by the word of his power upholds all 
things, is mindful of sparrows and hears the cry of 
young ravens, then a feeling of encouragement 
comes over our hearts, and we regard it as a high 
and holy privilege to raise the voice of devotion to 
his great and glorious throne. The vast and re- 
splendent universe we may regard as one magnifi- 
cent house ; the God who created all things as the 
universal parent : ourselves as children and part of 
a great family, and the globe on which we live as 
an apartment in this stupendous house. With these 
views, we can, as children to a parent, come to our 
Heavenly Father, in prayer and supplication, with 
the assurance that every petition of ours, uttered in 
the voice of supplication, will reach his ears and 
secure blessings and mercies suited to our wants. 
We come to him not as to an unchangeable law, or 
a deaf material principle, or an unfeeling agent, but 
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as to a livirg, personal Being of goodness infinite, 
and love boundless as the universe, and compassion 
as varied and minute as onr necessities. When we 
approach him in prayer, and, coihmencing in the 
form as taught by our Saviour, say " Our Father 
who art in Heaven," a feeling comes over us fall of 
sacred rapture that we are his children, the objects 
of his love and care. Such and so endearing are 
the relations we sustain to the great and august 
Being whose works fill us with so much wonder, 
and famish us with sublime themes for thought 
and contemplation. 
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^ 14>, these are parts of his ways ; but how little a portion Is heard of himl 
hvt the thunder of his power who oaa undenlHidl "—Job zxtI: 14, 

The authorship of the book of Job has been a 
perplexing qneation to biblical critics. I see no 
reason why we may not say Job himself was the 
anthor, just as Csdsar was of his ^^ Commentaries," 
Moses of the "Pentateuch," Josephus of the "An- 
tiquities of the Jews," or Hervey of his "Medita- 
tions." But the majority of biblical critics have 
decided that Moses, during his forty years' sojourn 
in the land of Midian, prior to the time of his en- 
tering on his great mission to Pharaoh, and his 
public ministry, wrote this book of the sacred canon. 
The references in it to natural history and meteoir- 
olo^cal phenomena, physical geography ant!^ As- 
ttH>nomy, convince us that Arabia was the country 
in which Job lived, and gave such a remarkable ex* 
ample of patience under the severest afflictions. It 
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may be safely aflarmed that no part of the sacred 
volume abomids in such beautiftil and sublime de- 
scriptions as the book of Job. Indeed, it is not 
only conspicuous among the books of the sacred 
canon for its glowing imagery and sublime thoughts, 
but it loses nothing, perhaps is mach the gainer, by 
a comparison with the master productions of class- 
ical antiquity: such as Herodotus, Thucydides, 
livy, and Tacitus. Gibbon, who in no sense could 
be said to be partial to the Christian system, re- 
marks : " In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity the 
prophet rests the truth of his mission on the merits 
of his book ; audaciously challenges both men and 
angels to imitate the beauties of a single page ; and 
presumes to assert that God alone could dictate this 
incomparable performance." * * ''The divine 
ikttributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian mission- 
ary; but his loftiest strains must yield to the sub- 
lime simplicity of the book of Job, composed in a 
remote age, in the same country, and in the same 
language." * Job's description of the wai'-horse, his 
description of leviathan, and the spirit of Eliphaz, 
are unsurpassed. In this book of the sacred canon 
we learn much of the character, perfections, and 
pix>vidence of God. In the chapter in which the 
text stands, it is affirmed that the wisdom and pow- 

• See « Th« mstory of tiie Bedine and ftOl of the Roman Empire, by Edward 
Gibbon, Esq. » UUibaa's edition, wl, 5, p. U(>. 
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er of God are manifest in the works of creation. 
" By his Spirit," it is said, " he hath garnished the 
heavens ; his hand hath formed the crooked ser- 
pent." In the text it is said, " these are parts of his 
ways ; but how little a portion is heard of him I 
bnt the thunder of his power who can understand 1" 
The teaching of the text is that the power of God 
is great, inconceivable, and infinite. This is taught 
throughout the volume of inspiration. The power 
of God is seen in every department of nature. 
The earthquake, the volcano, the sirocco, the cata- 
ract, the tornado, and the thunder, proclaim it in a 
fearful manner. The history of providence and the 
atonement exhibit it in moral grandeur. It is dis- 
tinctly seen in conversion and sanctification. The 
resurrection, the final judgment, and the renovation 
of the earth by the conflagration fires present us 
with stupendous displays of the power of God. 
The omnipotence of God was displayed in the per- 
son of Christ (for in Christ dwelt the power of the 
Godhead bodily) when he healed the sick, cleansed 
the lepers, cast out devils, opened the eyes of the 
blind, bid the deaf hear, loosed the tongues of the 
dumb, raised Lazarus from the dead, and stilled the 
raging waves of the tumultuous ocean. As the 
Being or existence of Deity is the basis and foun- 
dation of all religion, so his natural attributes, such 
as his eternity, his omnipresence, his wisdom, his 
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goodness, and his omnipotence, form the ground- 
work of the Atonement. The former constitute 
the alphabet and the elementary principles of rdi- 
gion: the latter, the eternal pillars on which rests 
the glorious superstructure of Eedemption as re- 
vealed to us in the sacred Scriptures. How impor- 
tant that we have correct and adequate ideas of both ! 

The object of the discourse on last Sabbath even- 
ing, as those of you then present doubtless recollect, 
was to prove and illustrate the existence of Deity 
from various Astronomical phenomena. 

The Omnipotence of Deity is now propounded 
for illustration from a similar source. 

It is just as impossible to convey a definite idea 
of the natural attributes of Deity, by abstract state- 
ments and metaphysical arguments, as of his exist- 
ence. Sensible representations are necessary in 
both instances. The nature of the human intellect, 
and the lofty character of those topics, alike require 
this. The human mfnd arrives at most of its ideas, 
by comparison. God's own works furnish the best 
standard by which to compare his character. Those 
august specimens of his works, seen in the range of 
astronomical science, better than any other part of 
the domain of creation, assent with his glorious 
character. In the study of astronomy, globes, 
charts, diagrams, planispheres, and planetariums. 
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are useful; such sensible representations will con- 
vey clearer views than precise statements and elab- 
orate explanations. Skeletons are necessary in 
order to a successful study of anatomy. Without 
globes and maps but little proficiency can be made 
in the acquisition of geographical knowledge. In 
chemistry and natural philosophy, an apparatus 
for making experiments is necessary. In short, 
such is the nature of the human Inind, that it re- 
quires the tangible to represent the intangible, the 
visible the invisible, and the sensible the impalpa- 
ble to the senses, and the concrete the abstract. A 
visible creation is necessary to convey to us an ad- 
equate idea of the attributes of the Deity. The 
physical sciences, like that ladder seen in the patri- 
arch's vision, extending from earth to heaven, 
reaches far towards the abode and presence of the 
great God, affording an elevated and glorious posi- 
tion from which the divine character aud attributes 
may be favorably contemplated. From such a 
position we are called upon to contemplate the Om- 
nipotence of Deity. Of course, the light of revela- 
tion will not be excluded. By the aid of created 
objects, in harmony with celestial light, a double 
advantage will be enjoyed. 

In taking into the ilnind a clear and full idea of 
the globe on which we live, it is necessary that we 
proceed, step by step in the process. First we 
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ehonld begin by contemplating the size of some defi- 
nite object, such as a house; that should be com- 
pared with the size of a landscape; the landscape 
with a mountain; the mountain of moderate size 
with the great chain extending across a continent, 
as the chain extending through North and South 
America, bearing the names of the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Andes. Then the mountain chain 
should be compared with the large island such as 
Borneo or New Holland, the island with the con- 
tinent, then the continent with the whole globe. 
On beginning with the small river, compare it with 
the large one, such as the Mississippi; the large 
river compare with the lake, such as Lake Superior; 
then the lake with the sea; that with the large 
ocean, the ocean, such as the Atlantic, with all the 
oceans on the globe; and then the entire mass of 
waters with the whole globe. Or let us consider 
one human being, then compare him with a whole 
city; the city let us compare with a state; the state 
witli the great confederacy in which we live; our 
republic with the empire of China; the Chinese 
empire with all the nations of the globe. All of these 
processes will be necessary to enable us to compre- 
hend fully, in all its extent, the great globe on 
which we live. How much greater effort than this 
will be necessary to give anything like a suitable 
conception of the Omnipotence of Deity. The 
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great globe on which we live, thus comprehended 
as to its ma^itude, reviewed in reference to its mo- 
tions on its axis and in its orbit, as* treated of in 
the preceding discourse, furnishes a magnificent 
display of the power of Him who created and who 
guides its unceasing motion. The force of pent up 
winds and waters, the might of the tornado and 
earthquake, the strength of the giants who lived in 
antediluvian times, and the power of engines, in 
combination, would accomplish little toward pro- 
pelling our planet in its orbit, or on its axis. 

Seen on a clear evening, glittering in its radiance, 
and pre-eminent among all the sparkling beauties 
that adorn night's gem-frett'd concave, is the planet 
Jupiter, reminding one of the Jupiter of Homer 
among the gods of mythology, seated on the top of 
Mount Olympus. Situated between the Asteroids 
and the orbit Saturn, four hundred millions of miles 
from the earth, consequently four hundred and 
ninety-five millions of miles from the sun, perform- 
ing a revolution about the sun in a little less than 
twelve years, this planet, fourteen hundred times 
larger than the earth, pursues its unwearied journey 
through the voids of space, accompanied by four 
moons. This magnificent Jovian system, in its 
ceaseless motion, gives us an illustration of the di- 
vine Omnipotence, which makes a deep impression 
on the mind. Not far from the north pole the star 
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61 Pygni ie seen. Under the telesoope it pn>yea to 
be a double star; in oonseqnenoe of which the an* 
nnal parallax has been Batisfactorily obtained, which 
determines its distance precisely from the earth. 
Light, moving with a velocity of one hundred and 
ninety-two thousand miles per second, which is the 
swiftest motion of which we have any knowledge, 
would require more than ten years to pass acrosa 
the mighty void intervening between that star and 
the earth. To comprehend fully the magnitude of 
the Jovian system, a;nd the enormous force necessary 
to propel it in its unceasing flight round the sun^ 
will require mental effort of no ordinary nature. 

By comparing one mile with a thousand, the dis« 
tance from America to Europe, with the diatancei 
from the earth to the moon; the distance fix)m the 
moon to the sun, with the distance from the sun to 
Neptune; and the distance from the sun to Nep- 
tune, which would require about four hours for 
light to emanate from the former to the latter, with, 
a distance which would require light one year to 
pass over the interval, we may have some idea of 
the distance from the earth to 61 Oygni. While 
these magnitudes and distances may serve to en- 
hance our views of the divine power, let^us make 
use of the mode by which we arrive at a conception 
of them to aid us in comprehending a more exited 
theme. How shall we fully e^id adequately com- 
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preheQd the Omnipotence of Deity? What Bcale, 
or Bonnding-line, or rule of measurement, will con- 
vey tQ our minds an idea of the width, depth, and 
height of that angast subject. Let us first consider 
the strength of one man; then compare that with 
the strength of ten men; that of ten men with one 
hundred; that of one hundred with a whole nation, 
and then the power of a nation in combination with 
the whole race now liying. Let us compare the 
strength of a man of the present age, with one of 
the giants of the antediluvian world; one of those 
^ants with the whole race of giants that then lived, 
and then the combined strength of all those giants 
with the combined strength, or with one being pos- 
sessing the combined strength, of the entire human 
race, extending from Adam to the present time. 
From this supposed being, a representative of the 
entire power of the whole race, which would be a 
limited finite power, let us turn attention to the 
unlimited, infinite power of the God of the Bible, 
and availing ourselves of the facilities just alluded 
to, let us make an efibrt toward the comprehension 
of his Omnipotence, described in such lofty terms in 
the sacred volume, and displayed on so gramd a 
scale in the works of creation. "The thunder of his 
power who can understand!" The Omnipotence of 
Deity presents itself to the struggling and labouring 
intellect of man, "as a theme that may ever be con- 
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templated with profoundest interest, but which will 
never be ftilly, in all its unlimited dimensions, un- 
derstood. For a part can never equal the whole, 
the limited can never embrace the unlimited, the 
minute the exceedingly great, nor the finite the in- 
finite. The magnitude of the created universe, 
infinite space and eternity, are themes that no hu- 
man intellect can ever, in their fullness and entire- 
ness, embrace. Study and comparison will give us 
more extended views of those stupendous themes. 
Yet after the greatest intellectual efforts toward 
their comprehension, and after the most extended 
views that we can obtain of them, still there rests 
on the mind a shuddering sense of that which lies 
in obscurity beyond the range of our investigations. 
Of a similar nature to these topics is the Omnipo- 
tence of Deity. Like all of his attributes, this is 
infinite in its nature. Then we approach the investi- 
gation of the divine Omnipotence as we approach 
the infinite. Before us is the great, the august, the 
majestic, a feeling of the minute and of nothingness 
comes over us. 

The history of Comets affords a striking man- 
ifestation of the Omnipotence of Deity. Com- 
ets constitute a separate class of the bodies of space; 
they are unique, erratic, and enigmatical. They 
suddenly, in many instances, burst upon our vision, 
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blazing forth with enormous drains, carrying con* 
Bternation and wonder to the minds of the unen- 
lightened, and then darting away in the fields of 
space, either never to return again, or not till after 
thousands of years have elapsed. Aristotle sup- 
posed that, on appearance, they were bom, and that 
when they disappeared they died^ or were annihi- 
lated. This view of the Stagirite made them mon- 
sters of spontaneous birth, reminding us of those 
giants' in ancient fable, which sprang out of the 
earth, from the sowing of the teeth of the fabled 
monster. 

Until the days of Tycho Brahe the nature of 
comets was not understood. Hence they were 
looked upon with terror and superstitious awe. 
They were regarded as the harbingers of pestilence, 
famine, and war. 

<*Here, in the nigbt, appean a flaming spire, 
There, a fleroe dragon, folded all on fire ; 
Here, -with long bloody hairs, a biasing star 
Threatens the world with fiunlne, plagne, and war; 
To princes death, to kingdoms many crosseE; 
To all estates ineTitable losses 
To herdsmen rot, to plonghmen hapless seasons; 
To sailors^storms, to cities citII treasons." 

In the year 1466 a very large comet appeared. 
Three years prior to that, Constantinople had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, which created a con- 
sternation all over Christendom. Pope Calixtus, 

7 
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then in the pontifical chair, ordered that prayers 
should be offered np in all the churches, to Al- 
mighty Gk)d, for deliverance from the Tnrks, the 
Comet, and the Devil. The Tnrk and the Comet 
were boih formally excommnnicated, according to 
the custom of the Vatican in reference to heretics. 
At noon the bells tolled to remind the people of the 
hour of prayer. The custom of ringing bells in 
Catholic countries, at noon, still prevails. How 
strange the origin of some of the usages and cus- 
toms found at present in the Christian world! By 
connecting general intelligence and science with 
religion, many things absurd and ridiculous might 
be removed from the practice and observance of 
it, which now attach as excrescences and hurtful 
appendages. Had the infallible pontiff been ac- 
quainted with astronomical science, instead of 
being agitated with such puerile fears at the ap- 
pearance of a comet, for which his successor must 
now be heartily ashamed, he might have hailed the 
blazing wonder as a messenger of the wisdom, pow- 
er, and goodness of God, as it moved in its orbit 
obedient to the law of gravity. If physical agents, 
doing the bidding of the Divine Being, had been 
alone in being excommunicated, the evil and folly 
would not be so groat an object of regret But 
marcU agents doing the will of their Creator have 
tx>Q often shared the sfime f^^te. The errors of the 
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pftst should instrnct tiie future. Iguomnce and 
folly can never advance the interests of the gospel; 
they may drive intelligent people into scepticism ; 
they may bring reproach and contempt on the cause 
they would blindly alvocate; evil in all cases, and 
not good, are they capable of effecting. 

How different the feelings, in the present day, 
produced by the appearance of the Comet. The 
unenlightened may still be moved with supersti- 
tious terror at the appearance of these flaming won- 
ders; but the educated are the subjects of fiur dif- 
ferent emotions: 

"When from the dread iinmensitj of space. 
The nuhing comet to the sun deeeendsy 
With awful train projected o'er the world. 

The enlightened few, 
Whose god-lilw minds philosophy exalts, 
The glorioiu stranger hail. They feel a joy 
•; Divinrfy great ; they in their powers exult; 

They see the hfaudng woadflr rise smw. 
In seeming terror dad, hnt kindly bent 
To work the will of all-sustaining love." 

Comets have a nucleus or luminous point near the 
centre, a nebulosity or hazy envelop, and a luminous 
ferain shooting off to a great distance, sometimes in 
a fan-shape, at others bifurcated, but oftener in a 
long, streaming, conical &Tm* These bodies form 
a distinct class; they have many peculiarities. 
Yet they bear some resemblance to the sun, and the 
ptars, which ftre all suns. The sun is surroi^pded 
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by a luminoas zone called the zodiacal light, an- 
swering, in some sort, to the train of the Comet. 
The Inminons atmosphere snrronnding the sun, 
causing the phenomena of light and heat, bears 
some faint analogy to the nebulosity enyelo]Hng 
the nucleus of the comet. The sun and stars are 
self-luminous. Whether comets shine with their 
own native light, or whether they borrow their 
light from the sun, is a question concerning which 
different opinions have prevailed. Some evidently 
shine with their own inherent light; such was the 
opinion of Schroeter and Herschel respecting the 
celebrated one which appeared in 1811. The phys- 
ical constitution of comets evidently varies in many 
cases. Some are destitute, no doubt, of a nucleus, 
others have transparent, but many, probably, a solid 
and opaque nucleus. 

Some very curious and amusing speculations 
have been indulged in, as it regards comets, in 
relation to topics revealed in the sacred scriptures. 
It may not be inappropriate, Iiere, to make son^e 
allusion to them; Inasmuch as it will serve to 
give us a history of the opinions entertained on 
those subjects, by some eminent men of former 
times. Mr. Whiston supposed that the deluge of 
Noah was caused by the comet of 1680. His tlieory 
was, thaj; the earth, in passing through the atmos- 
phejre Qf this CQmet, attracted, thei^effom, a gr^t 
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part of tlie water of the deluge; and that great tides 
were raised in the subterranean waters, causing the 
outer crust of the earth to be broken in rents and 
fissures, and through these the waters poured forth. 
Thus from the combined waters attracted from the 
atmosphere of the oomet, and from fountains in the 
interior of the earth, Mr. Whiston supposed that 
the great cataclysm was produced. There is no 
evidence that there is water in the atmospheres of 
comets. If tiiere is, as there is in the atmosphere 
of the earth, j;here cannot be a sufficiency for so 
great a purpose. . Admitting there were enough to 
accomplish the object, there would, in sudb an 
event, be a transfer of a large amount of water 
from one part of the solar system to another, which 
would cause fatal results in disturbing the equili- 
brium of the system. Such an amount of water 
transferred from the earth to Jupiter, in addition to 
the disturbing effects which it would produce in the 
solar system, would leave our planet in a ruinous 
condition, for the want of a sufficient supply of an 
element indispensable to the existence of life. If 
there be water in the form of vapor, or in any other 
form, in the atmosphere of a comet, there is in the 
economy of that body, according to the regulation 
of the great Creator, a demand and necessity there 
for it, that the objects of life or other objects, may 
be subserved. 
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As it regards the breaking np of the oust of the 
earth, by the force of gravity, in consequence of the 
near proximity of the comet of 1680, not a word 
need be said. Gheological science will instruct ns, 
that there are no great fountains of water under the 
Bur&oe of the earth, and that its crust has been up- 
heaved, rent, and broken by dynamical agencies 
fbund within itself. 

He supposed that the same comet would be the 
agent in effecting the final conflagration. In its 
perihelion passage, he supposed it would become 
so intensely heated, that in passing in the neigh- 
borhood of the earth, its enormous train would 
produce the fearful catastrophe. The internal fires 
<^the earth, or the chemical constituents of the at- 
mosphere will, either, or both in combination, be 
suflEicient, under the operation of great laws controll- 
ed and governed by the God of the Bible, to e£^t 
that grand event . In consequence of the great heat 
and cold to which it is supposed comets are subjected, 
at their perihelion and aphelion points, Mr. Whis- 
ton supposed that they could not be the abodes of 
happiness. Hence he concluded they were the 
places for the punishment of the wicked, who were 
alternately hurried into excessive heat, and into all 
the rigors of insufferable cold. It is not improba- 
ble that Milton may have made allusion to this 
when he said, in Paradise Lost: — 
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«!A«p««htBgair 

Bums tKon, and oold perfomiB the elfoet of Arc. 
Tbither, by harpy-iboted furies haled, 6 

At eortain rerolutf cms, all the damned 
Are teonghi ; and feel by twma the Utter change 
Of fierce extremes — extremes by ehani^ more fierce, 
From beds of raging fire, to starre in iee, 
Ibeir soft etheiial warmth, and there pine, 
Immoyable, infixed, and flrosen round, 
Periods of time, thenoe hurried bade to fire." 

As it regards the temperatnre of the remote re- 
gions of space, nothing is known. Hence we can- 
not prononnce one point with any degree of certain- 
ty to be at either a high or low degree of tempera- 
ture. If, then, the modem astronomer were forced 
to conjectiire as to the moral uses of comets, iAstead 
of regarding them as the places in which lost spirits 
were imprisoned, he would rather regard them as 
splendid, flaming cars, in which redeemed spirits 
made excursions through the voids of space, behold- 
ing the beauties, the varieties, and the wonders of 
creation. These observations, it is hoped, will not 
be misapprehended. 

The physical ends of comets are wholly enigmat- 
ical and inexplicable. As the wisdcnn of the Cre- 
ator forms nothing in vain, we conclude that they 
answ^ some purpose. Sir Isaac Newton thought 
they performed the part of fire-makers to the sun. 
They frequently fall into that luminaiy, their cen- 
trifugal force being overcome. He supposed that 
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they served to keep up, on its surface, oombustion; 
otherwise he thought there would be an exhaustion 
of heat and flame in the sun. May not these seem- 
ingly erratic orbs, as they dart away from the sun, 
carried along their orbits by the power of Gk)d, serve 
to convey from the remote voids of space free cal- 
oric and light to the source from which they had 
emanated. In their perihelion passage they could 
easily communicate this caloric and light to the sun. 
If this, or some replenishing agency analogous to 
it, be not true, we are at a loss to see why the 
source of light and heat on the sun's surface would 
not become exhausted. If this hypothesis be true, 
comets guided, in their extremely elongated orbits, 
often in periods of many thousand years, by the 
Hand of Omnipotence, are subserving great econom- 
ical physical purposes in the solar system. 

The orbits of comets are very different from those 
of primary and secondary planets. 

Some comets move in an orbit called a hyperbola; 
this never returns within itself. Hence such com- 
ets visit the sun but once; then darting off through 
the voids of space, they are either taken up by the 
influence of gravity, by other systems, as lawless 
fugitives, or they wander on hopelessly and forever, 
on their retumless voyage, through voids of space, 
amid silence, and darkness, and utter nothingness. 
How like the course of these, those erring and stray- 
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ing ones, who obeying not those laws revealed from 
heaven, rnsh madly and irrecoverably into vice, 
where they endlessly move on into greater profund- 
ities of the darkness of misery and gnilt. 

There are other comets which move in extreme- 
ly elongated ellipses. The gr^iat majority of them 
move in orbits of this latter description; and in 
periods longer or shorter, return to the neighbor- 
hood of the sun. The elongated ellipse may be 
represented by a circular thread pulled at the two 
extremities until its sides almost touch. 

The comet of 1811 had a nucleus six times larger 
than the earth, and a train of sixty millions of miles 
in length, more than half the distance from the earth 
to the sun. Herschel estimates the greatest length 
of the tail, as seen on the fifteenth of October, at 
one hundred millions of miles. It was estimated 
that it requires from three to four thousand years 
for it to make a revolutioii in its orbit. A body of this 
size, with such an enormous train, requiring such 
a long period of time to make a single revolution, 
and movii^ with a rapidity that makes the earths 
motion in its orbit seem slow and trifling, gives 
us a display of the omnipotent energies of the great 
and glorious Creator on an august and grand scale« 

Ideas and emotions of this kind will be greatly 
enhanced when we take into consideration the vast 
number of comets in the solar system. £epler said 
8 
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they were as nnmeroiiB as the fishes in tli6 sea. Il 
has been estimated on good data, that there are not 
less than seven millions. Some of them move in 
a retrograde, others in direct motion ; some ap- 
proach the stm in the plane of the ecliptic, others 
at right angles, multitudes £rom all directions. This 
almost infinite number of comets in the solar sys- 
tem, moving in orbits from west to east and from 
east to west; frequently darting firom all points of 
space, crossing the orbits of the planets, and even 
crossing each other's paths, fail not to give us a 
stupendous display of energy and power. 

The o'er-aix^hing concave of heaven, earth's huge 
mountains, flowing rivers and swelling seas, all 
speak of the Omnipotent Hand that made them. 
A more emphatic and eloquent language, however, 
in praise of the same Omnipotent Hand, is unceas- 
ingly uttered by those millions of seeniiBgly ern^e 
orbs, traversing all parts of the solar system. Like 
an august and splendid display of fire- works, blaz- 
ing, dazzling, and emitting long gleams of splendor, 
they, in millions of tracks, streaming in imposing 
radiance, give us in diversity an illuminated rejMre- 
sentation of the power of the Unseen One^ whose 
abode lies far beyond human ken. 

The Sun^ the centre of the Solar System^ wiU 
furt^h ue^with an argument in favor of {he 
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topic qfdueourse. Situated in the centre of the 
Solar System, of enonnous magnitude, and poesefis- 
ing ineiSable splendor, the Sun in all ages has been 
regarded as a symbol of the Divine Bdng. Many 
nations hare worshiped it as a visible representative 
of its unseen Maker ; others have rendered divine 
homage immediately to it. Of all idolatry this is 
the most excusable. For it presents the most im- 
posing scene of any object in the created universe. 
True it is, that many of the stars, which are suns 
of other systems, are immensely larger, and more 
brilliant than it is, yet owing to their great distance, 
their size and brilliancy are amazingly diminished 
to us. So that we may regard the sun as the most 
glorious of all created objects, and as that which on 
a grai\d scale adumbrates that August One, whose 
visibility has never been reached by the utmost 
sweep of the far-seeing telescope. 

It will be appropriate in this discourse to direct 
attention to such facts connected with the luminary 
of day, as afford an illustration of the Omnipotence 
of the Creator of all things. The enormous magni- 
tude of the sun "fills our minds with amazement. It 
seems almost a universe within itself. The orHt 
of the moon would be a girdle &r too small to em- 
brace the circumference of that huge orb. If the 
centre of the sun were placed beside the centre of 
the earth, the former would extend almost as fut 
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beyond the orbit of the moon as it is from the earth 
to the orbit of our own satellite. Then if the (mn 
were a hollow sphere, the earth in its centre, the 
moon, as now, might freely revolve about it, and be> 
yond there would be ample back-ground to represent 
all the fixed stars. A mountain-chain on earth seems 
almost incomprehensibly great; a whole continent 
much greater than the mountain; the oceans taken 
together as a whole, far greater than the continent; 
the whole globe immensely larger than the ocSms. 
As large as the great globe may seem, it would re* 
quire thirteen hundred thousand globes, the size of 
the one on which we live, fused into a mass, to 
make one of the magnitude of the sun. The human 
mind is absolutely incapable of taking into a single 
conception, in all its fullness, an idea of sueh ex- 
tension. I suppose the sun of different persons, 
that is, the idea of it, as it exists in different minds,' 
varies as much as the countenance of those individ- 
uals. All may have in mind what to them seems 
a stupendous thought; but none have one answera* 
ble to the original object. 

Very singular phenomena connected with the 
sun are those "spots" seen on its surfiskse. Through 
the telescope tBey appear as huge worlds lying on 
its surface. Some of them are as large as the globe 
on which we live. There are good reasons for be- 
lieving that they are openings or breaks in the In- 
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minoiis atmosphere that Bnnonnds that orb. That 
IB, those phosphorescent clouds, parting, exposes a 
certain part of the opaque surface. At one time, 
one of these spots has been seen to break asunder, 
the two parts driving violently in opposite di- 
rections; at another, it has been observed that one 
of them would suddenly be broken up, as a piece of 
ice would be thrown on a hard sur&ce, the pieces 
flying in every direction. 

In the motion of these spots, the extensive change 
and the powerful forces impress our minds, that no 
common energies are there in operation. In twen- 
ty-five days and ten hours, the sun revolves about 
its axis ; it describes a small irregular orbit about the 
centre of gravity of the solar system; it has a mo- 
tion through space around some unknown centre; 
all of which motions indicate the Omnipotence of 
the Hand of Him who is symbolized by it. En- 
throned in the centre of a vast system, almost in- 
finite to limited capacities, sending forth bountiful 
supplies of light and heat, as far, or it may be, far- 
ther than the orbit of Neptune, and binding by the 
infiuence of gravity in one harmonious and accord- 
ant whole primary planets, satellites, and comets; 
the sun, possessing and imparting such amazing 
energies, gives us an imposing exhibition of His 
power whose existence it dimly and faintly 
shadows forth. 
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It may not le incqpprapriatB here to make an 
allusion to the Mosaic account of Creation. 
This will be more saitable firom the fact that refer- 
ence, in this discourse, has been made to the great 
periods of the revolution of some of the comets, and 
to the motion of the sun through space, accompan- 
ied by ail the bodies of the system, around some 
unknown centre. The sun, in six thousand years, 
would make but a small part of a revolution in its 
enormous orbit. Many of the comets would not 
make two revolutions in that time. If we are ap* 
proaching the closing period of this earth, as many 
honestly believe, it is difficult to conjecture why 
some comets should be placed in such orbits that 
diey would, during their exictonce, perform no more 
than two or three revolutions; or why the sun, ac* 
eompanied by a grand cortege of worlds, be suffer- 
ed to continue in existence no longer than it would 
perform a small fraction of its great revolution. 

In the mutation of the earth^s axis, in the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, and in the variation or mo- 
tion of the orbits of the planets, there are found 
revolutions varying from nineteen years to two 
hundred thousand years. Tliese long periods in 
the solar system clearly indicate that it was formed 
for a duration^which to human capacity might seem 
to extend so far toward the infinite, ae to be lost in 
remote obscurity. Such facts lead us to the oondu- 
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men that the solflr BTBtim has eithtr edsted dariag 
long epochs in the past, or that it willcontuiiie in es* 
istenoe and activity during ooantleai eydas in fo^ 
tore. Or it is not improbable that both may be 
trne. K geology be not the yeriest &Ue, and if 
those entombed fossil lemaiiis found in the strata 
ef the earth^s crust, be not a mocking enigma, then 
the planet on which we lire has turned on its axis, 
moved in its orbit, remained with its poles fixed in 
tiie heavens, has been the theatre of life, and has 
been subject to vital and physical laws during un- 
told periods, which swell one upon the other, until 
the laboring mind feels a conscioiis incapacity to 
comprehend them. This view of the subject, in 
nowise conflicts with tixo teachings of the sacred 
volume. For all the facts of geological science 
confirm tiie account that is given in the bible, that 
man was created about six thousand years ago. We 
cannot think that prior to six thous^uad yearo now 
past, that the infinite realms of space were desert, 
empty, and tenantless ; ii radiated and adorned by, 
nor sun, nor system, nor planet, n<Mr accompanying 
moon, ncH- wuidering comets. Why should Deity, 
during the epochs of past eternity, not manifest his 
Omnipotence in creating worlds and systems ? The 
telescope has demonstrated that suns and worlds 
have existed in some parts of the voids of space 
£»r millions of years. The telescopic tube, in thus 
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oondDCtdng us back so far in the past, opens up in 
]ong vistas brilli«it displajs of the creating energy 
and omnipotent power of Him who is of old, from 
eyerlasting. The history of the created oniyerse, 
extending from its earliest beginning through all 
its stages, would be an object that curiosity would 
much covet. Of course it will never be obtained 
in this life. There may, however, be volumes, 
which in a future and more felicitous condition of 
existence will be perused with pleasure of a high 
and holy character. The redeemed in heaven were 
heard by John in his Apocalyptic vision, in strains 
of exulting rapture, crying out, ^^ Great and mar- 
velous are thy works, Lord Qod Almighty! " Yet 
in this life it is natural to desire to know when the 
work of creation comm^ioed, how it has progressed, 
whether it yet be completed, or whether by a series 
of creating acts in future, the domain of creation 
may not be enlarged by redeeming portions of 
space, empty, dark, and waste. No one certainly 
would be guilty of the sin and folly of limiting the 
Holy One in the operation of his infinite power. 

77ie aiderial heavens present us with an au- 
gust and magnificent representation tf the power 
of God. In every direction around us in space, to 
the zenith, nadir, and to lateral directions, east, 
west, north, south, in seemingly prodigal profusion^ 
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are foasd the fixed rian, ae they are namdlj de* 
nominated. 1%e shadow ^f nigfat oait in any di- 
rection, will call into splendid visibiHty innnmera* 
ble shining whs, twinkling in natire radiance. 
There seems a wilderness of them extending over 
interminable tracks of the great inane. Contem- 
plating the imposing scene, there comes over the 
mind of the astronomer a feeling anal(^ns to the 
bewildering amazement, and that sense of the 
boundless and unlimited, felt by the nntntored 
savage of our own continent, on reflecting on those 
vast primsdyal forests in which he was bom and 
nartnred, and out of which neither his mind nor 
body has ever strayed. Yet the great heavens sur- 
rounding us have been found to have definite form. 
This idea, when it first dawns upon the soul, pro- 
duces a most astonishing sensation. That which 
was deemed infinite is found to possess shape, and 
to be liouted. The telescope, by a series of sound- 
ings and guagings, made this wonderful discoveiy. 
The form of the system of stars in which we are 
located, which was once confidently believed to be 
the whole universe, has been ascertained to be that 
of a ring. The nocturnal firmament, blazing with 
innumerable suns, impresses our minds with the 
idea of vast and unlimited power. When this view 
. is enlarged by the telescope, the same idea proper- 
timaUy enkiges. But when those myriads of orbs 



are foimd to faaye shape aed limit, aad yrkaa aal 
teyood in tiie yoids of apaoe, immmeraUe otlMv 
ayBteoiB of itars, as grei^, and in many inatatieea 
&r greater, we found, than the one in whiidi we are 
located, then the idea of Omnipotence in all ite 
fnlnesB dawns upon the sonl. Then looking np 
through all these assemblages of created systems, 
to Him who created them, we are ready to ezdaim 
with rapture and devotional feeiings : -* 

"Father of all! in every age, 

In erwy dime adoredt 
By aaint, bgr aiTace* and tj rngs, 
Jehorah, Jore, or IiordI" 

"Xhou great, first Oanaet least 



lb thee, whose temple is all spaoe, 
Whose altar earth, sea, and sides; 

One chorus let all beings raise, 
All nature's incense rise." 



Ilear the bright star in the '' Harp," is a star of 
an elongated form, which under the telescope di- 
vides into two parts; each part und^ a higher 
power separates into distinct portions. So that 
four stars burst as by magical powa?, under teles- 
copic vision, from that which, to the unassisted 
©ye, seemed but one. This proves to be a four-fold 
group. There are binary, treUe, and quadruple 
multiple stars. These form separate systems wUh^ / 
in a greats syst^n. One peculiarity of these as* 
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•odated Mnor qritemt istbiik tkey rerolyvflroaiid 
each other. Their motioae have been dietinetly 
detected; in many instanoea the dements of dieir 
orbils detennined. In the four-fold group referred 
to near '^Alpba Ljra," there is a mutual reyolntioQ. 
There is something in this imposing and sublime ; 
four suns, each as laige as ours, or laif er, mutually 
revolving about each other in enormous orbits of 
long periods. It is eomputed that it requires a 
million of years to accomplish one combined revo- 
lution. Taking this one group as a l^pe of this 
dass of stars, what displays have we in those gx»p> 
geous fields of space of the Omnipotence of Deity I 
Not only has motion been detedted among these 
systems, but nniiy sin^e stars are found also to bd 
darting through space. There is every reason to 
believe that all of what are termed ^< fixed" stars, 
are in rapid motion. The eighty or one hundred 
millions of stars composing our astral system, are 
all, doubtless, in motion, complex, varied, and 
unifor^i. Even our astral system, the annular form 
of which is marked out by "the solar walk or milky 
way," stupendous as it may be, with all its restless 
throng of activities, is doubtless moving in solemn 
majesly around some unknown centre, still sug« 
gesting other and more astonishing movements. . 
Mutations of this august nature fidl not to make 
an overpowering impression on the human mind 
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in favor of the omnipotent Hand of Him whose 
presence and glory, invisible to mortal vision, lie 
fiur beyond these energies and activities. 

There is a&ct tanght in revelation, and intimate- 
ly connected both with the science of astronomy 
and the Omnipotence of Deity, to which I wish 
now to call attention. 

It is the final conflagration. 

This fearfnl catastrophy is aUnded to in varions 
parts of the sacred volume. Bnt Peter, in his 
Second General Epistle, teach« it distinctly and 
emphatically. Says he, ^^ Bnt the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent beat, the ea^th 
also, and the works that are therein, shall be burned 
up. . . Looking for and hasting unto the com- 
ing of the day of God, wherein the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless, we, accord* 
ing to his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." 

I deem it important, both in a theological and 
scientific point of view, that we have precise ideas 
of the extent and design of the conflagration. 

What will be the extent of this great catastro- 
phe? Will the earth be burned to a cinder, be 



annihilated, and be blotted out of the solar BystemI 
There are some smptores which, taken ont of their 
connection, wonld seem to &Tor the idea of total 
annihilation in the general conflagration. By wrest- 
ing passages of holy writ from their relationships, 
and regarding them as isolated, or giving them a 
totally different application from the one intended 
by the inspired writers, we may make them mean 
anything we choose. The honest aim of erery 
reader of the bible should be, in interpreting the 
sacred yolnme, to try to ascertain what was the 
idea in the mind of the writer when the passage 
was penned. This can only be done by regarding 
the sacred yolnme as a unit ;— that it teaches one 
great system of divine tmHi, embracing various 
parts, all of which have a due rdation to each other. 
JBLence the necessity, by comparison, of making one 
part the interpreter of the other. By this mode 
of investigation, with due reliance on heavenl} 
wisdom, and the illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
we shall, not, in an honest and holy search fm* 
truth, be misled. Adopting this rule, we shall 
reject the idea of the annihilation of the globe 
on which we live. For the apostle speaks of 
"a new heaven and a new earth.^' By the new 
. heavens, we are to understand the circumambient 
atmosphere, and probably the adjacent regions of 
sjpice. The new earth, is spc&en of as subservin g 
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a definite end ; — ^being the abode of righteonsness. 
So that instead of the conflagration being designed 
to annihilate the earth, the object was to transform, 
to pnrify, and to adorn it, so as to suit it for the 
abode of a higher order of life than is now found 
(mit. 

We haye no authority from the sacred yolume, 
or from the analogies of natnre, to affirm that one 
pertide of matter eyer has been ^troyed or er^ 
will be. Deity makes nothing in vain; he is not 
like man that he would change his plans. No 
worid called into existence will erer be spoken 
into nonentity. Change is the law and nature of 
matter, but these changes instead of tiding to its 
destruction, indicate its perfection. The extinction 
of the earth would derange the whole solar system, 
making of it one general ruin. If the solar system 
were blotted out of existence, the great astral sys- 
tem, doubtless, would be fetally deranged; the 
ruinous influence might extend to all astral systems. 
In reference to the created universe, we. may in 
truth adopt the sentiment of the poet ; 

*'A11 are but parts of one stupendous whole." 

We may safely say that the annihilation of any 
one orb c^ space implies the destruction of the 
entire &bric of creation. Who would suppose that 
the aU-benevdent Creator would reduce to a desert. 



a blank, a chaos, that glorious material sfamctiire, 
which in all its vastness constitiitieB a word expres- 
sive of his glorious character t 

The design of the^ conflagration may be leam^ 
ed from the sacred volmae. There are two great 
catastrophes therein referred to in relation to onr 
planet — ^the detoge and the conflagration. The 
former had reference to a moral end — ^it was em- 
blematic, baptismal regeneration. The lattor points 
to similar, thongb, in nature, higher moral ends. 
If the former have an analogy to a regenerating 
act, the latter has to the more glorions event of the 
resorredion. The earth will certainly ondergo^ 
transformation highly analogous to that which will 
mark the raised bodies of the dead. The one,, how- 
ever, vrill be a change of the human body ; the 
other, the globe on which we live. The deluge, 
regeneration, tiie resurrection of the haman body, 
and the conflagration, are important incidents in 
the redemption scheme, as revealed in the sacred 
scriptioios. So intimate the connection, and so 
beautiful the harmony, between the moral and the 
physical world I 

As to the ways and means, or the agents, by 
which the earth's great catastrophe may be effected, 
there are a great variety within the control of the 
Omnipoteuoe of Deity. Indeed, infinite power, as 
we cm rea4Uy .cp»ceive, cpijOd call any agencies, .or 
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any amotint of them, into existence sufficient and 
adequate to accomplish this or any other object of 
his ooandl. He, by his word, all-powerftil, could, 
without the intervention of secondary causes, ac> 
complish whatever his wisdom would prompt him 
to. But he operates by law and order. Both in 
the physical and moral world he works by means, 
agents, and instruments. The great event in ques- 
tion, doubtless, will be effected by secondary cau- 
ses ; and this will be performed by his will, just as 
much as thou^ no secondary causes intervened be- 
tween the mandate emanating from him and the 
event to be accomplished. The thoroughly versed 
student in nature sees tbo Hand of Ood in every 
cause and eveiy effect, in eveiy change and every 
event. The oxygen and nitrogen composing the 
atmosphere, by being slightly changed in their rela- 
tive proportions, would be amply adequate for the 
purpose — producing a conflagration which would 
be visible to the remote bodies of the solar system ; 
ocmipared with which, the burning of Bome, or 
Moscow, or the firing of a prairie or a great forest 
would be as the light of a taper or glow-w(mn to 
the radiance of the sun. Geological science justi- 
fies us in the belief that the whole interior of the 
globe is a vast sea of fire ; and that volcanoes are 
safety-valves communicating with that internal 
molten mass. Here, then, are abundant resouroeii 
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for the great catattrophe which the sacred Tolume 
AMireB QB awaitg the destiny of our planet. It has 
long been a hypothesis that the same event might 
be effected by one of the larger comets of onr sys- 
tem, in its perihelion passage becoming intensely 
heated, and then sweeping with its enormous train 
over the globe, which, according to the supposition 
(for it can be regarded in no higher light) a confla- 
gration would commence in the atmosphere, on the 
continents and islands, beginning with cities and 
forests, and then, by decomposing the elements of 
the water, communicate to the great ocean. ' ISbe* 
marks of this natnre might be extended much far-* 
ther; these, however, are deemed sufficient. The 
Omnipotence of Deity displayed in all the works of 
oieation, and revealed in the sacred scriptures, is 
warrant amply. sufficient for the accomplishment of 
the great event in question, in due and appropriate 
manner. 

There areeertain phenomena in the physical uni- 
verse whidb would seem to indicate a great change 
on the globe in fiiture. Many stars have vanished 
from the heaves, and have never again been 
found. In some instances, stars have suddenly 
appeared, shone out with a remarkable brilliancy, 
and then have disappeared. Remarks Mrs. Som- 
erville, in her very learned and profound work on 
tha eottnaotiraof 4l» Pbjmical Sdenees: ''In l?«a 
» 
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a Btar was discovered in Cassiopeia, which rapidly 
increased in brightness till it even surpassed that 
of Jupiter ; it then gradually diminished in splen- 
dor, and having exhibited all the variety of tints 
that indicate the changes of combustion, vanished, 
sixteen months after its discovery, without altering 
its position. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more tremendous than a conflagration that could be 
visible at such a distance." 

Change is not only the law which governs the 
planet on which we live, but it extends to the whole 
solar' system. Nothing save the great Creator, and 
the laws which he framed, and which govern mat- 
ter, is to be regarded as fixed, permanent, and im* 
mutable. Change has a wide and fer-reaching do- 
minion. The sublime architecture of the solar sys- 
tem is subject to marvelous mutations. Enk's 
comet has demonstrated the fact of the existence of 
an interplanetary ether. This ether must of neces- 
sity oppose a resistance to the orbitual motion of 
the bodies of the solar system, diminishing their 
centrifugal force, and by this means, after the lapse 
of long periods, causing them to Ml into the sun. 
It may be regarded as certain, that ultimately, how- 
ever distant the epoch may be, all the bodies of the 
solar system — comet, planet, and satellite — ^will be 
thrown in one huge mass on the surface of the sun. 
May 99t the present solar system have been elimi- 
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nated from the wreck and rainB of a Bolar Bye- 
tern which had an existence before the present 
onel Have we not a right from analogies to ex- 
pect that when the present solar system shall have 
been made a heap of ruins and rabbish, that under 
the operation of great laws, doing the bidding of the 
all-powerfal Creator, that a new system will emeige 
out of the old one, into splendid existence, furnish* 
ing the abode of life, happiness, and intelligence I 
These stupendous evolutions, whose slow and sol- 
emn sfeps seem to occupy eternities, may only be 
to the Divine Being as the unfolding of a rose be- 
fore mortal vision** 



*lliere has been, in the foregoing iennoA» alladoa raftde to tKe rdatioa of 
the aclenoe of Geology to the teaching of the Sacred Scrlptorefc TheChristfaa 
world hae been mnch and needlessly alanned aa to the alleged diflorapancy of 
that sdenoeand many parts of the Bible; butespedaUy the writings af K oss gT 
The Bible is trne : so is Oeology. They cak be harmonised. Tlie writer has 
deUrered a series of sermons in reUtlon to the snt^eot The sermons In qw»* 
ttonbayebeenreoelTed with fcTor from the pnlpit. It is the Intention a* * 
fhtnre period, liib being prolonged, to write them out and publish them. 
Should the sennons on Astrononor nwefc ^tt » AToraWa »evttOl^ tbli «ffl 
Kdona the sooaw, and with tha-gwa*«f i^Mwro. 
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**0h, the depfth of the riches both of the wiadem and knowledge of God I 
Bow unBMidhable are his Judgments, and his ways past finding but I "-^ 
B(ttuuinxl:88. 

Oiifi of thiB natnlvil traitB in the htinian mind is 
to ref€ir]]eff6ots to imnaes. This is common in all 
ag^s and condition of life. Even the chUd !• 
tronbleBOtUe in. making inqniries, afi to the eatuie 
<rf whatever comes before its obfielrvatioin. It seems 
the nature of the mind, imparted in its original 
ereatioti, to trace appearancies and occnrrehoes to 
titeir origin and cause, Ittid to find out an ekpkam* 
tion of that ^anse. Any of ybu determine a inan^ 
chitraeter by hiia actions. A series of imprudent 
actions -will induce any one to say of him who com- 
tiiitted theih, that he is imprndeiit. This is trae lii 
eases where the man has not been seen. A man liv- 
ing in Asia ckn be thtis judged of,^t3i pteiiakm^oA 
aceawicy, by ^tie living iitt^to From- 
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the actions of another yon may detennine whether 
he be kindly of ill-disposed to you. Pious deeds 
pro^e the character of the Christian, There was 
a man in the gospel who sowed good seed in his 
field, the servants came and told him that tares had 
sprung up also ; he inferred instantly that an enemy 
had sowed tiie tares, though the act of the enemy 
"Was not seen. 

A wise man, a foolish man, an angry man, or a 
benevolent man, is determined by his actions. The 
knowledge and talent of an author, or an artist, or 
a workman, may be determined from the book, 
painting, or machine. If we thus can determine 
from his actions, the character and qualities of the 
mind of an individual, may we not, with equal ease 
and certainty, infer the character of God from his 
works? The question thus stated, is one, not of 
theory and speculation, but of experience and actual 
knowledge. It is one not merely to be examined by 
the philosopher, but is level to every capacity. The 
works of God are before our eyes. From these, as 
from effect to cause, we may ascend to the presence 
of God. In the text, the apostle is admiring the 
Wisdom of Grod in connection with the history of 
the Jewish nation. As there is a connection be- 
tween genera and species, so there is a connection 
between this individual instance of divine wisdom 
' and the numberless displays of it in creation, pro- 



vidence, and redemption. Surely the whole of 
the diyine proceeding in reference to the Jewd, 
from the calling of Abraham to the present hour, 
of the history of that singular people, presents an 
astonishing display of wisdom. The calling of 
the father of the fiuthfiil, the sojonm of his pos-^ 
terity in Egypt, their peregrinations in the wilder^ 
ness, their settlement in Canaan, their dispersipn 
and restoration, their complete destruction as a 
nation after the cracifixion of Christ, and their 
preservation since that as a distinct people, all 
declare the glory of Gbd. ''O, the depth of the 
riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of God I 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding outf' The whole volume of inspira- 
tion abounds in instances of the Wisdom of Gkxl. 
So does every object of creation. Tree, shrub, and 
flower, man, beast, and insect; sun, star, and globe; 
each proclaim the Wisdom of Deity. Through 
nature we may look up to nature's God. Creation 
is a vast, a huge mirror, in] which the Wisdom of 
God, in ftdl form is lucidly reflected* Every age 
may see this ; every heart should adore it. 

2%e Wisdom of Ooct^ the theme of the Apoe- 
tleU admiration in the text^ and one cf the nat- 
v/ral attributes of the Divine Being^ is the topic 
now presented for illustration amd r^Uction. 
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The Wisdom of Beity is en aliferibate in the dirilie 
cteract^ which f^mishee a delightftil theme to Ite 
CMitednpliitive christian^ upon which to meditate* 
Both tito moral and phyrieal rmiveree are goyerned 
by that glorions Being, revealed in revelation, and 
maniJeflted in creation. We have undoubted evi- 
dence of his governing in both. If we were fhU 
ef misgivings as to his wisdom in mling in those 
great realms, onr happiness would be much cuj> 
tailed ; nay, positive misery would ensue. la pro* 
portion to the conviction that we have of the divine 
wisdom will our happiness be. The one will rise 
and fell with the other ; enlarged views in one case 
will be followed by enlarged enjoyment in the 
other; meagre views by meagre pleasures. If any 
one take a voyage over stormy, tempestuous seas, 
or travel through an unknown and dangeTOus 
country, it would be necessary to have an experi- 
enced pilot, or an intelligent guide. In sickness, 
Irhen the fraine is visited by complicated and dite 
mialadies, the jsci^itific and skillM physician is 
neoessaiy. Living under a moral administration, 
where actions, good or bad, are followed by inevi- 
table consequences, how consoling the reflection 
that an all-wise Being is the ruler thereof I Pos- 
sessed of a physical nature, allied to the physical 
universe, being a, part of it, and having a home in 
it^ how pleasing the reflection that Gody^aodowed 
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wiiih sDfinite wisdom, gcmmB and witehM oreit it. 
Our confidence laanB m reposing trust on tin 
pei&ot wisdom of thA Falber of all orest^d things. 
This sttiibnte is to our nflEections as tbeelm or Q$k 
to the vine. The divine wisdom, wh^er viewed 
in relation to natand theology, the redemption of 
the hmnan &mily by a mediator, or that providfla* 
tial govenunentso dear to all, is o£eqiial importance. 
The contemplation of a tiieme of sudi tnterest, 
viewed from any point or in any light, cannot ful 
to be a soio?ce of hi^^est profit. Those brilliant . 
displays of it, seen in the immeasurable voids of 
space, lifted up by the sci^ice of astronomy, can 
make none oth^ than a grMid and imposing im* 
pcession on intellig^Qt picly. 

The spheroidal form of the earth on whieh we 
Mw, together with all the planet $ of the eolar 
eyetemy duly ooneidered^ proclaims the Wisdom 
ofChd. 

A flnid mass of matter, of untform destiny, Hie 
particles of which mntnaHy gravitate to each other, * 
will asBiime the form of a sphere, wh^i at rest. 
Snch a mass, when rotating, will bulge at fhe 
eqnator and flatten at the poles. It has been satis* 
faetorily demonstrated that the earth is flattened at 
the poles. The equatorial diameter of the globe 
bdng 7,9M miles; the polar diameter 7,008; there 
10 
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being a difference of twenty-six niiles. Newton 
infeiredihatitwaaoriginaliyinaftnidBtate. The 
recent discoveries of geological science have con- 
finned this theory. The original fluidity of the 
earth can have no further bearing on the topic of 
discourse, than merely pointing to the probable 
mode of creation, observed by the great Ardiitect, 
•in bringing the universe to its present improved 
state, under the operation of laws doing the bid- 
ding of his will. 

Whether we regard the earth, fall formed, perfect, 
uid as we now behold it, as springing out of chaos 
in obedience to the omnipotent fiat; or as'by slow 
degrees, as just indicated, taking on its present 
form ; in either mode the Wisdom of Deity is alike 
conspicuous. Its spheroidal form stands out before us 
us among the demonstrated facts of Astronomy. Be- 
fore, however, pointing out the peculiar advantages 
therefrom resulting, it may be satisfactory to allude 
to the facts which led to the great discovery. Experi- 
ment has shown that the second's pendulum, which 
<vibrates 86,400 times in a mean day at the equa- 
tor, will do the same at every point on the earth's 
surfiace, if its length be increased progressively, to 
the pole, as in proportion to the square of the line 
of the latitude. The mutation of the earth's axis 
and tiie precession of the equinoxes being ocea- 
sioned by the action of the sun imd moon on the 
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pTotaberant matter of the eqnatcnr of the earth, 
show that there is a compression at the poles. In 
trayeling from tibe poles to the eqnator there is a 
r^nlar decrease of the gravitating force. These 
facts, in connection with others which might be 
mentioned, prove that tiie earth is not a perfect 
sphere, but, being flattened at the poles, presents 
somewhat the ap{>earance, to use a common object 
of representation, of an orange. This discov- 
ery was made in the seventeenth centmy. Like 
many others of a valuable character in science, it 
was made &om trifling and almost accidental occur- 
rences. "The variation in the length of the pen- 
dulum was first remarked by Bichter, in 1672, 
while observing transits of the fixed stars across 
the meridian at Cayenne, about five degrees north 
of the equator." His clock not keeping correct 
time, he found that it lost tsfb minutes and twenty- 
eight seconds every day. Returning to Europe and 
repeating the experiments, he found that at Fans 
the variation continued to exist. These facts being 
communicated to Sir Isaac Newton, without leav-- 
ing his arm-chair, it is said, he determined the 
form of the earth, as now known to exist. This 
was one of the most brilliant triumphs of genius 
that the world ever witnessed. Observations made 
afterwards confirmed the truth of the theory of the 
illustrious Englishman. 
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Were the globe a perfect spheore &t reet, tiie 
waters of the oeean, from gravity, would equally 
extend all around it. Bnt sneli a globe turalng on 
itB axis, would oanse the waters to rush to the 
e<iuator, submeEi^g all that paart of the globe. 
Just as water will ran down hill, so is there aeon- 
Btant tendency of the oceans to flow toward the 
poles, connteracting ttie tendency <rf the eav&'iS 
motion to cause an excessive and bnlgi^ accnmn* 
lation of that element at the equatorial rc^ona^ 
This provision in the structure of onr^pliuiet pie^ 
vents large and valuable regions of oouintry from 
being submerged. Its spheroidal form, then, evi- 
dently has an important and designed relation to 
its motion on its axis. This relationship dm a sig- 
na;l manner evinces the Wisdom of Deity. AH the 
planets of the solar system are found to be com- 
pressed at their poled^ It is likewise ascertaiBed 
that they all not only rotate, but it has been dis- 
covered that the period of their rotation varies — 
some in longer, and others in shorter time. Those 
rotating in shorter periods — such, for instance, as 
Jupiter, are flattened more at the poles. Jupiter 
moves on its axis with astonishing rapidity — occu- 
pying not so much as half the time which the earth 
does in making a period. The former moving at 
the rate of 28,000 miles per hour, the latter at the 
rate of 1,000 — ^the former moving fai?ther in one 
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hour in ita rotatory motiaa than the latter docs ni 
twentj-lbiir honrs. Jnpiter has a greater velocity 
on its axis than any planet in onr system. It is 
likewise more compressed at the poles. The pro- 
portion subsisting between its velocity of rotation 
and its compression at the poles, indicates adapta- 
tion and contrivance. Doubtless, thereby the most 
disaatroua consequences are prevented: the equa^ 
torial regions of that magnificent world are by this 
provision saved from being completely submerged. 
Every planet in the sdar system, in its spheroidal 
facm has stamped upon it the seal of divine wis- 
dom. As small and seemingly insignificant occur- 
rences and phenomena have often led to some of 
the grandest discoveries, so apparently accidental 
properties connected with the orbs of space poii;it 
to the skill and contrivance of that august Being 
whose wisdom is radiant in every sun, and is embo- 
died in all worlds. Even as the infinite perfections 
of Jehovah, veiled and incarnate in the humanity of 
the Son of Man, sometimes shone out with resplen- 
dent lustre, amazing, delighting, and filling all with 
divine admiration, while sympathy and compas- 
sion were shed upon forms of suflering and misery 
—-so, in astronomical science, in small modifica- 
tions of the forms of worlds or the shapes of their 
orbits, there come forth radiant emanations from 
infinite wisdom, breaking with lustre on the soul 
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— ^reminding us of the siuilight breaking through 
the key-hole into a dark room, or through the rente 
and crevices of evening clouds, sweeping far across 
the concave of heaven in long, and brilliant, and 
graceful streamers. 

Frmfh the great law of gravity^ we may deduce 
facti of a nature to illustrate the Wisdom of 
Deity. 

Job says, concerning the power of God, "He 
stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing." Job, in respect 
to a knowledge of astronomy, was greatly in 
advance of that philosophy which called in the aid 
of the elephant and the tortoise on which to locate 
the globe. The earth and all the orbs revealed in 
astronomy are hung out in the voids of infinite 
space. In respect to space there is no up nor down, 
no east nor west, no north nor south. The surface 
of the globe determines our ideas of upward and 
downward directions — ^the fixity of the poles, of 
east, west, north, and south. Point in what direc- 
tion we may, we are but pointing into the realms 
of space. All is space — above, below, all around 
— space knows no heigth nor depth, no length nor 
breadth. It has not form or shape ; it is boimdless, 
endless, formless. Man's contracted ideas derived 
from this little globe are not capable of being 
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•applied to it Then how are the bodifiB of the solar 
system and all the bodies of space held togetter ' 
Why do they not fly in lawless ooi^hsion, each one 
antagonist to the oilier, in a contrary directiont 
Why do they not, coming from all directionB, fall 
together, forming one stnpendons mass, crade and 
misshapen, of useless rabbish — constitating vast 
and fearful ruins in the limitless wilderness of 
untenanted space? Until the days of Sir Isaac 
Newton, no intelligible imswer could be given to 
tiiese questions. It was reserved /or his giant 
intellect to discover the mysterious, the invisible, 
the all-powerfiil agency — an agency constituting 
something of a representation of the Deity — ^by 
which the whole created universe was held together 
in harmonious and stable unity — every part occu« 
pying a due relation to the whole, and the whole a 
due relation to every part. What an energy, what 
a power, thus binding all together I All the 
cables, chains, cords, and bands with which humaa 
beings are familiar, seem toys and playthings com- 
pared to this ! Verily, it is a type of the Omnip- 
tent — ^an emanation from himl Surely, it is a 
living eternal mandate of his will I 

Any mass of matter, such, for instance, as a stone, 
elevated to a height and suddenly abandoned, will 
fell to the earth in a perpendicular line. Why 
does it take that direction? Why not take some 
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olh^<-^6V0n.«n opposite dhwetion} It may be le-i 
oittrked ttiati there are fixed kitvis goterniog fialliiig' 
bodiee. Thcise kws indicate » mysterioiis sfympa- 
ihy between the falling body and ibe earth. That 
sympathy i& connected with that mysteriouB^ in^id'* 
iUe agency whid) binds in hanaiony tiie whole' 
frame of <»reated orbs. The laws referred to as 
governing fiiUing bodies, were known befoise the 
time of Newt<»i. The fact that the moon reToi^ed 
aJFomd the earth, was also known. Bnt what 
force, agency, or powei? held it in its orbit, was tfce 
question. The scientiflo world was mnch agitated 
in perplexing inqnmes and discussions as to the 
canse of fbeltiBar retention in itis orbit. Sir Isaac 
Newton demonstrated that the earth's satellite was* 
governed in its movement in its orbit by the same 
laws which regulate a falling stone. This, wit3i the 
assumption that an original impulse was given 
it, explained the phenomena of its orbitual motion. 
Hhe story of the fiilling apple is a magnificent 
stoiy. It did not first suggest to the mind of the 
great philosopher the idea of gravity. Successive 
discoveries and successive investigations had start- 
ed the question in the mind of many, as to the prob- 
able existence of such a force or power. Newton 
demonstrated that which hundreds had conjectured. 
In the progress of human discoveries one intellect 
is not capable of extending its investigations 



beyoiJd a eertain limit. Luther, in the Reforma- 
tlon, but perfected that which great uid good 
spirits before him had commenced. Franklin, by 
exp€5rim^ demonstrated the identity of electricity 
and. li^tning ; which identity had long been a 
B«bjee« of conjectttre. Pxdton did no more than 
apply steam to navigation; the expansive power 
of steam and the natnre of the steam-engine being 
previously known. Many of the laws governing 
dbctrieity were known before llforse set the tde- 
graph in motion. Bie discoveiy of. great truths 
is^ slow, gradual, progressive; they dawn by de- 
grees on the mind, analogoisB to the rising al the 
luminary of day; — ^first, there is a faint, dim, and 
obscure twilight, growing brighter tod brighter. 
As some one ascending a high eminence, snch as 
a hill or tower, behelds the sun first, so some great 
intellect ascending to an eminence far above the 
mass, first obtains a view of new truths ; this first 
view of rising truths is called discovery and inven- 
tion. The mode in which diseoveries are made in 
science is very much Hke the manner in which the 
gospel was revealed to the world. So that we m$gr 
conclude, the gradital manner in which the gospel 
was revealed was wisely adapted to the laws go- 
verning the human mind. Such is one among in- 
numerable instances of the connection of science 
andrdigion. 
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The discovery of the law of gravity gave a new 
impulse to the study of the physical sciences. It 
opened np a new view to the created universe, 
revealing wonderful displays of the Wisdom of 
Deity, which before had not been seen, or even 
conjectured in the wildest dreams of imagination. 
Columbus discovered a new world; the discovery 
of the law of gravity led to the discovery of great 
astral worlds, lying scattered abroad in the ocean 
of space. The sun may be regarded as the centre 
of an attractive force, extending indefinitely in 
all directions in space. Neptune, the farthest 
planet in the solar system yet discovered, at a dis- 
tance of three thousand millions of miles, descri- 
bing an enormous orbit, is obedient to this central 
gravitating force. At this distance £rom the sun, 
the planets testify the existence of this agency. 
The comets revolving about the sim in extremely 
elongated ellipses, many of them extend far beyond 
the orbit of Neptune, in unexplored, and- perhaps 
in unoccupied regions of space, and in obedience 
to the gravitating energy emanating from the sun, 
after a lapse of thousands of years return from their 
solitary wanderings — so that from the sun there 
goes forth a gravitating power extending over an 
enormous area. The stars fixed, as they are usu- 
ally termed, are all suns — many of them much 
larger than our sun. From analogy of a most sat- 
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isfactory kind, they all send forth an energy of 
grayity, as our central luminary does. Nay, New- 
ton demonstrated that every • particle of matter 
attracts every other particle of matter in the uni- 
verse, with a force bearing a proportion to mass 
and distance. Then, wherever, in the concave of 
heaven, or in the profundities of space, there is 
seen^ however apparently small, a star to twinkle, 
there is a centre from which radiates a marvelous 
power of efficacy sufficient to bind a system of 
worlds together in harmonious unity. The globu- 
lar form of the dew-drop, the hail-stone, and the 
huge world, alike are due to gravity. Those great 
astral systems looming from the far distant fields 
of space, and falling on the astronomer's telesco- 
pic vision, filling his mind with amazement and 
wonder, are found to have something of a globular 
form. This indicates the action of gravity in those 
remote regions of the universe. The universality 
of the law of gravity may be regarded as an infer- 
ence or deduction, of a reliable kind. Without its 
agency there would be neither rule, nor law, nor - 
harmony in the physical universe. It, in this part 
of the dominion of God, answers to the moral law 
of God in the moral universe.^ The annulling and 
abrogating of one would produce a physical, the 
other a moral, chaos and anarchy. In all cases, the 
Divine Being operates by laws, both in the physi* 
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cal and fhe monQ world. Whether we study the- 
ology or the physical seiences, we should constantly 
bear in mind that all is subject to laws — fixed, 
immutable, wise, and divine. Nature and revela- 
tion both combine in declaring the fact that God i^ 
a God of order. It has been said that order was 
heaven's first law. Heaven has no laws which do 
not tend to order. God is a being of order and 
perfection — aU the laws found in the physical and 
moral universe are emanations, types, and shad- 
ows of himself. 

The earth revolves around the sun not in a cir^ 
cular, but in an elliptical orbit. The sun is situ- 
ated not in the centre, but toward one extremity of 
this ellipse. The earth being nearer the sun at 
one point in its orbit than in another, owing to the 
dction of gravity, moves with unequal vdocify;* 
&6ter when nearer the central luminary — ^when 
farther off, slower. An imaginary line; or a real 
one, if the illustration be better; extending from 
the sun to the earth, would pass over equal areas in 
equal time. The result of this is, that the globe, 
in all parte <^ its orbit, receiver an equal amount 
of light and heat. In reference to this subject, a 
distinguished writer Jiolds the following language: 
''Now, it happens that in consequence of the laws 
of the planetary motions— discovered by Keplear, 
i»d Qsplained by Kewtmi — ^when the earth is moat 



remote fiom the bha its nreiockgr is least, asd con* 
seqnentlj the hourly changes of Itrngitode of the 
eon will be proportionally less. Thin it appeacs 
that what the heating power loses :by angsiaii* 
ted distance it gains by diminttlied yelodty: isaai 
again, when the earth is nearest to the snn, what 
it gams l^ diminished distance, it loses by increased 
speed. There is thus a coBQ>kfte compensation 
fxrodooed in the heatamg effeot of the snn, l^ the 
dimimftfaed Telocity of the earth which aceompa- 
sies its increased distance.^' Snoh skiU in adap- 
tation, and snch compensations, .proclaim the Wis- 
dom of the great Architect of the solar systrai. 

JSverrypartidU tjfmattsr aiiract$ mery otier^ 
wUh an efieaey dseuaainf aeeording i0 iheir 
$§fuare pf the vncTBa9ed distance. The square sf 
annmberiatfaatnanibermnltEpliedbyitaelf. Tha 
square of two being four; of thaee, nine; (of fonr, 
sixteen. K the earth were tWQ» instead of ona^ 
hnndred millions of miles fiKonrthe san^ it iwonUl 
then be attracted by the sun by a force ibm* times 
less tiian it is at present. This iregolar decrease of 
gnmty oontinnes with ondeinating uniformity, eat- 
tending to the fiurtiieBt body in the solar system. 
The larg«- planets are farthest from tiiesnn; the 
smaller ones, nearest. Owing to this finst, the sta* 
bilit^ of the system is preserred. If th<»e :were no 
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decrease of the- gravitating force, as we travel fiom 
the sun, Jupiter, if the same eizeas Mercury, would 
gravitate to the sun with equal force : with its pres- 
ent size, it would be attracted with an enargy pro- 
portioned to its mass. And so of all the other larg- 
er planets. In this, divine skill is most conspicuous. 
There is another feature connected with the law of 
gravity deserving especial notice in this connection. 
Every particle of matter attracts every oth^ particle 
of matter with a force bearing a proportion to the 
mass. The earth and a feather mutually attract 
each other according to this rule. The power of 
gravity on the different bodies of the solar system 
will vary as their size and density differ. A man 
placed on Jupiter or Saturn, could scarce drag one 
foot after the other ; on one of the asteroids he would 
feel so light that he could leap an enormous height; 
on the sun he could no more than crawl, such would 
be the crushing force of gravity on his frame. The 
oak of the mountain, transplanted to the sun, would 
be crushed to the surface. There is a wise adapta- 
tion between the strength of every organism, both 
animal and vegetable, and the gravitating force of 
the globe on which they live and exist. If there be 
forms of life, animal and vegetable, on the various 
orbs of space, these forms of life, in the strength of 
their organic structure, bear a nice proportion to 
tiie'gravitating force of those orbs. The elephant. 
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the horse, mao, tiie deer, the gaoelle; the quail, the 
sparrow, the beetle, the crawling insect; the cedar 
of Lebanon, the lily, the rose, and the spire of grass, 
all, in their organic stmctnre, are adapted in their 
strength to the power of grayiiy existing in the earth. 
Nay, that misrosoopic world of plants and animals, 
never seen by the tinassisted eye, is subject to the 
same laws. What infinite skill and contrivance are 
here revealed I The great globe on which I tread, 
in its entire mass, bears a proportion to my organic 
stmctnre ; and, in turn, L bear a nice relationship 
to the whole globe. This thought fills me with 
amazement. But when I consider that the small- 
est form of life, whether crawling insect scarcely 
visible, or the frail vegetable form of li&, bears 
an exact proportion to the great globe; and, in 
turn, the entire mass of the globe to it, I am con- 
founded and overwhelmed with astonishment. The 
bullrush bending in every breeze, the aspen leaf 
trembling in every zephyr, the rose nodding on its 
flower-stalk, and the lily, the emblem of frailty, 
waving^ to and fro, all, in structure, bear a propor- 
tion to that gravitating force of the earth which 
holds the moon in its orbit, extends to the sun, and 
is seen and felt in the perturbations of all the plan- 
ets of our system. When the frail flower and the 
minute crawling insect show such marks of the wis- 
dom and care of the great Parent of all, in suiting 



Aem to thdr abodt ud hone oft tibis et^h, (bftw 
anich siore wiU num, the top, And creat, and pear* 
feetton of eroi^ion, idiare in the 'flame patemaiQara 
aad solitude ? Tnily inre anaj regaid gratitj aa a 
aaUima telegraphic QommunioatioQ eomietfttng oa 
wHk that aognflt Being vhoee abode Uea fitr beyond 
the reach of mortal ei^t and iavestigalion. Bow 
voDder£til, how mj^terioua, the i^geney of gsayity I 
ItmaybevcgaindddaBtheiHumating prioycipl^, the 
icteUeet, and the mtry aonl and spirit of the vaat 
pbysicfld natveme* Begasding gravity in thi^ li j^t, 
tto Taat created nnirarae presents itself to the mind, 
sending forth from Us mighty profonditaas, ^ehoea 
aigni&cant of Him 'Whose inTiaibiUty Ues &r bejoid 
human ken. 

▲curious obSld, tlwt. Awelt vpon s .tr«0( 

Of inland ground, applying to his ear 

(ni»«mvoliitloii»ef a amooth^pped IhcO, 

To ii!biah,.iB.stt«aee luubed, hit t«cj floml 

Liflfcenad intently ; and his eountenoBoe aeon 

■BclglitaiMa«ith.joj; Ibt, BiiinB]iiiikglk«tt'vttia» > 

Wer9 iMWd lonoioiia oad9iiM«; wtmebj 

To bis belief the monitor expressed 

tfystarions nnicn with Its native-sea ;— 

Ven aiMh anhell the «ni?rsf«» itsOf 

Is to the ear of r axch." 

It may not he inappropriate^ at thisplaoe^ io 
inquire into the relation which the lawi of n€h 
ture sustain to Deity. The question whether 
the laws of nature be a modification or attribate of 
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matter, or whether they have an independent exist- 
ence, having been called into being by the all-wise 
Creator, and superadded to matter, will not here be 
discussed. Those laws have a real existence ; they 
develop themselves as clearly as mind does. The 
mode of their existence, if it could be determined, 
is not a question of importance. Their existence 
and their astonishing results are before us. There 
are two extremes in relation to the laws of nature 
which should be avoided. The one is a Pantheistic 
view, the other a material view, regarding those 
laws as eternal — something apart and distinct from 
Deity, having an existence within themselves. The 
first would, during all time, make the Deity contin- 
uously operate in every change and phenomena. 
These phenomena and changes would, according to 
this theory, have no existence apart from the Divine 
Being. This is a fitful mode of operation. It is 
not according to the mode in which he operates in 
the great work of redemption. A revelation was 
made, recorded, and sealed up, and nothing was to 
be added to it or taken from it. The will of Deity 
was not made to every man in every country and in 
all ages, but to certain chosen men. Here was a 
fixed, uniform plan. The atonement was made by 
Christ once for all dying on the cross, and that for 
the whole human race. Each man did not have a 
separate atonement, by a separate death of the Be* 
11 
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deemer made for him : there was not an atonement 
made in every age. God, in nature and in revela- 
tion, acts by rule, plan, and general laws ; not by a 
partial, fitful, irregular procedure. God is nature, 
and nature is God, is the doctrine of Pantheism 
If God is operating immediately and directly in ev- 
ery change of the physical universe, it is very diffi 
cult to separate him from those changes. The sec 
ond view of the subject would substitute the laws 
of nature for the Divine Being. Such a view 
would banish the great and glorious Creator from 
his own realms, and dethrone and depose him. 
The physical universe has no existence apart from 
Deity ; that is, he created it ; so the laws of nature 
were called into existence by his creating fiat. Hu- 
man beings and angels were created, endowed with 
intelligence, placed in a moral government and 
under wise laws, and then left to act for themselves, 
with the assurance that good actions would be re- 
warded, and bad ones punished. The world was 
called into existence, having a certain physical na- 
ture and capacity ; was subjected to physical laws, 
and then was left to accomi)lish the end and object 
of the Creator. In both cases, it will be borne in 
mind that the Creator extends over them a super- 
vision, a watchful care — an all-superintending prov- 
idence. There exists the relation of ruler, gover- 
nor, an(J sovereign, between that Creator and the 
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moral and physical universe He governs in one 
department of this dominion, or the universe, by 
the moral law revealed in the sacred scriptares ; in 
the other, by the law of gravity. The law of grav- 
ity sustains a relaticm to the physical universe anal* 
ogous to the relation sustained by the moral law to 
the moral universe. The former is unintelligent, 
and not endowed with life and material : the law 
of gravity is beautifully adapted to this. The lat- 
ter is moral, accountable, and intelligent: to this the 
moral law is adapted. The former may he regard- 
ed as emanating from the natural attributes of De* 
ity; the latt^, from his moral attributes. Both 
may be regarded as appointed agents, accomplish- 
ing great ends connected with ike governmental 
purposes of Deity. They may both, recurring to 
the original meaning of the word, be in some sort 
regarded as angels; suggesting the idea of those 
seven spirits seen in the Apocalypse, standing be* 
fore the divine throne, or that angel standing in 
the sun. 

On the one hand, the laws of nature are to be re- 
garded as having no existence apart from the great 
Creator ; on the other, they should be regarded a0 
being appointed and designed to have a distinct 
existence, and in the light of agents intended to ao- 
complish great ends and results. Whatever is ac- 
complished by these laws ia their unifonn wd i^vft- 
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riable operation, is in hct and effect, done and per- 
fonned by Deity himself. It is not onr part to 
qnairel i/rith the mode in which creation goes on. 
Whether it be effected bynniform plan, or under 
the operation of laws, or in any other mode, is a 
question of no consideration. The fact is before 
us, legible on every page of revelation and nature, 
that God created all things. He had a right to 
adopt his own plan : mortals have nothing to do 
with this. There is a sort of fitful, irregular idea 
of creation abroad in the world, which would sub- 
ject the divine mind to no rule, law, or plan ; but 
each creating act would be independent of all oth- 
ers ; presenting an isolated, capricious mode, bet- 
ter suited to the fitfdl, wayward mood of a child, 
than to an all-wise Intelligence, presiding over all 
things. A civil law necessarily implies a law- 
maker. There are laws which have long had an 
eodstence, which suggest to us Solon, Moses, or 
Kuma Pompilius. The laws of nature suggest a 
great and glorious law-maker. While the exist- 
ence of these laws lead, by a light not uncertain 
and dim, to the conclusion of the existence of a 
law-maker, their adaptation to the material creation 
in such a manner as to effect most important defi- 
nite results, indicates clearly the wisdom of that 
law-maker. It has long been the fashion in Natu- 
UffX Theology tp draw arguments from man's pbys- 
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leal stradnre to prove the existence of Deity. The 
mind affords argnments of a higher and more satis- 
factory character of that fact. The mental world 
affords more evidence of divine skill, contrivance, 
and adaptation than the material world. The exist- 
ence, forms, and motions of the bodies of space are 
relied npon by many, as evidence sufficiently satis- 
factory to prove the existence and character of De* 
ity. The laws of nature, intangible and incompre- 
hensible as they are, furnish a higher and more 
satisfactory class of arguments in relation to the 
same subject. The laws of nature sustain a very 
important relation to that providential government 
revealed in the sacred scriptures, and which is so 
dear to every true Christian. These laws are so 
constituted as to bring about precise and definite 
results. Man is adapted to these laws and the 
physical universe. In the divine wisdom, this 
double relationship, the laws of nature to man and 
man to their operation, produces some of the most 
beautiful displays of divine providence. A general 
law results in a general providence, a special law 
in a special providence. In order to a correct un- 
derstanding of this pleasing subject, it is necessary 
to have correct views of the physical universe and 
the moral universe, in their mutual relation to each 
other. This, however, is not the place to enter into 
detail on this topic. 
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The laws of nature sustain a most important rela« 
tionship to the God of the Bible. Those who di« 
Yorce them in their sttidies, separate that which 
Ood himself has joined together. Let no one be 
BO much disposed to have things in the government 
of God, moral or physical, as he desires them, as 
not to accept of them in an humble frame of mind, 
as they really exist. The spirit and disposition of 
the little child characterizes those who are esteemed 
worthy to enter into the kingdom of Qod. That 
reverent child-like spirit is just as necessary in 
approaching the kingdom of nature as ^e kingdom 
of grace. Happy is he who comes with a filial 
spirit, and with a filial awe, and knocks at the 
door of either, and finds favor and admission ! 

A consideration of the Copernioan system ^ 
astronomy^ in contrast to the Ptolemaic^ will 
afford us a display of the Wisdom of Deity. 

A general idea prevailed in remote antiquity, 
that the earth was an extended flat surface. There 
are some allusions to this in the Old Testament. Ho- 
mer evidently entertained the same idea: for in the 
Odyssey he conducts his hero, Ulysses, to the verge 
of encompassing darkness, where he causes him to 
descend into the spirit world. At a more modem 
period of antiquity, a very different, and a more 
advanced idea of astronomy prevailed. The earth 
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was regarded as a sphere, but fixed and stationary; 
and all the planets, the sun, and the stars, were 
supposed to revolve around it. This system was 
perfected during the reigns of Adrian and Anto- 
nine, at Rome, by Hipparchus, born in Bythnia, 
renowned for his numerous and accurate observa- 
tions in Astronomy, and Ptolemy, of Egypt, the first 
scholar and best writer of his country. It owed its 
perfection as much, and, all things considered, 
more, to the former astronomer than to the latter ; 
yet the system, from that hour to the present has 
been known by the name of Ptolemaic. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this system was per- 
fected, not originated, by the distinguished names 
just mentioned. All the Greek philosophers, ex- 
cept the Pythagoreans, had, before Ptolemy's day, 
embraced his system. They did not understand 
it and explain it as much in detail as he did. 
Aristotle wielded his eloquent pen against the 
motion of the earth. His authority being supreme 
— outweighing argument, reason, and fact — the 
earth was regarded as stationary, and at rest, 
throughout Europe, till the sixteenth century. 
Such is the influence one man often exerts over 
large portions of the human race. Nicolas Coper- 
nicus, bom at Thorn, in Polish-Prussia, in 1472, 
taking up the theory of the earth which had been 
started by the Pythagorean philosophers, pro- 
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pounded, explained, and to some degree of Batis* 
taction, demonstrated it. Galileo, Kepler, New- 
ton, HerBcliel, and Laplace, may be eaid to have 
perfected — at least, to have extended and improved 
— what the Polish clergyman had commenced. 

The Copemican, or present system of as- 
tronomy regards the sun as the center of the solar 
system; the earth and all the bodies of this system 
as revolving around the sun. The Ptolemaic sys- 
tem regarded the earth as stationary and the cen- 
ter of the universe ; the sun, moon, planets, and 
fixed stars, many of them enormously larger than 
it, as revolving about it. In order to reconcile dif- 
ficulties, cycles, epicycles, crystal spheres, and the 
most complicated and clumsy machinery were re- 
sorted to. How strange it is that human beings 
will resort to so much more ingenuity to explain 
and bolster up a false theory, than they will use in- 
dustry to make observations and collect facts to 
explain that which is true! The Ptolemaic theory 
was an idea which may be regarded as an expo- 
nent of the times. It was narrow, crude, and 
bungling. Such was the nature of the astronom- 
ical knowledge which then prevailed. The Coper- 
nican view of the solar system served as a key to 
explain the entire phenomena of astronomy. How 
simple, how worthy the wisdom of its Author, the 
present system of astronomy ! 
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« Oh, how valike the eouk^tasirortttof maa, 

There is Bomething aboat the Ptoleinaic Bystem 
of astronomy characteristic of man^s works; it 
is man's uniyerse; there is the appearance of the 
labored, the complicated, the complex, the tortuous 
about it. Thejre is seen in the present system of 
astronomy a God-like simplicity which eloquently 
proclaims the Wisdom of the Divine Being. Every 
orb of space, every revolution, whether orbitual or 
rotary, every perturbation speaks of the same great 
&ct. Indeed the Divine Wisdom is conBpicuQUB 
in every object of creation, from the dew-drop on 
the tremulous petal of the rose, an orb of pearl, to 
the magnificent Jupiter, thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred times larger than the earth. From the eoor- 
mous rings of Saturn, two hundred thousand miles 
in diameter, to the filaments that clasp and Te^eisap. 
ttie feathers of a humming-bird's wings, it is oon- 
spicuous. It is seen ranging in a thousand forma 
and varying shades, extending from those cryptog-. 
amous plants called rust on wheat, mould on for- 
niture or books in damp rooms, or green scum on 
stagnant water, to the oak of the mountains, or the 
palm of the tropics. It is visible in those mauso- 
leums of former epochs, extending from the trilo* 
bite of the Siberian formation, of tiie huge saorittDr 
of the secondary, or the monstrous mastodon of 
12 
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the tertuuy penod, in all the counties fomu of 
fowil geologj. 



"Bivr ■«••§ to-tt«fi-i90B. Hii i 
toteltoiklllk iaaDfliaiMl 
To tno6 In nstur* OMMt miavto dcdgn, 
Tte ilgBstim Bud itamp of pow«r dlTtnt; 

Where vnusUited sight no beauty leee ; 
Ihe dttpdy Umls md IvfMenited Jotet, 
WHhiB the HMll dlBDMidoiu of a point; 
If vade and nerre miraenhmdy spun; 
Bii mighty work, who speaks and ft la dona ; 
Ska invMUa In things aoarca seen refaaled. 
To whom an atom Is an ample fleld." 

1%$ U9e here made of Astronomical edenee tV 
n^ intended in any senee to do away with the 
neeeeeity of a revelation. 

lb !• tiie part of blind infidelity to reject rere* 
letfaa, contending that the works of natnve enffi* 
eintly declare the will of Deity. It is the part of 
Marrow reUgiona bigotry, which ner^^ looks a cubit 
begrond its own stand-point, to reject totally th# 
works of creation with all their snblinie teaehing, 
a« impions and profane. Either ai these charac* 
ten are goilty of an unpardonable foUy. The 
same glorious Being who created the great fraasLO 
of titingS) has reyealed himself to his intelligent 
csaatBzes. ^Xhe marks are as clear and distinct 
thd tbe Bible came £rom God, as the world on 
wUdi we live was fasbionisd by hisr creating hand. 
The ffidmpes ^^.aa satisfactory that the ci^Ated 
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imiyerse emanated from Deity, as that the Bible 
was inapired by him. The same intolerant, bigot- 
ed, sceptical spirit actuates both. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence for directly opposite results to flow 
from the same cause. Enlightened, intelligent 
piety rejects both of these extremes; placing a 
proper estimate on both the sacred scriptures and 
the works of the Creator's hands. How far the 
works of creation would serve to give us a know- 
ledge of the existenoe and character of God and our 
duty to him, is a question which it would be need- 
less here to agitate. We have both the Bible and 
the works of creation each performing its part* 
The one would be incomplete without the othei. 
Tha scriptures throughout direct us to the objects 
of creation as evidences of the existence of Deiiy, 
and as furnishing illustrations of his perfections 
and character. The one teaches what the other 
does not. Their relationship is such as subsists 
between the law and the gospel. The one is intro- 
ductory and prefatory to the other. The one con- 
tains positive teaching, the other illustration and 
representation. Both in a religious point of view 
have their part to perform, and that part is in eve- 
ry sense highly important. All the light, radiating 
from both, and shed on man's path to the grave 
and the spirit world, will not make it too bright. 
All the motives drawn from both to indte to duty, 
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obedience, gratitude, love, and hope will not be too 
strong. God's own handiworks devoutly, and rev- 
erently, and humbly studied cannot lead us astraj 
from the teachings of his word. Those who re- 
ject the lessons taught by the works of the Crea- 
tor's hand, remind us of the disciples who saw one 
casting out devils, and because he did not follow 
them, they forbid him. Christ informed his disci- 
ples, by way of rebuking their indiscreet zeal, that 
those who were not against him were for him. 
The works of education, which declare the being, 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God cannot be 
against him, or against the scriptures, or against 
Jesus Christ. 

The science of astronomy teaches the works 
of God on a sublime and grand scale. It treats of 
objects of greater magnitude, variety, and splendor 
than any other science. These objects of creation 
have a language, and voice, and speech not to be 
misunderstood. Says the poet, of the works of cre- 
ation in relation to the Creator : 

« This gleaming wilderness of sons and worlds 
Is an eternal and triumphant hymn, 
Chanted by thee nnto Thine own great self." 

The music of the spheres, so often alluded to by 
the ancients, has a real existence ; but it is a moral, 
a religious music; the great, the uncreated, the glo- 
rious One is the burden of this song. Astronomi- 
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cal science may be compared to Mount Tabor, 
bright with excessive radiance under the glory of 
the Transfiguration scene; and as on that Mount, 
Christ, and Moses, and Elias, shone with a radi- 
ance more than earthly, so upon the sublime emi- 
nence of this science, the scriptures reveal objects 
in a light which dazzle, enrapture, and confound us, 
causing the involuntary exclamation to break forth 
from us, as from Peter, " Lord, it is good for us to 
be here." 

The fixity of the poles of the earthy in connec- 
tion with the poles of the other planets^ marks 
the Wisdom of Deity. 

The eye, on a clear evening directed toward the 
North, discovers two beautiful clusters of • stars 
having a definite form, of similar shape, but of un- 
equal size ; the one called " Ursa Major," the other 
"Ursa Minor ;" the North Star composes one of the 
stars of the smaller figure, two of the larger ones 
point to it. The poles of the earth point to this 
star, known to all as the North Star. The poles 
of the earth are points where its axis meets its sur- 
face. The fixity of the poles is a question of the 
highest consideration, both in astronomy and in 
relation to natural theology. The question has 
been started in science, whether or not the poles of 
the earth have pointed in a uniform direction in 
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thelieavenednriDg all the ^iftflt history of the globe. 
Many have contended that they have changed their 
direction 60 aa to i^ect the temperature of the 
earth, in some {daces so as to produce an effect on 
forms of life. The poets have done much to create 
and perpetuate this theOTy^ Says Milton: 

" Some nj he bid his angels tiuiL MfcAuee 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees and more, 
rrom the sun's axle;'-the7 with labor pushed 
Oblique the oentrio globe." 

This view of the poet has found its way into 
some works on science. Even as respectable an* 
thority as Dr. Dick, contends that in consequence of 
man's sin the position of the poles of the earth was 
altered, by which means the seasons were affected. 
The poet could be pardoned for advancing such a 
sentiment; there is neither excuse nor palliation for 
the man of science.* For there are no facts, nor 
analogies, to justify such a conclusion. The globe, 
by an all wise Creator, was spoken into existence, 
with a perfect knowledge of all that would occur on 
it in its entire history. This being the case, it 
would not be created under conditions which would 



* It will be borne In mind that the north pole of the earth is perfbrmittg a 
small reTOlntion which roquires a great length of time to malse a peoriod 
The bright star in the Harp will one di^ be the North Star instead of the star 
in the tail of Ursa Minor, which is the present North Star. But this change Is 
so snudl that it does not affect the general assertion of tlM ftxlty of the earth*! 
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be neoeBsary to be altered od ibt ocoumlioe of any 

event connected with the histoiy of its inhabitants. 
In fossil geology it has been fonnd that the re- 
mains of tropical plants and animals have been dis« 
covered in high northern latitudes. This at first 
was regarded as evidence that the poles of the earth 
had changed their position in the heavens so as to 
bring about this result. Bnt more accurate obser- 
vations showed that at a former period the earth, 
was under a much higher temperature than at pre- 
sent; and hence the fossil remains of tropical plants 
and animals are found in a northern latitude* in 
which no living ones are found in the present day. 
Thus, while geological and astronomical science 
harmonize with, they mutually confirm each other. 
The fixity of the poles of the earth may be regard- 
ed as one of the established facts of astronomy^ 
and one indicating the Wisdom of the Creator. Our 
ideas of £ast, West^ North, and South are derived 
from the fixity of the poles. The mariner on the 
. sea, and the traveler in the desert and the forest* 
would have no notion of courses and dii^pctions 
were it not for this. This world would be a laby- 
rinth, and a maze, without a knowledge of the car- 
dinal points. Did the poles of the earth alternate* 
ly occupy their present position and the position of 
the equator, the result would be the successive dry- 
ing up and submerging large tracts of land, as wdl 
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M the frequent and sadden change of tempera- 
ture from tropical to polar intensity. The frequent 
destruction of life, both animal and vegetable, would 
be the result; the earth would cease under such 
conditions to be a suitable abode for man. Did the 
poles point to the centre of the earth's orbit, and 
not in the present direction, there would be a twirl- 
ing appearance given to all objects, confusing and 
confounding all ideas of course and direction. The 
wisdom of the great Creator is conspicuous then in 
the fixitj of the poles of the earth. As a needle 
touched to the loadstone and poised on a pivot, ever 
afterward, in calm or storm, in wilderness or popu- 
lous city, points to the pole, so does the pole itself, 
while the earth turns on its axis, move in its orbit- 
ual motion, and accompanies the sun in an enor- 
mous journey around some unknown centre, points 
as unerringly to the wisdom of that Being whose 
hand fashioned and fixed it as it is, as it does to 
that star known as the ''polar star." 

In conclusion, how grand the universe as reveal- 
ed to the telescope 1 What multiplicity, what mag- 
nitude, what splendor of worldsl Vast, illimitable, 
incomprehensible, the field of space radiant with 
shining wonders 1 When the mind fatigued, over- 
labored, and oppressed, turns, away from the con- 
templation of the vast univerw, as revealed to the 
telescope; then byw^yof that relief that results 
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from contrast, i| may tarn attention to thatnniyerM 
revealed to the microscope — varied, beantifnl, and 
full of wonders. This infinitesimal universe is no 
less deserving of onr attention, and has not less ar* 
gent claims on our admiration than its opposite 
of magnificent wonders. The microscope and the 
telescope reveal to us the two extremes of the in- 
finite ; the one the infinitely great, the other the in* 
finitely minute. The one shows the wisdom of the 
Creator displayed on a scale grand, imposing, 
august ; the other on a scale, minute, marked 
with care, and characterized by minutest skill and 
design. Both teach their lessons of divine instruc- 
tion. Either constitute a hymn of praise to the 
Wisdom of the all-wise One. The one in or- 
gan tones, full, swelling, and grand; the oth- 
ler in seolian strains, soft, low, and full of melt- 
ing pathos. Banging from the infinitely great 
to the infinitely minute, embracing innumerable 
forms of matter and of life, the created phy- 
sical universe, spread out before us like a mpg- 
nificent panoramic view, presents all shades and 
varieties, and grand exhibitions of the charac- 
ter and perfections of Him who is the object of our 
adoration, the source of our joys and hopes, and 
the life of our life. While the created universe, 
with swelling rapture, is viewed in all its wonders, 
in opposite directions, by the telescope and micro- 
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scope, it in tarn may, by the mind trained to high 
Mid great thonghts, be grasped, and great as it is, 
may be turned into a huge, enormous telescope, 
which, when directed to the character of Deity, will 
bring out and reveal glorious traits, before unseen 
and unobserved. An almost infinite variety of 
new discoveries in the Divine character may be 
seen through this telescopic vision ; farther on and 
still farther on in the profundities of the Divine 
character, may be seen rising in successive gran- 
deur new traits and features. Turning this tele- 
scopic tube, the minute in all its variety, beauty and 
loveliness is before us. How great and wonderfal 
the created physical universe 1 How infinitely 
more so that august Being seen and reflected in it I 
Holy, and exalted, and enrapturing are the joys of 
those pure and redeemed ones, who stand a' out the 
throne of the Eternal, and without a sense of sin 
or guilt, without an intervening vail or obscuring 
cloud, look with filial awe and undimned vision on 
that glorious Being, who is the origin, center, and 
upholder of all created objects, animate or inani- 
mate, material or intelligent. 
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And Jems nidimto him, Why oaUert thou me goodt IbtN !■ mm |00d, 
tmt oiiB> that i% God.'^-UABZ z : 18. 

Manoah said, on one occasion, to his wife, " we 
shall snrely die because we have seen God. But 
his wife said unto him, If the Lord were pleased 
to kill US, he would not have received a burnt offer- 
ing and a meat offering at our hands, neither would 
he have showed us all these things, nor would as 
at this time have told us such things as these." 
Correctly did the wife of Manoah infer the dispo- 
sition and purpose of the Divine Being, from his 
conduct and actions as manifested to herself and 
husband. The providential dealings of Deity with 
the human family, together with all his creating 
acts, are of a nature to convince us of his benevo- 
lent purposes. Every, created object around us, 
every display of divine providence, in its adapta- 
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tion and relation to onr bappineBS, proclaims the 
benevolent purposes and intentions of that Being 
who is dedared in the text to be good. In redemp- 
tion, divine benevolence, brilliant and cheering, 
gives hope and promise, even as that rainbow that 
appeared to Koah. The wife of Manoah, from the 
actions of Deity, infers that he is benevolent in his 
purposes and intentions. This correct knowledge 
which she has of the divine character has a salu- 
tary influence on her piety. Her faith in God is 
strong, and her confidence unwavering. Thus we 
see a correct knowledge of the chaiacter of God 
exerts a salutary influence on personal piety, and 
becomes a source of reliance on the mercy and prov- 
idence of God. The first, the elementary, the most 
imporant style in religious investigation is to have 
correct knowledge of the character of God. The 
end and aim of these sermons, viewing the charac- 
ter and perfections of Deity in relation to astro- 
nomical science, are to effect this. It is to be 
hoped that this will be the result to all such as 
make due improvement of them. The young m^ 
in the text, convinced of the goodness of the Great 
Teacher, the Master in Israel, comes and inquires 
what he must do to inherit eternal life. The human 
heart, clearly convinced of the goodness of God and 
deeply impressed with the fact, as by a heavenly 
impulse, gravitates toward the infinitely good One; 
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and whfle revolving around him, in obedience, loy- 
alty, and sweet gratitude — not in the sense intended 
to be conveyed by the captions, satirical, misan- 
thropic poet, but in truth and verity, we may say: 

** For me kind nature wakes the genial ahower, 
Suckles each herb» and spreads ont erer j flower ; 
Annual fofr me, the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For me the mine a thousand treasures brings, 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light n« rise; 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies." 

The Goodness of Deity^ a topic often pre-- 
sented in the sacred scriptures^ and endear- 
ing to every devout soul, will constitute the 
theme of discourse for the present hour. 

It will be the object to view the topic of discourse 
in relation to astronomical science. In this, as in 
former sermons, such prominent and leading 
phenomena and facts in astronomy will be se- 
lected, explained, ^nd applied to subjects con- 
nected with revealed religion, as may be deemed 
useful. The goodness of the divine Being, which 
is revealed in the sacred scriptures, is seen stamped, 
impressed, and daguerreotyped on all the objects of 
creation. As the lake reflects and mirrors forth the 
orbs of heaven, that from afar shine upon it, so the 
perfections of Deity are seen distinctly and beauti- 
fully shadowed forth in the face of nature. 
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j&» the MtMitea of the solar system ma/y le S4en 
a brilliant illustration of the Goodness of the 
Divine Being. 

There shines not in the nocturnal firmament 
a Imninaiy of greater brilliancy, larger apparent 
sise, of more ntilitj to the dwellers of this earth 
and one exciting more general admiration, than the 
moon, onr satellite, passing through snch a pleas- 
ing variety of phases, from an almost threadlike 
and wiiy crescent to a gibbons, and then to an 
orbed, ronnd, and large disc; and then, waning 
throngh all varieties of change till it again ap- 
proaches the slender, delicate, crescent form. In 
all ages this Inminary has been an object of univer- 
sal admiration. In Genesis, it is in reference to 
the sun, called the lesser light, and was ordained 
to rule the night, as the snn the day. We are not 
to r^;ard the moon as really the second orb in size, 
in the voids of space, but owing to its proximity to 
us, it appears to be such. Various allusions are 
made in the sacred scriptures to the moon : it is 
compared in one counection to the Mosaic dispen- 
sation; in another, it is an emblem of the Church. 
It being so near a neighbor to our planet, in every 
respect it assumes the highest degree of importance 
— ^whether viewed as an object of poetical beauty, 
of general utility, pf religious, emblematic, and sug- 
gestive signification, or of scientific regard. 
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When the new moon appears, as all are aware, 

it is in the west, a short time after the going down 
of the sun. The observer will notice that it is far- 
ther to the east, or as it is frequently, termed, 
higher the next evening at the same time ; and so 
will it appear farther east every succeeding evening 
till about two weeks, when at the full, it rises in 
the east at the time the sun is setting in the west. 
Thus, in this length of time, it has traveled entirely 
across the concave of heaven in an opposite direc^ 
tion to its apparent motion. After the full it rises 
nearly an hour later every night, till in two weeks 
it proceeds an equal distance and appears in the 
west again as the now moon* Here is, then, a 
double motion of ttiis luminary — the one from east 
to west which is only apparent like the daily motion 
of the sun, resulting from the motion of the earth 
on its axis, the other real, from west to east. If 
any one will take a top and pass his finger over it 
slowly from west to east till he brings it quite 
around it, he may acquire a rude idea of the motion 
of the moon around the earth. If the same person 
will mark a ring on the sand, and take a sling in 
hand, and while walking around the circle in the 
sand, throw or whirl the sling about his head, he 
may have an idea of the motion of the moon about 
the earth while the latter is revolving about the sun. 
At an early period of the history of aatronomy, thii, 
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motion of the moon around the globe was noted. 
It became an element of computing time ; these 
changes suggested the idea of weeks ; a tall period 
a month'; and a certain numbeir of these periods a 
year. It will require but a small effort, and a small 
degi'ee of observation, to obtain a clear and correct 
idea of the moon's orbit about the earth ; and as the 
orbits of all the planets and satellites are in the 
same plane, that is, in the plane of the sun's equa- 
tor, a correct idea of all motion, both as to the plane 
and direction of it, may easily be obtained. The 
moon, then, in its orbitual motion becomes the ele- 
mentary principles, the alphabet, to astronomical 
science. As such it assumes no ordinary degree of 
importance in a scientific point of view- It not 
only rules the night, but it leads to an explanation 
of astronomical science. When the theory was 
started and conjectured from various quarters that 
gravity held the planets in their orbits, Newton 
demonstrated that the same laws governing a tail- 
ing stone held the moon in its orbit. The great 
mystery, not only of the solar system, which is bal- 
anced in the fields of space, but of the whole phys- 
ical universe in its wonderful coherence, is fully 
and clearly explained. The Copemican theory of 
astronomy is both demonstrated and made intelligi- 
ble. The vast and stupendous created universe 
stands before the eye of science in all its extension, 
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parts, and magnifloence, in simplicity, and grandeur 
worthy of its great and august Architect. If the 
planets Mercury, Yenus, and Mars have satellites, 
they have not yet been discovered. The two for- 
mer planets being nearer the sun than the one we 
live upon, we can see some reasons why, in the 
mechanism of the solar system, there should not be 
satellites accompanying them around the central 
orb. For reasons analogous to the cause why a 
summer night is not as dark as a winter night, 
there cannot be very profound darkness during the 
nights of those worlds. Hence, the necessity for 
satellites is not so great with them as with those 
planets farther from the sun. Mars being farther 
from the sun than our planet, is in the greater need 
of an accompanying satellite. None, as yet, has 
been discovered in connection with it. It is gen- 
erally taken for granted, whether justly or not, that 
it has none. The asteroids, occupying the distance 
from the sun at which a planet should be looked 
for, are regarded by the scientific, with good reason, 
as being the splinters, the fragments, the fossil 
remains, of a once magnificent world. If this the- 
ory be true, it cannot be determined now, whether 
the original or parent world, were without a satel- 
lite or satellites, or whether some of those asteroids 
were notsatellites or a satellite, which by somegreat 
convulsion, were hurried around the sun as now 
18 
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seen, Jupiter has four moons, which are visible to 
a telescope of moderate size. In addition to a beau- 
tiful appendage of rings, the eighth satellite of 
Saturn has recently been discovered. Six moons 
adorn the firmament of Uranus. As yet, only one 
satellite has been certainly discovered in connection 
with the newly discovered planet, Neptune. The 
satellites all turn bn their axes, in the same time 
that they make a revolution around the primary 
planets. So that if a revolution around the prima- 
ry constitute a year to the satellite, as a revolution 
around the sun does a year to the primary, then a 
day and a year, with the moons, are the same in 
length. The moon, owing to the fact of its rota- 
tion being of the same period as its orbitual mo- 
tion, always presents the same side to the earth; 
the other being forever turned away in another 
direction. So that the inhabitants of one hemis- 
phere of the moon, if there be any, have to travel 
around that orb to see the earth, which, to them, 
presents the appearance of a magnificent moon. 
The earth and the moon are, mutually and recip- 
rocally, satellites to each other. This fact singu- 
larly displays the Beneficence of the Creator. The 
remarks here made, in reference to the earth and the 
moon, are applicable to all the satellites of the solar 
system and their respective primaries. All the 
satellites of tlie solar system move in the plane of 
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the Ecliptic. They all move in the same directioii, 
that is from west to edst, except those of Urwuii, ' 
whidi moye in a retrograde directioa. This retro- 
grade motion is one of the most perplexing eipig- 
mas in astronomical science. 

It has been stated that Jupiter has four satellitesf. 
These are invisible to the unassisted vision, and 
9re four or five hundred millions of miles from us, 
yet in the economy of the solar system they acop^- 
plish highly useful and practical results for ufi, 
remote in space as they are. The eclipse of Jupi- 
ter's satellites led to the discovery of the motion of 
light, and the velocity with which it travels through 
«pace. The eclipses of these satellites are of great 
utility in discovering the longitude of places, in a 
manner both easy and accurate. The marine?, 
when tossed on an unknown sea, anxious about his 
cargo, his interests, the time of his return honpie, 
and the condition of family and home affairs, can 
from the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter, unseen 
by the mass of the human family, determine pre- 
cisely where he is, and how far he is from the desired 
port. While these moons doubtless subserve great 
and useful purposes to their primary, results, show- 
ing the Benevolence of Him who constructed them, 
extend to man sojourning on this planet. If in the 
physical world, benevolent adaptations and influ- 
ences extend so far, how much farther in the moral 
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world may benevolent deeds extend their benign 
resnlts! The moons of those remote planets not 
only present a pleasing scene of variety and beaiaty, 
bnt they, in the remote parts of the solar system, 
snbserve highly nseftil purposes where the light of 
the snn is diminished by distance. 

The satellite of onr planet produces tides in the 
ocean, by which means putrefaction is prevented. 
Aerial tides are due to the same cause, in conse- 
quence of which the atmosphere is kept from stag- 
nation and impurity. In extreme northern lati- 
tudes, where the nights are several months long, 
the moon is of invaluable importance to the inhab- 
itants during the long continuance of darkness. 
With us thd light of the moon exerts a moral in- 
fluence. No one can look upon the mild radiance 
of a moonlight scene without being sensible of his 
baser nature being subdued, and the better emo- 
tions and associations of his soul being called into 
activity. The beauty of moonlight scenes in all 
ages has been very justly admired. The following 
is Homer's description of one: 

"Behold the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
(Ver heaven's clear asnre spread her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the ytrld planets roU, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellow Terdnre shed. 
And tip with silrer every mountain's head; 
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mifln ddne tb* tsIm; tbe roeks in i«ocp«ci riie; 
A flood of gloiy bursts ftom all the skies. 
The oonsdons swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue Tsnlt, and Uets th« wwflaliilsht.'* 

A consideration of the phenomena connected 
with the atmosphere^ willfurnish ue with addi- 
tional evidence of the Ooodnees of Deity. 

The Earth is surrounded by an atmosphere, or 
an aerial ocean, extending, as it is usually expressed, 
upwards, but in strictness of language in all direc- 
tions around in space, some forty-five miles. This 
distance must be regarded, not as definite, but as 
approximate. Being subject to the law of gravity, 
it is denser nearer the Earth; rarer and more 
attenuated farther off from it. The question is 
now settled that the moon has an atmosphere, 
though very rare. Whether it be suited to forms 
of life, like those seen on Earth, is questionable. 
Mercury and Venus are both surrounded by atmos- 
pheres ; on the latter have been seen high moun- 
tains. Mars has a very dense atmosphere, which 
gives it that fiery, ruddy appearance that charac- 
terizes it among the planets, as seen by the naked 
eye. The new planets, or asteroids, as well as 
Jupiter, show an encompassing atmosphere. Sat- 
urn, Uranus, and Neptune are too remote from 
us to make any thing like accurate observations as 
to questionB of this nature ; but bodies of the same 
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class, and subject to the same laws, would be ex* 
peeted to show a similar nature. As to the origin 
of the atmosphere of the Earth and the planets, 
different conjectures have been propounded. Some 
have supposed that an original act of creation 
called those aerial coverings into existence, in con- 
nection with the orbs to which they are attached. 
Others have regarded them as an after exhalation 
or emanation. Others tell us that there are indiea* 
tions that the atmosphere of the Earth is the lighter 
and more sublimated parts of that original nebu* 
lous mass of materials from which the solar system, 
under the operation of great laws doing the bidding 
of the Creator, was elaborated. But this is a ques- 
tion, in the present state of human knowledge, 
which lies beyond observation, experiment, demon- 
stration, or legitimate deductions. The known, the 
possible, and the visible have their boundaries. It 
requires more than conjecture or theory to pierce 
beyond those boundaries. As to the regions 
of the impassible, tiiey constitute an "undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no traveler 
returns." Sometimes beyond the limits of the 
known and the visible, an exploration or a voyage 
of discovery, or a daring scientific crusade is made 
by some lover of truth and light. The report of 
such daring ones can be relied on, and by such 
means the boundaries of true science can be enlar- 
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ged. lb science, as well as in religion, there are 
regions of darkness, regions of the nnseen, and of 
the impossible, into which no ray of light ever 
penetrates. 

Strip the Earth of its atmosphere, and all sights 
of beauty wonld vanish, sonnds of music would 
be heard no more, forms of Jife would no longer 
breathe or exist. This world, then, literally and 
physically, as now it is morally and spiritually, 
would be the valley and shadow of death. The 
poet's dream would become a frightful and horrid 
reality: — 

'<I had a drflam» vhioh ttw not all a dnam. 
The bright sun muB extingoiahed, and the stars 
"Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Bayless and pathlefli^ and the icy earth 
Sirung blind and blackening in the moonless air. 
Mom oamu, and went — and came, and brought no day| 
And men Atrgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation; and all hearts 
Were chilled into a selflsh prayer for light*** 

Were there no atmosphere, the rays of the sun 
not being re&acted and reflected, that luminary 
would be seen through the misty struggling gloom 
as a distant watch-fire seen by night. The benefits 
of the atmosphere are almost innumerable. To 
recount some of these may serve to impress our 
minds with a lively sense of the Goodness of the 
Creator. The respiration of animals and the ger- 
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mination and growth of plants and animals depend 
upon its influence. Its pressure has a salutary in- 
fluence, not only on the human frame, but serves 
to keep the water in that condition which we find 
it. The ocean being the great central reservoir, it 
constitutes a sublime system of water works, by 
which means man, beast, living thing, and vegetable 
forms of life,^re supplied with a necessary condi- 
tion of existence. Owing to its density, the clouds 
are carried around the globe. Put in motion, it 
constitutes winds, without which there could neither 
be health nor life. It is the feeder of flame, the 
medium in which evaporation is carried on, and the 
vehicle through which odors and perfumes are con- 
veyed to us. The sounds of music and all other 
sounds are born in it. Being the cause of univer- 
sal light, it lays open to our view the imposing 
mountain scenery, the charms of the landscape, and 
the swelling grandeurs of the prairie and the sa- 
vanna. The morning and evening twilight are the 
offipring of it. How fortunate that it cannot be 
frozen into a crystalline mass, like water. Being 
transparent and invisible, it shows all olgects but 
itself. Thus it is a great mirror in which the Di- 
vine goodness is reflected, even as the rich glowing 
roseate tints of twilight are seen reflected from the 
sun after that luminary is invisible. This trait in 
the atmosphere reminds us of its great Creator, who, 
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when incarnate, and in man's fcmn, anl sojoorning 
in man's world, would give diaplajs of Divine Be- 
nevolence in the perfonnanee of miracles by whioh 
the suffering ones were relieved, and then wonld 
prohibit them from making known who bestowed 
the miraculous compassion. 

The atmosphere, which was once supposed to be 
(me of the four elements of which all things were 
c<Mnposed, is now, by scientific investigations, fonnd 
to be composed of different ingredients. The cob* 
stituents of it being oi^gen gas, nitrogen gaa, and 
fixed air or carbonic acid gas ;' of one hundred 
parts twenty-one are of oa^gen, seventy-eight nitre* 
gen, and a hundredth part, or according to some 
chemists, a thousandth part of fixed air or carbonic 
add gas. Besides these ingredients there are in ife 
a number of foreign particles, such as vap<H:, dust, 
smoke, and clouds ; there are also an almost infinite 
number of rays of light constantly passing through 
it. In .one hundred parts of water eighty-eight and 
nine-tenths are oxygen, and eleven and one-t^ithof 
hydrogra, according to the analysis of Berz^us. 
Oxygen is the larger constituent both of air and 
water. Matter takes on various forms, and is found 
in different degrees of solidity and density. The 
atmosphere is an exceedingly rare and elastic pait 
of the material creation. The constituents, how- 
evw, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas, are 
14 
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more attenaated, and are more sublimated forms of 
matter. It might be a curiotis topic of speculation 
to inquire into the transition point of matter and 
spirit. It is certain, that from the solid globe pass- 
ing thiongh yarying degrees of density to the elas- 
tic gases, or the imponderable agencies, that there is 
a manifest progression towards the immaterial and 
spiritual. Deity in the works of creation seems to 
have avoided sudden and violent transitions. Be- 
tween the two great divisions of the universe, the 
physical and the spiritual, the lines of contact and 
connection run into and commingle with each other. 
K the proportion of oxygem in the atmosphere were 
increased or diminished, the result would be disas- 
trous to all life — human, animal, and vegetable ; so 
of hydrogen, and so of carbonic acid gas. There is 
a relation between the elementary constituents of 
the air in their proportion to each other, and the 
forms of life existing and breathing on the globe. 
This relationship, involving the nicest adaptation of 
law to life, and matter to law, presents as with a 
delicate, yet beautiful display of the goodness of the 
creation. The manifest design of matter being cre- 
ated was to produce the phenomena of life; the va- 
rying forms of life show man, the flower and crest^ 
an immortal and spiritual being; an aerial covering 
has been thrown by in:fiDite goodness around the 
orbs of space, furnishing facilities for the develop- 
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ment of life. Sixty-three parts of nitrogen and 
tfairty-fieven parts of oxygen form what is usnally 
termed nitrons oxyde ; when inhaled into the lungs 
it produces a great flow of animal spirits, producing 
a propensity to leaping, dancing, and laughter. Sev- 
enty-five parts of oxygen and twenty-five parts of 
nitrogen form aquafortis, or nitric acid. This is 
a deadly poison, it is composed of ingredients of 
the atmosphere we breathe in altered proportions. 
Nitrogen is destructive to all life in an uncombined 
state ; when disengaged in the process of respira- 
tion, being lighter than atmospheric air, it rises up 
to a higher region, entering into new combinations. 
By this benevolent arrangement destruction by the 
wholesale is prevented. As the atmosphere which 
encompasses the whole globe furnishes the means of 
existence to all life; so in the all-encompassing 
Goodness of Deity, we live, and move, and breathe, 
and have our existence. 

Pain^ iuffering^ and the convulsions of nature 
are not inconsistent with the Goodness of Deity. 

In order to the attainment of a correct view of 
the true nature of evil as it exists, it will be neces- 
sary to recur to the character of the government 
under which we live. The distinction cannot be 
too ^often made, and cannot be kept too distinctly 
before the mind, that the whole existing universe, 
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or the divine government, consists of two gFeot di- 
visions, physical and moral; or if the phraseologj 
would convey a more accurate idea, material and 
spiritual. These two divisions being but parts of 
a unity, having been spoken into existence by the 
same Creator, and being governed by the same 
great Ruler. The distinct unity of these two parts 
of the universe is not only a sublime, but is a high- 
ly important idea. Their relation to the Creator, 
their mutual relation and connection, and their 
adaptation to intelligent beings, ranging from man 
to the highest order of angelic nature, are ideas that 
should be distinctly and folly comprehended. That 
which is an evil in one department of the govern- 
ment of God is often a benefit in the other. An 
apparent is often a real evil; a present, a fu- 
ture blessing. Physical disorders work moral ad- 
vantages. The earthquake and the volcano, in des- 
olating villages, and engulfing in ruin whole ci- 
ties, cause the human family, with awe and rever- 
ence, to acknowledge that there is a God who rules 
over all. The introduction of sin into the world 
makes it necessary, under the Divine economy, 
that at the end of the man-period of the earth, a 
conflagration should sweep over it. This great ca- 
tastrophe will be a step in the stage of that pro- 
gressive improvement which our globe is destined 
to undergo. Death in every form teaches its many 
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lessons of wisdom ; FeBtraining excesses, imposing 
fear, and regulating our conduct. Sickness in a 
thousand frightful forms evolves the brightest so- 
cial and moral virtues. There is no such thing as 
positive and unmixed evil in the universe. If De- 
ity were malevolent, being omnipotent, evil with- 
out a modification of mercy, or a single accompani- 
ment of good, would be inflicted on a sufiering and 
doomed race. The truth is, without the disorders, 
and convulsions of nature, as they are usually es- 
teemed, this earth would not be a residence in any 
way suited to man ; without these, it would be no 
better than the ideal picture given by the poet of 
the infernal regions : 

" A vniTorie of death, wUeli God by cane 
Created eyil, for erll only good, 
Wliere all life diet, death llres, and nature hreedg, 
Farrcrae, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
AbominaT>le, unutterable, and worse 
ISian Ikbles yet hare ftigned, or fear ooneelTed, 
Qorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire." 

It is strange how much of fancy, tradition, and 
superstition have found a place in the Christian re- 
li^on. Our holy religion in its progress through 
the lapse of ages, reminds one of some of earth's 
large rivers, emanating from some mountain height, 
dear as ciystal, and as pure as the snows from 
which it was born, flowing at first slightly tinged 
with foreign particles, afterward more adulterated, 
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then turbid and discolored, and finally moving on 
in eddies, and counter-currents, impregnated with 
sand, holding in solution sediment of foul mate- 
rials, and bearing along leaves, uptom stumps of 
trees, and drift-wood, an enormous wreck, the 
spoils of many a shore. 

The vicissitudes of day and nighty and the 
variety of the seasons^ furnish us with a beau- 
tiful practical illustration of the Divine Bene- 
volence, 

The periodical recurrence of day and night, is a 
phenomenon connected with the planet on which we 
live, as well as all the others of the solar system, of 
the utmost importance to all the varying forms of 
life. The alternation of light and the repose of 
darkness is one of the merciful provisions of an all- 
wise Providence. All light, or all darkness, would 
be alike disastrous. The perpetual gloom of mid- 
night would be a horrible idea;, the perpetual 
brightness of noonday would be insufferable. Could 
one pass all over the solar system, it would be 
found that the length of days and nights would, in 
no two orbs, be the same. In Jupiter a day would 
be not more than half the length of one on earth. 
In the moon one day and night would fill up near- 
ly a month of our time. Proceeding from the equa- 
tor to the poles, the length of the days and nights 
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iserease, until they succeed each other at interyals 
of Bix month's duration. On that part of the globe 
where several months of uninterrupted darknees con- 
tinues, the sterility of the climate is such, that yery 
little life, either animal or vegetable, can exist. 
Long darkness, then, rests on that part of the globe 
where the least disastrous results would ensue. 
This is a provision in the economy of the solar sys- 
tem, that points to the benevolent contrivance of 
the great Architect of the universe. 

The cause of day and night may, on due reflec- 
tion, be fully and clearly comprehended. Place in 
the center of a dark room a candle, draw around it 
a circular thread, or cord; let a child's top be 
drawn on the thread, or cord, around the candle in 
the center ; and then will be seen extending in a con- 
ical form, the shadow of the top. The candle will 
represent the sun; the thread, or twine, the earth's 
orbit ; the top, the earth ; and the conical shadow 
extending from the center and sweeping toward the 
wall, night. Then the shadow of the earth con- 
stitutes night. The shadow of a house, of a 
cloud, or an eclipse, may be said to be night on a 
miniature scale. In the illustration referred to, if 
the top be caused to turn on its axis, every part ot 
it will successively be in the shadow, and in the 
light of the candle. In one position to the earth, 
as it turns on its axis, a spectator would behold 
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light constantly pnrBuing darkness arocmd the 
globe; reminding one of the life of the righteons, 
during which the favor and sunlight of Ood's conn- 
toiance drives away the gloom and despair that 
may settte down on it. Placed in another position, 
ft spectator would behold a long cone of darkness, 
which constitutes night, perpetually pursuing, as 
our planet rotated on its axis, the light; reminding 
one of the darkness of adversity, ever chasing away 
the light which might shine on a life of vice and 
sin. As the earth revolves around the sun, night 
perpetually accompanies it. Milton, who gave sub- 
limity to all that he touched, alludes, in a felicitous 
strain, to Satan just before tempting our first pa- 
rents, in his successful device to escape the watch- 
ful eye of Uriel, the " Kegent of the Sun," as rid- 
ing seven times with night around the earth : 

" Thenm, ftdl of anguish driven* 
The space of seren continued nights he rode, 
With darkneti^ thriee tSie equSnoetlal lino 
He circled, Ibur times crossed the oar of night 
Trom. pole to pole, trarersing each colure; 
On the eighth returned, and on the -coast arerse 
Vrom ebtxHiee «n GhemMe watoh, by stealth 
Found unsuspected way.** 

Each planet in the solar system has its night, ex- 
plainable on the SMne astronomical principles, and 
similar in nature to those which are seen in eon- 
DectioQ with the globe on which we live, ^he cone 
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^f fihudow, or night, cast in an opposite direc- 
tion &om the sun, by the larger planets, such as Ja- 
piter 9XiA Saturn, is proportioned to the size of 
those planets, and their distance from the central 
luminary. Each of the satellites has its night, just 
on the same principles as the primary. Even the 
comets have their night. 

In addition to the mauifold and important uses of 
a physical nature, resulting from night, there are 
highly important and interesting moral lessons c^ 
whidi it most eloquently discourses. Says ibe 
pious Psalmist, "Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night aboweth knowledge." 

This knowledge revealed, is of a most ^mdearing 
character ; it pertains to that life whit^ lies beyond 
these reidms of change^ decay, and death : 

"Mystertous night, when our flrgt paSrent knew 
Thee, from report dirh>e, asid heard thy name. 
Did he not tremble for this loTely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Tet 'neath a enrtain of tnunsliuent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting jBame, 
Hesperus with the host of hearen came, ; 
And lol creation widened in man's Tlew. 
Who would have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, Sun, or could find. 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect, stood Terealed, 
That to sudi ooxmtless orbs thou madst us blind? 
Why, theu, do we shun death with such anxious strife, 
If light can thus deceive us, wOiy not death?" 

The phenomena of the seasons — spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter— meet with an easy ex- 
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planation in astronomical science. The poles o^ 
the earth are fixed and stationary ; the Korth Star 
being the point in the heavens to which the north 
pole points. On a circular line drawn around a 
candle, in a dark room, if a child's top be placed 
with the two ends of it perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle, and if it be moved around the candle, 
on the line, all parts of it will be enlightened. 
If the earth moved around the sun, with its axis 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, all its parts 
would be shone upon from pole to pole. Hence, 
there would be no variety of seasons. Owing to 
the form of the globe, and the manner of the sun's 
rays falling on it, the heat would be unequal at 
different points. The seasons, however, at all 
points would be stereotyed. In the illustration 
alluded to, if the»end of the top be tilted conside- 
rably, and if it be moved on the line, while point- 
ing steadily to a stationary point in the room, it 
will be seen, that in making ^a complete revolution 
all parts of it will be shone full upon. When one 
end of the top tilts to the candle, the rays will fall 
directly upon it ; and so of the other. The axis of 
the earth is inclined twenty-three ' and a half de- 
grees to the plane of its orbit. When in its annual 
revolution, the north pole of the earth tilts, or 
leans toward the sun, the rays of that luminary £all 
nearly perpendicularly on it ; at the same time faU- 
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ing very obliquely on the other pole. In the former 
case, the rays are so concentrated as to create great 
heat; hence, in successive stages, spring and sum- 
mer; in the latter they are so diffused that there is 
a diminution of heat, hence antnmn and winter. 
The probability is, that this explanation is suffici- 
ent to convey an adequate idea of the cause of the 
variety of the seasons, a source both of pleasure 
and of beauty on our globe. The axes of all the 
planets of the solar system are inclined, some 
more, others less, to the planes of their orbits ; 
hence, a variety of seasons in all of them. The 
cause of this variety being the same in Jupiter and 
Neptune, as in the Earth. Here is one of the many 
displays of Divine Benevolence seen in the solar 
system. Variety in all things is pleasing; dull 
monotony is at war with all our nobler feelings. 
Perpetual spring, with its gaudy and shining beau- 
ties, would cloy. Summer, sultry, hot, and arid, 
continued too long would become insupportable. 
Autumn, fading and decaying, sober and melan- 
choly, protracted to too great a length, would be- 
come sadly oppressive. Winter, stem and gloomy, 
with frost and ice, without change, would make 
this earth an unfit abode for man. The alteration 
of these seasons, while in various respects they are 
highly beneficial, presents a pleasing variety. A 
continued summer, or a continued day, a continued 
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winter, or a nigbt without dtiange, would alike be 
a cataatFophy in connection with our planet, that 
every one would deplore. The vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and of day and night, may be mentioned 
among the pleasing incidents connected with the 
history of this earth. How beautiful the descrip- 
tion given of the approach of evening by the author 
of Paradise Lost: 

"Now come still eyening on, and twilight gray 
HmL in her sober liyery aU things clad; 
Silence accompanied, for beast and bird. 
They to their grassy conch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeCul ni^tingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased ; now glowed the firmament 
With Ilnring sapphires. Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unyailed her peerless light, 
And o'«r the dark her silyer mantle threw. " 

The fact of astronomical science furnishing 
us with a measure for time^ has an vmpor* 
tant relation to the topic of discourse. 

Chronometers, such as watches, docks, and dials, 
add very much to human happiness. Indeed we 
regard them as being necessary to the enjoyment 
and prosperity of human society. How far, and to 
what extent, they exert an influence over the civ- 
ilization and progressive improvement of human- 
kind, might be a subject ttat would reward investi- 
gating curiosity. But these discourses will not 
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afford opp<»i;unitj to inyeBtigate qaestions of snch 
a nature, however interesting under other and more 
appropriate circamstanceB,. such pursuits might 
prove. Chronometers erert a very extensive and 
important moral influence. They tell of the hours, 
and warn us of the advance of life's journey, like 
mile-stones set up on some highway whidi we 
travel. They not only teach us to number our 
days and hoars, but they do really number them 
for us. Happy are we, if we heed lesson* of so 
much importance coming from such monitors. 

The division of time, by these chronometers, is 
an artificial mode of dividing great natural parts 
of duration, or portions of duration indicated by 
the revolution of the heavenly bodies. The solar 
system constitutes one great dial on which the flow 
of duration is distinctly indicated. It is a great 
"horologe machinery divine," hung out in tiie 
voids of space. What an august chronometer 1 — 
It wiBid fashioned by hands divine; it is divine and 
true. All human chronometers are but imitations 
of it; th^ are shadows and miniature representa- 
tions of it. Astronomical science, then, furnishes 
a measure of time. Watches, clocks, and dials, 
apart from this science, would be useless, worth- 
less, and without signification. The flow of dura- 
tion without the mei^urement resulting firom the 
revolution of the heavenly orbs, would be like some 
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of those nndar-gronnd riTers which move on in 
cayeniB and subterraneous fissures, in their noise- 
less and darkling course, without visible object; 
such as tree, huijian habitation, rock, or milestone, 
or mountain chain, to mark their onward progress. 

A day is measured by the revolotion of the earth 
on its axis. The period intervening between one 
rising and another, or between one setting and 
another; of the sun, measures a day. In scientific 
language, fix>m the period of the sun being on the 
meridian to its return, constituting a complete rev- 
olution of the earth on its axis, is a day. This is 
called solar time. The period, intervening from 
the time a star is on the meridian to its return, is 
called siderial time ; this is more accurate than solar 
time. In all astronomical observations and com- 
putation, this is the time that is used. The divis- 
ion of the day into twenty-four hours, of hours into 
sixty minutes, and of minutes into sixty seconds, 
is artificial and arbitrary; just as the division of 
a circle into three hundred and sixty degrees, or 
Fahrenheit's thermometer into two hundred and 
twelve degrees. These divisions, in either case, 
are convenient; yet, they might be increased or di- 
minished. 

The revolution of the moon around the earth, or 
the period which elapses from one new moon to 
another, furnished the original idea of a month. — 
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New, first, and second qnarters, andlhll moon, four 
distinct phases, divided the month into fonr parts, 
forming weeks. The Jewish sabbath, it has been 
contended, was the original division of the weeks. 
The new and fnll moon occupied so prominent a 
position among the festivals of the Jewish church, 
that it cannot be doubted by any one, I think, 
that the weeks, as brought to view in the writings 
of Moses, had direct reference to the four phases of 
the moon. The partition of time into weeks is of 
such practical utility, that it would be difficult for 
sociely to dispense with it. The intercourse and 
transactions of life, to a great extent, are thereby 
regulated. 

The revolution of the earth around the sun con- 
stitutes the measure for a year. During this period 
there is a revolution of the seasons. The falling of 
leaves in autunm, the putting forth of buds in the 
spring, and seedtime, and harvest, have important 
relations to the earth's annual revolution around the 
sun. . All life, animal and vegetable, together with 
most that pertains to man's interest in this life, 
sustains such an important relation to the annual 
period of our planet about the sun, that without a 
knowledge of time, as divided into years, society 
would be kept in a state of barbarism. The astro- 
nomical provisions for marking time furnish an 
instance, of no ordinary character, of the Divine 
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Benevolence. Without auch a proviaon, life would 
be anight without twinklingstar, or grateful morn- 
it would be an ocean without shore, or island, or guid- 
ing beacon— it would be a vague, indefinite dream — 
it would be like one of those comets of hyperbolic 
orbit (never returning within itself), which i^ 
proaches the sun but once, and then darts off 
through space, solitary and darkling, on its return- 
less course forever. One element in the horror of 
lost spirits in that outer darkness described in the 
scriptures, is that no orb revolving, no mark^ no 
dial, indicates the flow and progress of duration. 
But all is one boundleiss, endless gulf of duration, 
full of wo, and full of darkness 1 

Old and New Style are forms of phraseology so 
frequently used in connection with the computation 
of time, that an explanation of them may be appro- 
priate in this connection. Until the time of Julius 
OsBSor, three hundred and sixty-five days were 
considered a year. For centuries the artificial 
year was shorter than the natural year — be- 
ginning in the time of Caesar ninety days too 
soon. To remedy this, the first Julian Year 
consisted of four hundred and forty-four days. 
Thereafter every year was to be composed of 
three hundred and sixty-five days and one- 
fourth part of a day. Osesar's artificial year was 
too long; that is, it was longer than the natural 
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year. It is in all things exceedingly difficnlt to 
harmonize theory and practice. Or in other 
words, it is very diflScult to apply facts and prac- 
tice to correct theories. In the sixteenth century 
the civil year was found to be ten days in advance 
of the sun. The Calendar was corrected in 1682, 
by Pope Gregory, by the omission of ten nominal 
days. And by regulations and provisions, not 
necessary here to be given in detail, framed the 
civil year to correspond with the natural, so that 
the equinoxes and solstices will always fall out on 
days similarly situated, and "the seasons will for- 
ever correspond to the same months, instead of 
running the round of the whole year, as they must 
do upon any other system of reckoning." In Eng- 
land, the change of style took place after the second 
of September, 1762, by the omission, or striking 
out, of eleven nominal days. The next day after 
the second day of September, instead of being called 
the third, was regarded as the fourteenth. This 
was done by act of Parliament. The masses, ever 
opposed to change, progress, and improvement, 
clamored, saying that they had been cheated out 
of eleven days of timel This is New Style. Eus- 
sia is the only country in which the Old Style is 
still adhered to: the increasing light now being 
shed on the darkness of that huge empire will 
soon displace it, with many other old things, which 
15 
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are useless and cumbersome. Time has been called 
a mighty destroyer. It is ever true, lime is also 
a great teacher — ^an infjEdlible teacher. What les- 
sons of high moral import does sage old Time, 
with hoary locks and reverend and grave aspect, 
teach! What lessons about mutability, and the 
frailty and brevity of man's life, does he teach 1 
Owing to the revolution of the heavenly orbs, we 
never occupy but once the same point in space. If 
our planet were ever to return to the same point in 
space, it would be after the recurrence of so many 
millions of cycles that finite capacity would be 
stunned at an effort to comprehend them. Not 
only are we making a whirling progress through 
space, never again to return to the same place, but 
in the onward progress of time, we never occupy 
the same point of duration but once. Borne on in 
this double motion, so awfdl and mysterious, our 
existence is one endless progress. But the ques- 
tion comes up with a startling influence, stirring 
the spirit to its deepest fountains; Whither does this 
never-ceasing progress tend ? 

In the solar By stem a variety of phenomena 
present themselves^ indicative of the Divine 
Goodness, 

The solar system presents a specimen of mechan- 
ism on a grand and august scale. Human skill. 
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^contrivance, and stractures seem insignificant and 
contemptible when a comparison betwe^i it and 
them is instituted. The earth makes an annnal 
revolution around the sun, not in a circular, but iii 
An oval-shaped orbit. This is the natuTe of ike 
orbits of all the planets. The sun is not in the 
center of the earth's orbit; it is nearer to one 
extremity tiian the other. In that part of its orbit 
nearest the sun, the earth travels widi the greitor 
rapidity; in that porti<»i fcuthest off, with ksB 
speed. ' The result is, our planet is eight days 
longer in passing over the northern division of its 
orbit than the southern. This does not affdct the 
temperature of the earth, because when nearer tibe 
sun, and traveling with greater rapidity, it remflinfl 
the less time in the same position ; and when at a 
greater distance, and moving slower, it remains the 
longer in one position, and hence is the more 
under the influence of the solar rajs. Thns in- 
ci*easeJ and diminished velocity are balanced by 
greater and less distance from the central lumina- 
ry. This idea may be presented in another phase. 
A line drawn from the sun to the earth, would, in 
the annual motion of ouf planet, pass over equal 
areas in equal periods of time, so that in all parts 
of its orbit, the earth, whether nearer or farther off, 
would receive the same amount of light and heat. 
These compensating circumstances show us delicate 
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and moBt refined displays of the Goodness of Him 
whose creating hand formed all worlds and all sys- 
tems. Another provision of a somewhat smiilar 
character to the one just alluded to, may be seen in 
themechanismofthe solar system. The annual peri- 
ods of no two of the planets are the same. The 
annual period of Jupiter is twelve years ; of Sat- 
urn, thirty ; of Uranus, eighty-four; of Neptune, 
one hundred and sixty-four: Mercury, on the other 
hand, makes its annual period in eighty-seven 
days; Venus, in two hundred and twenty-four. 
If Mercury required as great a length of time in 
ip p-tipg its annual period as the earth, one of its 
hemispheres would lean toward the sun for six 
months. Bemaining thus long exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, its summers would be intol- 
erably hot. In making its periods in so short a 
time, its north and south poles are alterftately, in 
rapid succession, turned toward the great source 
of light and heat. If the earth required twelve 
years, as Jupiter does, to make a revolution round 
the sun, instead of one, its seasons would be very 
different from what they are at present. If our 
smnmer were six years ^lie length of a summer in 
Jupiter) instead of six months, the heat would 
become disastrous to man, beast, and vegetable. 
The length of a summer in Neptune is eighty-two 
of our years. That distant planet, in turning its 
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north pole, daring one-half of its revolution, di- 
rectly towards the sun, during this great length of 
time affords opportunity for the accumulation of 
the solar rays, so as to produce even there, remote 
as it is, the foliage, the flowers, and the fruits of 
summer. Everything in that remote world is on a 
singular scale. The seasons, in duration, seem 
ages. A tree on our planet that would be one 
hundred and sixty-four years old, there would be 
but one year old. The oak deposits a ring on its 
outer surface in twelve months, there it would 
require one hundred and eighty-four years to eflTect 
the same. It will be borne in mind that all life on 
this globe bears a most important relation to its 
annual revolution around the sun. The same, 
taking strong analogy for our guide, is the case on 
all the other planets. Such an adaptation there is 
between life and the globe on which it is found I 

The rotation of the planets on their axes will be 
found to be the converse of their orbitual revolu- 
tions. Instead of the remote planets occupying the 
greater, they require a less time in a rotation. — 
Mercury rotates on its axis in twenty-four hours ; 
Jupiter in nine; Saturn in ten; and Uranus in 
nine. This is a benevolent provision in the mech- 
anism of the solar system. The length of the days 
and nights have a very important influence on the 
temperature on our planet, and so, doubtless, it 



does on all the other planets. The long nights in 
Mercniy (for they are very long compared with the 
short years) modify the heat of its summer days. 
The same is the case in Venus. In Jupiter, the 
rigor of winter, of six years of our time, is grate- 
fully moderated by the recurrence of day, and the 
warmth of the sim, every four hours and a half* 
Similar short days and nights during the long win* 
ters on Saturn and Uranus are followed by conse- 
quences equally, probably more, beneficial. Where* 
ever we turn our attention in the solar system, 
there we are met by indications of Divine Benevo- 
lence. We see Infinite Benevolence has not ex- 
hausted itself on our planet. Every orb in the 
solar system— the central luminary, the primary 
planets, the satellites, the erratic comets, the aste- 
roids, the zodiacal light, the aerolites, and the 
interplanetary ether — all, however different in 
nature, in design, and in magnitude, proclaim the 
Goodness of Him who has manifested his attributes 
in material forms, and who has revealed his char- 
acter in his written word. 

The flow of the magnificent river ; the placid 
lake, refiecting tree, house, and hill ; and the swell- 
ing ocean with its rolling waves, alike declare 
the Goodness of Deity. The like great fact is seen 
in the glories of the setting sun, in the blushing 
dawn of morning, in the twinkling star of night, 
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and in the radiance of the noonday sun ; it is seen 
in the succession of day and night, in the alterna- 
tion of seasons, in blushing spring and fading 
autumn, in summer's heat and winter's cold; 
earth's flowers, dewdrops, rainbows, and genial 
showers, speak of it in language that cannot be mis- 
understood. "The shard-borne beetle's drowsy 
hum," the chirp of the cricket, the song of the 
forest-bird, the bleating of the flocks, and the voice 
of human beings, all give utterance to that uncrea- 
ted and infinite Goodness which embraces within 
itself all being and all life. So do the explosions, 
terrific in appearance, of the volcano, the rocking 
of the earthquake, the fiowing of the tidal wave, 
the might of the tempest, the whirlwind's speed, 
the sound of thunder, and the roar of the cataract — 
all, all declare the Goodness of God. That eternal, 
uncreated " Goodness," adimibrated and shad.owed 
forth in the orbs of space, the forces of nature, and 
the forms of life, is seen, incarnate, and in our own 
likeness, and in our own form, as revealed in the 
scriptures, in the person of Him who is both the 
Son of man, and the Son of God. 
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^Th« lmdhaXhpg*pKnd hli throne in th« hMTens ; mmI hit klngdOBi ratalh 
OTsrall."— PBAUCcm: 19. 

DiFFSBEETT socred writers dwell on different top- 
ics of religion. For example, John, on the lore of 
God; Lnke, on the sayings of Christ; Isaiah, on 
the Messiah's kingdom ; David, on the oztent and 
grandenr of the dominion of God. The royal 
Psalmist, with asonl lighted np with the fires of de- 
votion, frequently, with expressions of rapture, expa- 
tiates on the greatness of God's character, and the 
range of the Divine empire. "Such knowledge,'' 
says he, "is too wonderfol for me; it is high, I 
cannot attain unto it. Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence ? If I ascend up 'into heaven, thou art there: 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 
16 
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If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermoBt parts of the sea ; even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even 
the night shall be light about me." "When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained; 
what is man, that thou art mindfnl of him, and the 
son of man, that thou visitest him I '^ " Thy king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion 
endureth throughout all generations.'' How great 
the dominion of God I How great, how august the 
Being who presides and rules over that dominion. 
With what trutibfulness, and poetical fire, does the 
bard give utterance to the feelings of his soul in 
the following lines: 

''Vast ooBcsT*; smfle dooM; wait thoudaslgntd, 
A meet afartment for tke Detty! 
Net so ; that thought thj state fanpain. 
Thy lofly siaki^ and shalle^rB thy profcaiid, 
And itnitena thy diffoaiTe ; dwarfe the whole^ 
Aad nakei tho unirene an arrery," 

After enumerating instances of the bounty of Ctod, 
the Psalmist reflects, with pleasing emotions, on 
liis greatness; views him on a glorious throne, 
**high and lifted up," encompassed by innumerable 
throngs of radiant angels, the ready and willing 
ministers of his providence. "The Lord hath 
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prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his king- 
dom ruleth over all. " This declaration, concerning 
the dominion of God, the Psalmist makes after he 
had copiously treated of the divine mercy ; signi- 
fying that he is not only to be praised for his 
mercy, but for his majesty. In proportion to the 
divine majesty is the divine mercy ; the limit of 
the former is the limit of the latter. What would 
God's grace signify ; what would it avail ; were 
he not a monarch extending his royal scepter over 
all things. This comprehensive and expansive 
view taken of the character and government of 
God, makes the Psalmist's mind more devotional, 
and fills him with unwavering confidence in an 
over-ruling providence. " Bless the Lord," he 
exclaims, "all his works, in all places of his 
dominion; bless the Lord, O my soul." Says he, 
" But flie mercy of the Lord is from everlasting 
to everlasting, upon them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children's children ; to such as 
keep his covenants, and to those that remember 
his commandments to do them." 

The Grandeur of Ood^ as seen in the extent 
and splendor of the created physical universe^ 
will constitute the theme of the present discourse. 

It is through the medium of matter that we 
acquire a knowledge of spirit. Mind communi- 
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cates with mind only through material agencies. 
It is by the agency of material organs and instru- 
ments that soxmds are produced ; the atmosphere 
conveys these sounds, and the organs of hearing 
and the brain transmit them to the minds fof 
others. One mind, through the agency of books, 
will reach others so as to make a powerftd impres- 
sion at a remote distance, either of time or space. 
Electricity has, in modem times, become an 
agency of intercommunication between intellects 
widely separated; The hieroglyphics of Egypt are 
a medium of communication between the intellects 
of those who lived three or four thousand years 
ago and the living of the present hour. The intel- 
lects of the prophets of old, in Babylon and Judea, 
by ideas preserved on material records, pour a flood 
of light into our minds. The material Constitutes 
an isthmus connecting mind with mind, bridging 
over the interval, and supplying a great thorough- 
fare along which emotions and ideas pass and 
repass. The scriptures reveal nothing to us as to 
the manner of disembodied spirits communicating 
to each other between the hour of death and the 
day of the resurrection. Doubtless some appro- 
priate mode exists. What it is, or what its nature, 
we know nothing. After the resurrection, re- 
deemed spirits will communicate with redeemed 
spirits through glorified, raised, and spiritual bod- 
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ies. Whether angels are pure, spiritual essences, 
or whether they are surrounded by tangible forms 
and shapes we know not; how they convey 
thoughts and desires to each other, we are not 
informed in the volxmie of inspiration. God 
always holds commimications with men through 
material agents and forms : for example, he reveals 
himself to Elijah in a still small voice, to the chil- 
dren of Israel on tables of stone, and to the proph- 
ets in many instances in language. When God 
revealed himself to the world, it was done through 
the incarnation of his Son. A vaU of flesh is 
thrown around the insufferable radiance of the 
Godhead, before man can hold converse with that 
august Being. 

How important, then, is the study and contem- 
plation of the physical universe 1 It is not an idle, 
vain, imaginary work. It is of highest prac- 
tical importance. There is a relationship, of a 
sublime character, subsisting between the material 
and intellectual world. The study of the one 
opens the way for the study of the other. The great- 
er the knowledge we obtain of the material world, 
the more accurate, the more comprehensive, and the 
more thorough the knowledge we may arrive at of 
the immaterial creation. It requires a profound 
knowledge of both to enable us to mark out the 
border-land separating the material from the spir- 
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itual. We contemplate spirit through material 
agents and material developments. The material 
creation is a medium through which we are to 
view the unseen, the incorporeal, the uncreated 
One, who is God over all, forevennore blessed. 
As mind through material organs and agents holds 
intercourse with mind, so may each of us, through 
the created universe, converse with the great and 
adorable Creator. As the astronomer, through 
the power of vision, the telescope, and the agency 
of light, sees the orb or system of worlds not visi- 
ble to the naked eye, so may every one, contempla- 
ting the vast and resplcindent created xmiverse, 
behold through it the glories of Him who gave 
being to all things, and who was before all things. 
After these general reflections, the first and most 
appropriate step to be taken in the investigation of 
the imposing subject before us, is to inquire into 

The mode of determining the distances^ mag- 
nitudes^ and densities of the orbs treated of in 
astronomioal science. 

Man is limited in his locomotion ; he is cabled 
by his physical nature to this earth — ^three or four 
miles in a balloon, or on a high mountain, is a^ far 
as he can ascend above tho sea-level. Man may 
cross oceans in ships, sail up and down rivers, 
over lakes, and along coasts, and traverse plains 
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and mountains in vehicles, but he can never leave 
the planet on which he was bom, and of which, 
physically, he is a part. He has no ship or vehi- 
cle that will enable him to rise up and make a voy- 
age or jouzney to the moon, or one of the planets, 
or one of the fixed stars, or one of the remote 
nebulae. There is no great highway, or thorough- 
fiEU'e, leading to any of these, marked by milestones, 
over which man may pass and tell the distance as 
he proceeds on his journey. Yet, circumscribed 
and fraQ, physically, as man is, and tied to the sur- 
&ce of the earth, he can measure the distance of 
the heavenly bodies, and tell their magnitudes and 
densities. This can be done with accuracy and 
precision. The distance to Jupiter or to one of the 
fixed stars, as Sirins, or Alpha tyra, may be 
measured with more accuracy than the distance 
from this place (Memphis) to New Orleans, or to 
Charleston. The distance to Jupiter or the fixed 
tatars is measured with the accuracy of mathemati- 
cal science — -the measurement hetween terrestrial 
points, on several accounts, is imperfect. The 
density of the different planets of the solar system 
can be determined as accurately as the weight of 
« bale of cotton or a lot of merchandise. Human 
intellect never appears more God-like than in the 
performance of such achievements. The spiritual, 
in such instances, sliows itself different and infi- 
nitely superior to the material. 
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How are the distances of the heavenly bodies 
measured? By what means can man extend his 
measurement through those untrod voids of space 
with such accuracy and precision? Many who 
have not given their attention to the principles on 
which such processes are conducted, are totally 
skeptical as to the results. The height of a tower 
can easily be measured; it can be done with as 
much accuracy and precision as though a line were 
extended from its sunmiit ; this can be accom- 
plished without ascending to the top of the tow- 
er, or even a part of the way. The manner in 
which this is done is familiar to the reader — ^his pre- 
liminary school course in arithmetical exercises, 
has made him familiar with the principles. Just 
as the height of the tower is ascertained, so is the 
distance from the earth to the moon. Some patient 
thought, and a clear understanding of the mode of 
determining the altitude of the tower, together 
with an application of the principles in question, 
to finding out the distance of the heavenly orbs 
from tiie earth, will enable any one to see clearly 
how such performances are accomplished. 

In finding out the height of the tower, it is neces- 
sary to measure from the bottom of it to any giv^i 
point, the distance of which we may assume to be 
one hundred feet; from this station, by a quadrant, 
or other angular instrument, the angle of the ele- 
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vation of the top of the tower may be taken. The 
base line measured, the angle of elevation, and the 
tower, constitute a triangle ; one side of which tri- 
angle and two of its angles are known ; the other two 
sides and the remaining angle can easily and ac- 
curately be ascertained. On analogous principles, 
the distance of any two objects, on the surface of 
the earth, may be ascertained. The engineer can 
tell the distance from a tree, or mound, on one side 
of a river, to a house on the other. All that is ne- 
cessary is to measure off the distance from any two 
points; this furnishes a base line; at the extremi- 
ties of the line the angles can be found. Here then, 
is one side, and two angles of a triangle; the other 
parts of the triangle, of course, can be found; 
hence, in this way, the distance intervening be- 
tween the two objects is discovered. 

It will be borne in mind, that distance, in cases of 
this kind, makes no difference ; the remote is found 
out as easily^ and as correctly, as the object near at 
hand. This is true, with regard both to celestial 
and terrestrial objects. Long since the pyramids 
of Egypt were measured by the shadow of a man ; 
at a given time of day, the proportion subsisting 
between the height of a man, and the length of the 
shadow he casts, was found; at the same time, the 
known length of the shadow of the pyramid, b} the 
same, detennines its height. 
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The altitude of the monntain is measured by the 
barometer. These two last facts are mentioned 
without their haying specific allusion to the object 
directly before us. 

. But in order to understand the way in which the 
distance from the earth to the heavenly bodies is 
ascertained, we must explain what is meant, in 
astronomy, by their parallax. 

Objects seen from different points, change their 
apparent places. This has been illustrated after 
this manner; — ^two men sitting at a distance from 
each other, looking at a candle in a room, see it at 
different points on the wall. In this instance, it 
is taken for granted that a distance interrenes be- 
tween the wall and the candle. Two spectators be- 
holding the moon from different points, will see it 
in different positions in the heayens ; this change of 
apparent places forms angles, by which means the 
distance of the body is found out, as the height of 
the tower, and distance of the tree or house. 'The 
centre of the earth, and the eye of the beholder, 
form the extremities of a line of known length; 
die angle of parallax can be ascertained ; then two 
angles, and a side of a triangle, are known ; the 
other parts of it can easily be ascertained, and by 
this means the distance from the earth to the moon 
is found out. The distance to Jupiter or Neptune 
is ascertained in the same manner. So great, how- 
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6ver,^s the^distance of tbe fixed stars, that the semi- 
diameter of the earth is insufficient, in length, to 
find a parallax; and without this, nothing can be 
done in determining their distance. The above is 
called the horizontal parallax. Astronomers have 
attempted to ascertain the parallax of the fixed 
stars, by using the whole diameter of the earth's 
orbit, as a base line, that is one hundred and ninety 
millions of miles. This is called the annual paral- 
lax; it failed to accomplish the desired object; for 
two hundred years astronomers, in vain, resorted 
to it. Dr. Bradly , by means of the motion of light, 
and the progressive motion of the earth in its orbit, 
has succeeded in finding a mode of detecting the 
parallax of the fixed stars. 

The star "sixty-one," Cygni has been found to 
be distant from the earth sixty-two billions, four 
hundred and eighty-one thousand five hundred mil- 
lions of miles. Across this mighty interval, it 
would require light — which flies with the inconceiv- 
able velocity of one hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand miles per second, and which passes from the 
sun to the earth in eight minutes — ten years and 
one hundred and fourteen days to pass. If we sup- 
pose the stars all to be of the same real size, and 
that their apparent difierence results from dis- 
tance, then a star of half the apparent size of the 
one just mentioned, would be four times the dis- 
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tanoe, one tihree times less, nine times the distance 
in space. By the aid of the telescope, a mode of 
measuring the distance of the fixed stars has been 
discovered of a most important character. In dis- 
courses of this natore, it would not, however, be 
appropriate to detail the principles whereby it is 
effected. Here we see bj the achievements of 
genius, and the principles of science, milestones 
have been erected through portions of the physical 
universe, and that the proAmdities of space have 
been sounded by measuring lines. Though the 
whole extent of the vast created universe has not 
been explored, yet enough has been, to make us 
feel with awe and shuddering sensibility, the sig- 
nification of the Psalmist: — "Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy pre- 
sence } If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there : 
if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. — 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea — even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me. J£ I say, surely the darkness shall cover me ; 
even the night shall be light about me. Yea, 
the darkness hideth not from thee ; but the night 
shineth as the day ; the darkness and the night are 
both alike to thee." 

When the distance of a heavenly body is known, 
its apparent size can be accurately ascertained by 
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instrnmetits ; dlBtance and apparent size will give 
the real size. Hence, when it is said that Jupiter 
is fourteen hundred times, and that Saturn is a 
thousand times, larger than the earth, it is not the 
language of conjecture, but of mathematical demon- 
stratidn. 

The weight of water can easily be determined ; 
from the attraction of mountains, the density of the 
whole globe compared with water has been discov- 
ered; the earth thereby becomes a standard by 
which to weigh the other bodies of the solar sys- 
tem. The attractive influence exerted by the bodies 
of the solar system, as manifested in perturbations, 
serves as a means of ascertaining the densities of 
those bodies. 

The distances, magnitudes, and density of the 
orbs of the solar system, serve as a great base line 
from which to set out, to find out something of the 
extent and greatness of the physical universe. The 
diameter of the solar system, taking the orbit of 
Neptune as its extreme limit, is not less than six 
thousand millions of miles; and hence its circumfer- 
ence is more than eighteen thousand millions of 
miles. But if we take the distance to which the 
comets proceed in space, from the sun, as the extent 
of its area, the magnitude of it is still more enor- 
mous than viewed as having the orbit of Neptune 
as its extreme limit. The laboring mind can scarce 
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extend itself to that vaet limit marked off by the 
orbit of the planet just named. But to compre- 
hend the yast area of that circle, the radius of which 
is measured by the extent to which the comet of 
greatest orbit darts off from the sun into the voids 
of space, seems too great an effort for the capacity 
of human intellect. But the solar system, vast 
and extended as it is, would have to pass in re- 
view, before the mind, a hundred millions of times 
before an idea of the greatness of one small por- 
tion of the created universe, could, to any thing 
like an accurate extent, be comprehended. 

This process seems overpowering; the mind 
shrinks and turns away from it in despair. And 
yet our astral system, composed of one hundred 
millions of stars, that is of that many suns and so- 
lar systems, is but one of three thousand great as- 
tral systems visible to the telescope. If the powers 
of the telescope were enlarged sufficiently, not only 
three thousand more, in addition to the present three, 
but thrice three thousand huge astral systems, each 
in size and vastness seeming in itself a universe, 
might be found, in appropriate locations in the in- 
finity of space. Cultivated intellects must forever 
fail to comprehend the extent of the dominion of 
God, as represented by the created universe. All 
of its depths can never be sounded, either by tele- 
scopes, or by the power of numbers, or by the mag- 
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icBl force of mathematical science. And yet all of 
this great and august creation is full of the gloiy of 
God; it is in all its splendor but a shadow of his 
eiistence and nature; it ig a vast created word ex- 
pressive of his grandeur ; the word is finite, but the 
grandeur at which it aims to give utterance, is un- 
created and infinitel All of this immense creation 
is full of the presence of Deity! 

" It wu God's hand that shaped the world. 
And laid it In the sonheams; and that Qod, 
With his great presence flUs the unlrerse^ 
And, oonld we dwell like nJght among the stan^ 
Or plunge with whales in the unsounded sea,! 
He still would be around us with his cm«." 

There are two of the oris of the eolar %y%tem 
which may he selected as examples illustrative 
of the Grandeur of the Deity. 

The one is the central body of the system, the 
Sun ; the other, the planet Saturn. Possessing a 
greater amount of gravitating force, or cCntaining 
more matter, than all the bodies of the system, and 
ftom its central position, the sun 'cannot fail to 
impress the mind with sentiments of sublimity and 
grandeur. lathe sacred volume, it is said, "the 
Lord God is a sun and shield ;" the Saviour of the 
world is called "the Sun of Righteousness." The 
fact of the Sun being used as a symbol both of God 
the Father, and of Christ the Son, is evidence of its 
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being prominent among the objects of creation. 
That which is used as a visible representative of 
the invisible, uncreated, eternal Being, whose un- 
vailed and unshadowed brightness and splendor 
cannot be looked upon by mortal vision, must be 
great and magnificent. John, in the Apocalypse, 
^^saw an angel standing in the sun.'' Milton, in 
Paradise Lost, thus alludes to this : 

<< Whereby lie goon 
8ftw within ken a glorious angel stand. 
The same whom John saw in the Sun." 



<<Theareliaiigel Uriel, one of the seren 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes, 
That mn through all the heayens, or down to earth 
Bear his swift errands oyer moist and dry,— 
O'er sea and land." 

The enormous magnitude of the sun might be re- 
ferred to as having a very important bearing on the 
topic of discourse. The phenomena of a luminous 
atmosphere enveloping the body of the sun, bear a 
very important relation to the Grandeur of Deity. 
The time has not been distant, when the sun was 
regarded as a huge globe of fire. It was even con- 
jectured that the comets played the part of minis- 
tering fire-makers. It has been shown satisfacto- 
rily that the sun is an opaque body. The spots 
seen on its surface, by their magnitude (some of 
them are as large as the earth) and the amazing 
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rapidity with which they disappear, clearly indicate 
that it is an opaqne body. The theory respecting 
it is, that it h^ an atmosphere proportioned to its 
magnitude, subserving all the vital and physical 
economic purposes of the earth's atmosphere ; in 
which life in its multiform variety develops it- 
self; in which the process of evaporation goes on, 
and clouds are formed, and rain and dew descend, 
and the twilight glows, and the rainbow's colors are 
seen ; and on which sounds are borne, and strains 
of melody float, and orders are wafted. On this 
atmosphere of the sun float phosporescent clouds, 
self-luminous, and possessing the power of radia- 
ting, almost to an infinite extent, the phenomena 
of light and heat. While light and heat are radia- 
ting from these phosphorescent clouds, all over the 
Bolar system, and even far beyond,- there may be, 
and doubtless is, thrown back on the body envelo- 
ped by them, a mild and subdued radiance, pro- 
ducing a splendor indescribable, and aflbrding a 
habitation for intelligent beings, as much more de- 
sirable than ours, as the great central orb exceeds 
in magnitude the planet on which we live. In- 
vested by such an atmosphere, and enveloped by 
such resplendent robes of phosphorescent clouds, 
the Sun, occupying the central position in our sys- 
tem, and so stupendous in size, is a fit physical em- 
blem of the great Godhead indued with his eternal 
17 
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attributes, and robed in the sheen and radiance of 
his own glory : 

" Great Bonroe of day : best imAge here below 
Of thy Creator : ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the Tital ocean round. 
On nature write, with eyery beam, his praise. " 

A thousand times larger than the earth, at a dis- 
tance of nine hundred millions of miles from the 
sun, making a revolution in its orbit in twenty-nine 
years and a half, and situated between the orbits of 
Jupiter and Uranus, the planet Saturn, conspicu- 
ous on account of its size, but rendered more so 
because of its luminous appendages, and the splen- 
did cortege accompanying it, pursues its unwearied 
course in its allotted path. Five rings, (and prob- 
ably seven) , by the aid of .the telescope have been 
seen encompassing the orb of Saturn. These rings, 
to an inhabitant of that planet by night, would pre- 
sent the pleasing appearance of a broad and splen- 
did arch, extending entirely across the firmament, 
resembling, but far more luminous, and occupying 
a broader expanse, than the milky- way, the impos- 
ing wonder of our nocturnal sky. The breadth of 
the exterior ring is seven thousand two hundred 
miles ; of the interior twenty thousand miles ; the 
diameter of the exterior riug is two hundred thou- 
sand miles, which is nearly twenty times the diam- 
eter of the ear«h. Sir John Herschel supposes that 
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the thickness of the rings does not exceed one htin- 
dred miles. In addition to these rings, eight satel- 
lites have been discovered, revolving aboat this 
planet, diversifying its scenery, and illuminating 
its nights. Some of these moons are seen jnst 
rising, some on the meridian, and others going 
down ; some in the first quarter waxing, some foU, 
and some in the last quarjter waning; one horned, 
another gibbous, and another orbed; one perchance 
is seen totally eclipsed, another partially; one going 
into an eclipse, another emerging from it. What 
a scene of variegated splendor ; what wonder and 
magnificence! Such a world as this fills our minds 
with images of beauty and sublimity. What must 
be the Grandeur of that Being who creates such 
worlds ? A great satisfaction it is to contemplate 
objects of such diversified wonder. A high and 
pious delight it is to contemplate the immaculate 
and uncreated glory of Him irom whom all being 
and liie emanate. 

An inquiry into the nature of the fixed siars^ 
and the end they were intended to suiaerve in 
their creation^ may have a tendency to give us 
an enlarged view of the physical dominion of 
God. 

Those stars visible to the naked eye, constitute 
ornaments in the firmament, which shine during 
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the darkness of night with a gem-like Inster. In 
all ages this scene of wonder and brilliancy has 
engaged attention. The poet, the shepherd, and 
the philosopher, have alike, when beholding it, 
been filled with rapture. The saints of the Old 
Testament break forth in strains of pious awe and 
rapture on looking up to the blazing wonders of 
the nocturnal firmament. They were so numy 
amps to light up their thoughts in pious contem- 
plation, through the silence and darkness lying in 
awfiil mystery between human vision and the 
throne of God. The traveler in the desert, in the 
forest, or in the vast plain, or the mariner on the 
high sea, when the shades of night settle on his 
path, can turn his eye to the stars, which God has 
ordained, and by their twinkling light may shape 
his course. The motion of the planets can be 
ascertained in relation to these shining ornaments 
of night — ^they become a means to the astronomer 
of ascertaining correct time. However valuable 
the stars may prove in these respects, it will be 
manifest, on k consideration of their natures, their 
distance from us, and from each other, and their 
enormous magnitudes, that they were intended to 
subserve a higher and more important ultimate 
end. Millions of fixed stars are beyond the reach 
of mortal vision. These can answer none of the 
purposes above enumenited, Tbfi Creator must 
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have had some other object in view when they 
were called into existence— 4Ui object apart from 
man and man's world. The telescope, sweeping 
beyond the vision of the nnassisted eye, opens up 
to view, myriads npon myriads of stars, scattered 
over the voids of space. As many as the telescopic 
tnbe reveals, so many, and far more, farther on in 
the encompassing ixufinity, may exist in their foil 
splendor, adorning other firmaments, and sheddii^ 
radiance on other eyes foil of admiration, and full 
of devout wonder. 

If the Snn were pnshed as far back in space 
from ns as the fixed stars, it would appear no 
larger than they, and not as large as some of them. 
It might be removed into remote invisibility, and 
then the telescope would desciy far behind it, stars 
twinkling with the same radiance that it would. 
This, in itself, is strong presumptive, and even 
analogical evidence, that the stars visible to the 
eye, or telescope, or invisible to both, are sxms, the 
centers of great systems of worlds, diffusing 
abroad gravity, and light, and heat. 

AUusion has already been made to the astound- 
ing fact of the enormous distance intervening 
between us and the fixed stars. Their distance 
from each other is as great as their distance from 
us. In those cases where there is apparently but a 
hand-breadth between them, or even a finger- 
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breadth, they are separated by the most enormous 
intervals. In those portions of the firmament 
where their imperfect visibility presents the ap- 
pearance of a fretted blaze of light, not inappro- 
priately, nor inelegantly, denominated "star-dnst," 
a like distance, doubtless, subsists between them. 
He same law of distance holds, we have every 
reason to believe, in relation to those myriads 
revealed by the space-annihilating power of the 
telescope. There is a great variety in the appa- 
rent size of the stars visible to the naked eye. 
There is, it cannot be doubted, a difference in 
their real magnitudes. Analogy, from the varying 
size of the orbs of the solar system, would teach 
this. But there is more reliable testimony on the 
subject than analogies, however satisfectory they 
may be. In general terms, but subject to proper 
limitations, it may be announced that it is distance 
which causes the difference in the apparent size of 
the stars — ^the larger ones being nearer to us, the 
smaller ones farther from us. If we divide the 
visiUe ones into six different orders, or magni- 
tudes, ranging from the brightest to the most 
obscurely visible, we may construct a sort of sound- 
ing-line by which a portion of the abysm of space 
surrounding the solar system, (which is as a dotted 
cluster of islands in an all-encompassing ocean), 
may be sounded ; but the depths to which this line 
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extends indicates, (and there comes along with the 
indication a shuddeitng awe over the spirit), the 
mysterious and unfathomed profimdities that lie 
beyond. The nearest fixed star lies at such an 
enormous distance from us that it is more than 
human intellect can do to form a correct idea of 
it. We may announce it in billions of miles : but 
who, or what intellect, has yet had a precise and 
definite conception of each unit, and of each mile, 
in a billion of miles ? Who could grasp the thou- 
sands, or hundreds, in a billion ? This is one bil- 
lion : but it would require sixty to carry us to one 
of those stars in our neighborhood of space — for 
this is the distance of those apparently largest 
and really nearest to us. If thus far to a star of 
the first, how far to one of the second, magnitude ? 
than the second, how much more distant are those 
of the third? The fourth must be immensely more 
distant than the third ; the fifth than the fourth. 
The remove of those of the sixth magnitude from 
those of the first is enormous. A painful and 
overwhelming sense of an imperfectly comprehend- 
ed interval, or an interval comprehended in part 
only, is the result of the greatest effort of the great- 
est intellect to obtain an accarate conception of the 
distance from our planet to a fixed star of the sixth 
magnitude. 
The planets shine with a borrowed light— the 
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with a nsiire light. This latter fiu^ has be^ 
ntislactoiily demonstrated. * Shining with their 
nati?6 light, if we could approach as near to the 
stars as we are to the snn, they would present the 
same phenomena that it does. Borne of the stars 
giye indications of rotating on their axes, as the 
snn does. The multiplicity, the magnitude, the 
distance from us and from each other, of the fixed 
stars ; together with the end they were intended to 
subserve — that is, serve the purpose of suns to 
encirding planetary worlds — cannot fail to impress, 
deeply and sensibly, the mind of every one with 
the greatness of the physical dominion of Ood. 
Deeply sensible of this astronomical fact, and in a 
vein of true poetical feeling, a poet of our own 
country, who has written but little, but that little 
to purpose, says: — 

" Seest thou those nnineroiu orbs that roll aboTa ? 
Those lamps that nightly gr«et thy Tlsual powers 
An rnidb. a bright oapadovs sim like ows, 
The telesoopietube will still descry 
Myriads behind, that 'scape the naked eye, 
And ftrtb«r on a new disoorery trace 
Through the deep regions of encompassed space. 
If each bright star so many suns are fbund, 
With planetary systems drded round, 
What Tast infinitude of worlds may grace— 
What beings people the stupendous space? 
Whattfir nwe peaseas the etherlal plain, 
What orbs they people, or what ranks m ai nta i n y 
Though the deep secret hearen conceals below. 
Om tnrth of universal sespe w kiaaw : 
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Oar nobkr part, tlw nme ethorU Bind, 
RelaiM our Mrth to all ttiflir nMndngklBd, 
Om ]MIj,om fole eiMttiigOrait, 
Oar aetlT6 earet and joint d«Totk>n draws." 



TTiere are systems of stars performing revolu- 
tions ahout each other and exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of complementary colors^ which serve in, 
part to mark the extent and exhibit the Grandeur 
of the physical dominion of Ood. 

In speaking of systems of stars, it is necessary to 
make a distinction between them and what are 
termed nebulro. The former are minor clusters, the 
latter immenL jly large ones. The former are asso- 
ciated clusters within the latter ; the former is a part 
— ^an integer ; the latter, the whole — the complete 
assemblage. The latter may be compared to that 
large group of islands, Polynesia, in the Pacific 
Ocean ; the former, to the group of the Friendly 
Islands : or the same diiSerence may be represented 
by the large group of islands, Malaysia, and the 
Spice Islands, a group within that grouf . 

An astral system may contain almost an infinite 
number of stars ; it may contain almost innumer- 
able systems of stars. Sometimes stars have sud- 
denly assumed visibility, which never were seen 
before, and have shone with increasing splendor for 
a time, and then would commence diminishing in 
brightness, and ultimately disappear and never be 
18 
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seen again. The " Stella Nova," seen by Tycho 
Brahe, in 1572, to make its appearance for the first 
time, and after waxing and waning for a period, 
and then finally disappearing in an apparent confla- 
gration, is one of many examples that might be 
given. There are periodical stars ; they increase 
and diminish, in regular periods, in brightness. 
These stars in their mutations exhibit phenomena * 
on a grand and imposing scale. Various conjec- 
tures have been started by way of explaining the 
cause of their singular changes. Some have sup- 
posed that opaque bodies, at intervals, come between 
us and them ; others, that cdsmical clouds obscure 
them. It is di£ScuIt to determine the cause; the 
fact is conspicuous ; it constitutes one of the pon- 
ders of astronomical science. In addition to the^a 
new and variable, there are double, treble, and 
multiple stars. These, in orbits, mutually revolve 
about each other ; some in greater, others In liesft 
periods. 

The two stars in Castor revolve about each other 
in a period of two hundred and fifty-three years. 
It will be remembered that these two stars constitute 
a double star; it requires the power of the tele- 
scope to separate them. The double, treble, quad- 
ruple, and the multiple stars, all present the appear- 
ance of a single star; they are separated and made 
distinctly visible by the aid of telescopic power. — : 
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Gemma Yirginis has a period of one hundred and 
ninety thonsand years^ The fourfold group in 
the constellation Lyra requires ten hundred thou- 
sand years to make a complete mutual revolution. 
These periods of time are immense; they fill the 
mind with ideas of the august. But each of these 
stars in these binary, treble, and quadruple groups 
have, doubtless, thdr cortege of revolving woiffis, 
just as the sun has, for they are all suns. It is 
then a sun with planets, satellites, comets, and all 
other cosmical appendages revolving about a sun, 
or suns, of like conditions. What an imposing 
aspect these associated groups in ceaseless and com- 
plicated motion present I There is a grandeur oon* 
nected with them far exceeding all the wonders seen 
in the solar system* This respects the duration of 
their orbits,, and the extent of the area of space 
they occupy. The solar system embraces an extent 
of space that seems almost infinite ; they embrace 
a limit which is not really infinite, but which the 
limited faculties of human intellect can never fully 
comprehend;, after the utmost effort to comprehend 
it, only an impression of the vast and incompre- 
hensible results. 

A great and cultivated intellect, from analogies, 
will sometimes give utterance to thoughts that 
seem to be prophetic. Milton^ in Paradise Lost^ 
fumishes an example, in the following lines, con- 
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talning both poetical beanty and astronomical truth : 

<*Othar Buiu, perkaps, 
With th«ir attendant moons thou wilt deacxy, 
Oommnnlctttlng male «nd female light, 
Which two great aezes animate the worlds 
Stored in each orb, perhaps, with some that live. ** 

Oompared with its present advanced state, little, 
in tEe days of Milton, was known of astronomical 
science. The fact of the existence of double stars, 
in his day, was entirely unknown. That splendid 
phenomena of a variety of colors, among them, 
had then never been seen by the telescope. Yet, 
the. great epic poet, makes the angel Raphael, say 
to Adam: "Other suns perhaps, with their atten- 
dant moons thou wilt descry, communicating male 
and female light. " This male and female, or con- 
trasted light, has actually been seen by the telescope 
to exist among these systems of stars. It consti* 
tutes one of the sublimest wonders of astronomy. 
It is one of the most imposing and dazzling dis- 
plays of grandeur seen in the great heavens. Says 
Sir John Herschel : "It may be easier suggested in 
words, than conceived in imagination, what a vari- 
ety of illumination two stars, a red and a green, or 
a yellow and a blue one must afford a planet circu- 
lating around either ; and what cheering contrasts 
and grateful vicissitudes, a red and a green day, 
for instance, alternating with a white one, and with 
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darkness, must arise from the presence or absence 
of one, or other, or both, from the horizon." Strove 
asserts, that in one hundred and four binary sys- 
tems, the two stars, in each, exhibit complemen- 
tary colors ; the one red, the other violet. Impos- 
ing, indeed, must worlds be, surrounded by light 
ojP this nature: "One hemisphere of a planet may 
be illuminated with a yellow sun, while the other 
is at the same time enlightened by a green ; and 
both suns may occasionally shine in the same hem- 
isphere, producing such a blending of hues, and a 
contrast of coloring over the whole landscape, as 
to render the aspect of the scene completely differ- 
ent at one time from what it is at another." Deity, 
sometimes revealed himself in the most imposing 
grandeur, as on Sinai, at the giving of the law, or 
to the setting up of the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, or at the dedication of the temple by Solomon 
in Jerusalem, or as on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, or the Mount of Ascension, or as seen in 
John's Apocalyptic vision. Even so in creation, 
he sometimes manifests himself in the most im- 
posing grandeur. Those pairs of suns of comple- 
mentary colors aflford a splendid example. 

In the vegetable creation, extending from the 
simplest organism, there exists a variety of conse- 
cutive stages, rising one above another, termina- 
ting in the tropical palm. In the animal creation, 
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fenxiB of life, ascending, one above another, are 
seen, nntil we arrive at man, the crest and crown, 
the ornament and perfection of life on this planet. 
We find that tlie sun, the center of the solar sys- 
tem, exceeds in magnitude and splendor all the 
other bodies revolving about it. There is, among 
the planets, much difference, as to size and grin- 
deur; Mercury and Saturn will serve as examples. 
On the hypothesis that each star is a sun, surround- 
ed by planets ; the same remark, as to the superior 
fi))lend(Mr of the central luminary, holds good. — 
Every orb revealed in astronomical science, may 
be, and doubtless is, subject to the same, or analo- 
gous laws of mutation, as those governing our 
globe. Changes, here on oar planet, have, during 
its past history, resulted in its gradual improve- 
ment. These changes will result in the same, in 
future. The sacred volume assures us that the fii- 
ture condition of the globe on which we live, will 
present a scene of unparalellcd splendor. 

We are told, that there is to be a new heavens 
and a new earth ; and that the new earth, is to be 
the abode of righteousness. Something of a simi- 
lar perfection and splendor may await the his- 
tory of every orb in space. There may come a 
period, in the future history of the whole created 
physical universe, when it will present a scene of 
grandeur and magnifioenoe, compared with its pre- 
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sent aspect, that will be as different as night is from 
day, or winter from summer, or a self-luminons 
body from one that is opaque. It must be con- 
fessed, that speculations of this nature, lead us to 
the verge of the known, amid twilight, and shad- 
ows, and gloom. Yet, even on the verge, and in 
the land of the unknown, there exist many and 
great truths ; and shadows may be cast from gigan- 
tic mountain facts, and twilight may emanate from 
remote luminaries. 

Space, is infinite; the created universe limited 
and finite. The created Universe being limited, 
must have form and shape. In all parts, it is not 
probable that it is alike; some portions must be 
marked by higher grades of splendor than others. 
This is true, of the solar system. This is true, 
among the stars, as may be seen among associated 
systems of stars, or pairs of suns, of complemen- 
tary colors. The herb, or plant, striking roots into 
the earth, first sending out leaves, then shooting 
forth small branches, and then larger and more 
beautiful ones, and ultimately unfolding, on the 
crest, the bloom, may constitute no inapt emblem 
of the physical universe. From the splendor of 
those systems of stars, of complementary colors, and 
from the enormous size of some of the astral sys- 
tems, it may not be improbable that we are situated 
in the lower strata of the created universe; and 
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that, asceDding upward^ toward the throne of God, 
there may be worlds of magnitude and splendor, 
&r exceeding any thing of which we can now form 
any conception. In contemplating the grandeur of 
Deity, we may be correctly guided by the following 
sentiments of the poet: — 

'* Not to this eTweMUit ipMk of auth 
Poorlj oonllned— the radiant traeks on hi$;h 
Arehlsoxaltedranice; intent to gaae 
OmMm through, and from that full complex 
Of nerer^nding wonders, to eonoeiTe 
Of the sole Being-right, who spoke th« word. 
And nature moved complete. ** 

T will call attention^ in conclusion^ to those 
auffiist siderial phenomena called NeiulcB^ as 
additional evidence of the Grandeur of God. 

The idea prevailed for many ages that the globe 
was an extended plain, bounded on all sides around 
by encompassing darkness. As alluded to in aformer 
lecture. Homer, in the Odyssey, conveys this idea 
when he conducts his hero to the verge of darkness 
to carry him into the world of spirits. A great 
advance was made when it was demonstrated that 
the earth was a globe suspended in space. When 
the clumsy, circumscribed machinery of the Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy was set aside, and the 
present theory of the solar system was adopted, 
ideas of the extent of space were much enlarged. 
The telescope turned to the stars, in connection 
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with the aid of mathematical science, to an amazing 
extent, yet vaguely, expanded human conception 
of the nature of the regions of space. After a time, 
the enormous idea of its infinity was adopted and 
taught. Freed from barriers, shackles, and re- 
straints, the human mind in ks native energy rose 
up and made explorations of a marvelous character. 
That vast apparent wilderness of stars surrounding 
our globe was long deemed illimitable; it was suppo- 
sed to have neither shore, bounds, nor land-marks ; 
it was supposed to be an interminable forest ; beyond 
the farthest reach of laboring imagination there 
still extended untrod, unvisited, and'unconceived 
of wilds, lying still beyond unconceived of wilds. 
But the telescope in process of time sounded the 
abysm of stars. The great heavens were found to 
have form and shape. The idea was overwhelm- 
i^igly grand. For the first time the human mind 
seemed to make an approach toward the infinite 
One ; an indescribable awe and a deep religious rev- 
erence came over it. One step was taken toward 
the Holiest of Holies, where the real presence of Him 
who was symbolized in the temple in Jerusalem, 
has its dread and glorious existence. The form of 
the great heavens, or those myriads of stars around 
us, has been ascertained to be that of an enormous 
ring. That zone extending all across the heavens 
is the form of it as visible to the naked eye. Be. 
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yond the milky -way, or the system of stars in which 
we are located, having an annular form, the tele- 
scope descried, far over mighty voids of space, that 
which at first seemed filmy, milky, cloud-like specks. 
These under higher telescopic power took on defi- 
nite forms and shapes; ultimately some of them 
were resolved into stars. Then the astounding idea 
of other firmaments and other creations dawned on 
the mind. The dawning light seemed to emanate 
from another universe — it seemed to come from a 
remote infinity. That which at first appeared a 
filmy speck,, and afterward proving to be a great 
firmament or creation, in astronomical language, 
has been called a Nebula. No less than three 
thousand of these nebulse have been revealed by the 
wonderful power of the telescope. The solar sys- 
tem occupies an area of space of enormous extent. 
Eighty millions of such areas, or probably one 
hundred millions, would give us the limit and mag- 
nitude of our astral system — ^that is, the Milky-way ; 
for there are in it eighty or one hundred millions of 
stars. This amazing number of stars or solar sys- 
tems composing our astral system, as an aggregate, 
have a definite form, as much so as a single system. 
As there are great voids of space intervening be- 
tween the sun and any one of the fixed stars, or 
between one star and another, which is the same in 
either ease aa the distance between one solar system 
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and another, so there are doubtless immensely 
greater voids of space intervening between one 
astral system and another. To the intellect of man, 
in passing from one great astral system to another, 
it is as though a transition were made from one 
•universe to another, or from one creation to an- 
other, or from one, (however tautological it may 
sound,) infinity to another. To form a definite con- 
ception of one astral system— the voids of space it 
extends over, the multitude of systems of suns, and 
of single ones, together with the countless opaque 
orbs which it contains — ^is more than finite capacity 
can accomplish. But when the mind has labored 
to comprehend in its vastness and in all its minutiee, 
this one system of stars, or astral system, as Hercu- 
les labored with heavens on his shoulders, or Sam- 
son overturning the temple of the Philistines, then 
three thousand other great astral systems must pass 
in review before the mind, ere the whole of the cre- 
ated universe visible to the telescope is seen. And 
all of this may only be one parterre in the garden 
of creation. In taking such views of the works of 
the Creator's hands as these, infinity in its true 
awfulness is felt by the mind. The existence of 
God in the fullness of its eternity and incompre- 
hensibility is before us. Creation, like the ladder 
that Jacob saw in his vision, extending from earth 
to heaven, through many grades extends from us 
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to the throne of the Eternal. Like a bright jewel, 

the whole of creation, in all its vastness, hangs | 

pendant on the Omnipotence of Deity, radiant and 

resplendent with the glory of his natnre— the Inster 1 

and brightness of it encompassing and surronnding i 

him with a sheen of grandeur suitable to his angnst 

character. 



ADDENDA 



The fiTe diBOOiinM in the fint part of thii work, treat of topics 
connected with Natural Theologry. An enav is prefixed to them . 
on this Science. It may not be inappropriate here to transcribe 
from Lord Bacon* a Tory excellent paragraph or two on Dif ine 
Philosophy or Natural Theology. "And as concerning Divine 
Philosophy or Natural Theology, it is that knowledge or rudiment 
of knowledge concerning God, which may be obtained by the 
contemplation of his creatures ; which knowledge may be truly 
termed divine, in respect of the object, and natural, in respect of 
the light The bounds of this knowledge are, that it sufficeth to 
conyince AtheiBm, but not to inform religion ; and therefore there 
was never miracle wrought by God to convert an atheist, because 
the lig^t of nature might have led him to confess a God ;. but 
miracles have been wrought to convert idolaters and the supersti- 
tious, because no light of nature extendeth to declare the will and 
true worship of God. For as all works do show forth the power 
and skill of the workman, and not his image ; so it is of the 
works of God, which do show the omnipotency and wisdom of 
the maker, but not his image ; and therefore therein the heathen 

* AdTaaeem«nt of Leaming, Tolnme 1, puce 194. 
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opinion difbzeth from tho nerad troth ; for they tiippoMd the 
world to be the image of God, and man to be an extract or eom- 
pendioof image of the world ; bnt the Scriptures neyer yonchmfe 
to attribute to the world that honor, as to the image of God, bnt 
only the works of his hands ; neither do they speak' of any other 
image of God, but man ; wherefore, by the contemplation of 
nature, to induce and enforce the acknowledgment of God, and 
to demonstrate his power, providence, and goodness, is an excellent 
argument, and hath been excellently handled by diyers. 

*' But, on the other side, out of the contemplation of nature, or 
ground of human knowledge, to induce verity or persuasion con- 
cerning the points of faith is, in my judgment, not safe : < Da 
fidd, qu» fidei sunt' For the heathen themsdves conclude as 
much, in that excellent and divine foble, the Golden Chain : <That 
men uid gods were not able to draw Jupiter down to earth, bat 
contrariwise, Jupiter was able to djraw them up to heaivett.' 

*< So as we ought not attempt to draw down or submit the mys- 
teries of God to our reason, bnt contrariwise, to raise and advance 
onr reason to the divine truth. So as in this part of knowledge, 
tonohing divine philooophy, I am so for ^om noting anydefieienee 
as I raUier note an excess, whereunto I have digressed, beoanse 
of the extreme prejudice which both religion and philosophy 
have reeeived^and may receive, by being commixed together ; as 
that which undoubtedly will make an heretical religion^ and an- 
imaginary and fabulous philosophy." 



B 

In the following quotation. Bacon* points out the two-fold 
advantage of philosophy to religion. 

• FQmn Lsbyrinthi. yolume 1, pp. 97, 08. 
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" fie thought* alio, how groKt oppodtlon and pnjadtee natonl 
philosophy had received hy a apentition, and the immoderate and 
blind zeal of religion ; for he found that soque of the Greciani, 
which first gavethe reason of thunder, had been condemned of 
impiety ; and that the cosmographers, which first discovered and 
described the ronndaess of the earth, and the consequence thereof 
touching the antipodes, were much otherwise censured by the 
ancient fathers of the christian church. .... 

And lastly, in our times, and the ages of our fathers, when Luther 
and the divines of the Protestant church on the one side, and the 
Jesuits on the other, have enterprised to reform — ^the one the 
doctrine, the other the discipline and manners of the church of 
Some, he saw well how both of them have awaked to their great 
honor and succor all human learning. And for reason there 
cannot be a greater and more evident tlian this, that all Itnowledge, 
and especially that of natural philosophy, tendeth highly to the 
magnifying of the glory of God, in his power, providence, and 
benefits, appearing and engraven in his works, which without (his 
knowledge are beheld but as through a vail ; for if the heavens 
in the body of them do declare the glory of God to the eye, much 
more do they in the rule and decrees of them declare it to the 
understanding. And another reason, not inferior to this, is, that 
the same natural philosophy principaHy amongst all other human 
knowledge, doth give an excellent defense against both extremes 
of religion, superstition, and infidelity ; for both it freeth the 
mind from a number of weak fancies and imaginations, and It 
raiseth the mind to acknowledge that io God all things are possible; 
for to that purpose speaketh our Saviour in that first canon against 
heresies, delivered upon the case of the resurrection, * You err, 
not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God ; ' teaching 
that there are but two fountains of heresy, not knowing the will 
of God revealed in the Scripturea, and not knowing the power of 
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God revealed, or at least made most sensible in his creatores. So 
as ho saw well that natural philosophy was of ezcoUent nse to the 
exaltation of the Divine majesty, and that which is admirable, 
that being a remedy of superstition, it is nevertheless an help to 
&ith. He saw, likewise, that the former opinions to the prejudice 
hereof had no true ground, but must spring either out of mere 
ignorance, or out of excess of devotion, to have divinity all im all ; 
whereas it should be only above all ; but which states of mind 
may be best pardoned ; or else out of worse causes, namely, out 
of envy, which is proud weakness, and deserveth to be despised ; 
or out of some mixture of imposture, to tell a lie for God*s cause ; 
or out of an impious diffidence, as if men should fear to discover 
some things in nature which might subvert faith. But still he 
saw well, howsoever these opinions are in right reason approved, 
yet they leave not to be most effectual hindrances to natural 
philosophy and invention." 



O 

Loxd Bacon expressess himself in so felicitous a strain in refer- 
ence to the salutary moral and religious influence exerted by 
Philosophy and human learning on religion ; and so much in bar* 
mony with the spirit of Natural Theology, that I cannot avoid 
transcribing another paragraph* or two from hii^, which will be 
Aill of interest to the learned Christian reader. 

*< Wherefore, to conclude this part, let it be observed that there 
be two principal duties and services, besides ornament and Illus- 
tration, which philosophy and human learning do perform to faith 
and religion. The one, because they are an effectual inducement 
to the exaltation of the glory of God ; for as the Psalms and 

* AdTaneement of Ltaming, voiume 1, psg* 176. 
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other dcripturet do often invite ue to eoneider and magnify the 
great and wonderful works of Ood, fo if we ehould reft only in 
the contemplation of the exterior of them, as they first offer 
themselves to our senses, we should do a like injury unto the 
majesty of God, as if we should judge or construe of the store 
of some excellent jeweler, by that only which is set out toward 
the street in his shop. The other, because they minister a singu- 
lar help and preservative against unbelief and error; for our 
Saviour saith, <Tou err, not knowing the Scriptures^ nor the 
power of God,' laying before us two books or volumes to study, 
if we will be secured from error ; first, the scriptures, revealing 
the will of God ; and tlien the creatures, expressing his power ; 
whereof the latter is a key to the former ; not only opening our 
nnderiitanding to conceive the true sense of the scriptures, by 
the general notions of reason and rules of speech : but chiefly 
opening our belief, in drawing us into a due meditation of the 
omnipotency of God, which is chiefly signed and engraven upon 
his works. Thus much therefore for divine testimony and evi- 
dence concerning the true dignity and value of learning." 



The poets sometimes teaeh lessons of wisdom eonoeming the 
proper contemplation of the works of nature. They set Natural 
Theology to music. Two or three examples will be given. 

" In oontemplation of created things, 
By steps we may ascend to QodJ\ MiLfow. 

''O Nature, how in eTery oharm supreme! 
Whose Totarles feast on raptures ever new I 
0, for the voioe and fire of Seraphim, 
Ito sing thy glories with deTOtion due I 
Blest he the day I 'soaped the wrangling crew. 

19 
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VrOBI PjftlkO'i IMLM) tt&d KpMiunsr my 
ABd iMld kigh oo&Tttw wllhths fO«41k»ft(V, 
Whc, to th« •turaptnred heazt, and ear, and «7% 
Taaoli beauty, Tirtne, truth, and love, and melody.*' 

Buna. 

" Look Natnie through, *tla reTolntlon all ; 
All change ; no death. Day followi night ; and night 
The dying day; stars rise, and aet, and rlae; 
Saalh takea the sample. See, the SimflMr gay. 
With her green chaplet «nd emtaroalal flowers, 
Droops Into pallid Autnmn; Winter gray, 
Horrid with firost, and turbulent with stonn, 
Blows Autonm a&d his golden fruits swagr; 
Then melts into Spring— soft Spring, with breath 
F^Tonian, from warm chambers of the South, 
Recalls the first. All, tore-flourlah,ihdes; 
As In a wheel, all sinks, to re^unend. 
Emblems of man, who passes, not ei^ires." Toum. 



E 

Then ue uumeroua all uf ions in the sacred tcrlptarea to oljecli 
of creation as iilnstrative of the Being, the Power, the Wisdom, 
and the Goodness of God. A few of these I will here take the 
liberty to subjoin. 

<* By what way is the lig^t partady which soatteieth tha east- 
wind upon the earth ? Who hath divided a water-course for the 
overflowing of waters, or a way for the lightniof of thunder ; 
to cause it to rain on the earth, where no man is ; on the wil- 
derness, wherein there is no man ; to satisfy the desolate and 
waste ground ; and to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring 
forth ? Hath the rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops 
of dew? Out of whose womb came the ice? and the hoary frost 
of heaven, who hath gendered it? The waters are hid as with a 
ptone, and the face of the deep is frozen. Canst thou bind the 
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sweet inflttenees of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion, eaust 
thou brinjr forth Mazaroth in his season? or canst thou gaUdi 
ArctnHis with his sons? Knowest thou tlie ordinances of hearen? 
canst thon set the dominion thereof in the earth? Canst thoo 
Uft np thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters nay 
cover thee? " • 

«Qod came from Teman, and the Holy One i^om Mount Paran. 
Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full of 
his praise. And his brightness was as the light ; he had horns 
coming out of his hands ; and there' was the hiding of his power. 
Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
his feet He stood and measured the earth : he bdield and drove 
asunder the nations : and the everlasting mountains were 8cat« 
tered, the perpetual iiills did bow ; his ways are everlasting. . . . 
The mountains saw thee, and they trembled ; the overflowing of 
the water passed by ; the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his 
hands on high : the sun and the moon stood still in their habita- 
tion ; at the light of thine arrows tliey went, and at the shining 
of thy glittering spear. Thou didst march through the land in 
indignation, thou didst thresh the heathen in anger." f 

" Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand? 
and meted out heaven with a span, and comprehended the dust 
of the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales 
and the hills in a balance? Who hath directed the Spirit sf the 

Lord, or being his counselor hath taught him? 

Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as 
the smaU dust of the balance ; behold he taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing. And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the 
beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt offering All nations befora 
him are as nothing, and are counted to him leM than nothing, and 

Vob zxxrQi: M-8«. tHiI». iU; 8—12. 
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TftDity Uft ap yoar •y^ on high, and behold ; Who 

hath created thaae thinga, that bringeth out their host by number; 
he ealleth them all by namee, by the greatneaa of hia might, for 
that he ia atrong in power» not one &ileth." * 

** Beloredi be not ignorant of thia one thing, that one day ia 
with the Lord aa a thonaand years, and a thouaand yean as one 
day.»t 

" Ah, Iiord God I behold thou hast made the heaTon and tha 
earth by thy great power and stretched out arm, and there is 
nothing too hard for thee. . . . The great, the mighty God, 
the Lord of hosts is his name ; great in connael, and mighty in 
work."t 

*' For by Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, yisible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
•r dominions, or principalities or powers ; all things were created 
by him, and for him : and he is before all things, and by him alt 
things consist." § 

'* Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much bettor than they? . . Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all hla 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God s<» 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow ^ 
caat into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
litae faith? "U 



* Iialsk si : 12-S6. |0q1. i: 1^ IT. 

1 2 PetOT iii : 8. |i Mat. tI: a^-Sft. 
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ASntONOMlCAL SGI£2^CE OOKStlDflRSD IN RELATION TO THB 
TEACHINaS Of THB SAGBBD SCBIFTURES. 



** Tift ttie property of att true knowledge, especiaUjr, to eaUcge tbe toql bir 
LUlng It; to enlarge it wltkout swelUng It; to mtike It more c«p«blt ftnd 
more eftmeM to know, the more it knows." 

" Ignorance is the cone of Ood, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith We fly to hdaVen.** 

The practice of oonnectiiig Science and Seligion in the 
teachings of the pulpit, and all other modes of christian 
instruction, is fully justified from scriptural examples. 
Moses, we are informed, " was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and in 
deeds.*' His education fitted him for his divine legation. 
Without which he could not have filled the place of Law* 
giver to the Jewish nation ; he could not have furnished a 
sacred ritual which would have guided the devotion of the 
age, and served as an introduction to the Christian dispen- 
sation, spiritual, and glorious in its nature. The singular 
train of circumstances which introduced Moses, the son of 
an outcast and slave, into the court of Egypt, where he 
was received as an inmate, and where probably he wae 
30 
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made heir apparent to the throoe, wbich became tbe mean* 
of bia receiying the best edaoation that the age ooald affi>xd, 
fdiniabes a remarkable instance of that proyidence which 
GU>d exercises orer hnman affiiirs. Gifted with natiTe in* 
teUect, enjoying the adyantages of a thoroagli educatLon* 
and being inspired of God, Moses stands pre-eminent 
among the great legislators of antiquity. Job displays a yeij 
extended acquaintance with Natural History and Astron- 
omy. His aUusion to different constellations eyinces his 
accurate knowledge of Astronomical Science. Solomon 
was renowned for his wisdom. This wisdom did not merely 
extend to^ spiritual things and religious topics; he has left 
on record numerous proyerbs, full of wisdom, pertaining 
to all departments of life. The sacred narratiye informs 
us that "he spake three thousand proyerbs ; and his songs 
were a thousand and fiye. And he spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that is in Lebanon eyen unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes." His poems, most of them 
at least, bis treatise on Botany, and his work or works on 
Natural History, haye been lost. 

Paul was a man of profound education, and extended 
and yaried research. In his Epistle to Titus he shows an 
acquaintance with the poetical literature of Crete; he 
quotes Epimenides, (he calls him a prophet) to acquaint 
Titus with the groveling vices of its inhabitants. lit 
Athens he shows an acquaintance with different systems of 
Greek Philosophy ; for "certain philosophers of the Epicu- 
reans and of the Stoics encountered him." Before the 
Areopagus he quotes from one of the Greek poets ; Aratus 
was the poet from whom he quoted. To these scriptural 
examples might be superadded the names of many eminent 
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diyinesand christian teachers; such as Chahners, Butler, 
Paley, and . others. The piety and intelligence of the 
christian church in all ages, but especially in modem times, 
have adopted the plan of connecting science and religion 
in various forms of christian instruction, believing that 
there existed a divine harmony between them. 

It has sometimes been urged, that as the cross of Christ is 
the great vital and central theme of revealed religion, that 
in all matters pertaining to religion nothing else need be 
referred to. Beference to other topics is not intended to 
lessen the value of the cross. If this were the intention, or 
result, the objection would have force. The investigation 
of scientific subjects cultivates the mind, illuminates, and 
elevates it to a point from which the better it contemplates 
the high and sacred truths of the cross. The Author of the 
gospel is the Author of nature. He who died upon the cross 
created all worlds. He who commanded the preaching of the 
cross commanded the planets to move in their orbits. He 
who rules in the Church as King and Head governs the 
whole physical universe. He who promised to be with his 
disciples to the end of the world is present, in. power, with 
every orb of space, with every living creature, and with 
every spire of grass, and every tree, shrub, and flower. 
The God of nature is the Grod of revelation. The same 
God who revealed his written word by his Spirit has called 
intb existence all beings and worlds. That Being who has 
revealed himself in the Bible has manifested himself in 
creation. The Bible emanated from the Spirit of God ; the 
works of creation from his power. There can be no dis- 
crepancy between the Bible and the works of nature. 
There is no want of harmony between religion and science. 
The cross of Christ sanctifies science ; and, in turn, science 
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throws light on the doctrines of the cross, and prepares, 
in human society and in the human heart, a highway for 
their success. Both emanating from the same unchange- 
able Bsid immaculate Author, there is a sacred harmony 
between them. Those who diyorce them are guilty of folly 
and impiety. 

One of the greatest obstructions in the way of the gospel 
is apathy and indifference. Thousands of minds never 
turn attention to its great truths. They live in stupor; 
they never once look at its truths; they eonfiider not the 
evidences of the gospel; its claims they regard not: in 
this way they spend their lives, without knowing anything 
of its nature. 

To break up this apathy, to remove this stupor, and to 
awaken and quicken the mind, it is necessary to present ob- 
jects of interest, wonder, and imposing beauty. If it be said 
that the Holy Spirit is intended to remove the moral dis- 
ability of the mind and to present motives of action, it may 
be remarked that means ai;id agencies are made use of tp 
effect this purpose. Ordinarily, the sacred scriptures are 
the means through which divine access is found to the heart : 
the Spirit, not directly, and not without a medium, but 
through the written word, acts on the human heart and 
understanding. As the Father made the Son, in his person* 
ality and incarnation, the medium through which he held 
communication with the human family, so the Holy Spirit* 
through the appointed means of grace, through providential 
dispensations, and through the works of creation, operates 
on the minds of mankind. There are facts and objects 
treated of in science, not only of a nature to prepare the 
mind in various ways for the reception of the truths of reli- 
gion, but they serve as a medium of communication to the 
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spirit of God. When the Psalmist affirmed that day and 
night spake and procleumed wisdom, his meaning evidently 
was that the Divine Spirit through them evolved emotions 
and religious contemplations. In the sciences, especially th a 
physical sciences, there are wonders of a nature to awakeoi 
9,tte9tion,enlist the feelings, and excite sentiments of dero- 
tion. In the vegetable world, from the lichen and moss to 
the cedar of Lebanon, the palm of the tropics and the oak 
of the mountains, variety and wonder abound. Chemical 
science presents us with much of deepest interest, as it 
reveals the nature, laws, and affinities of substances. In 
Geological science, in all the variety o^ fossil remains, in 
mineral ingredients, in the great agents of change, and in 
all the strata of which the earth's crust is composed, there 
are objects of a nature, of a number, and of a variety and 
magnitude, fully capable of keeping attention constantly 
awake. Anatomy and physiology, showing how wonderfully 
and fearfully man is made ; electrical science, developing an 
agent of great force and subtilty ; and the science of optics, 
viewed in relation to the structure of the eye and the laws 
of vision — each has its peculiar interest. Astronomical 
science exceeds all others in the number, variety, and mag- 
nitude of the objects of which it treats. What variety seen 
in the sun, the fixed stars, the planets, the satellites and 
rings, the asteroids and the aerolites, the comets, and zodi- 
acal light ! What magnitude in the orb of Jupiter, or the 
Sun, or the great astral system ! What a number of orbs 
in the solar system ! What myriads of stars in our astral 
system ! What splendor in Saturn, engirdled by rings and 
encompassed by satellites, and in those systems of stars of 
complementary colors ! The laws and objects treated of in 
these sciences, when viewed in their relation to the Crea- 
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tor, become powerful auxiliaries to religion. They serre 
to demonstrate the truth of revealed religion. They answer 
the purpose of illustrations — ^unfolding the character and 
perfections of Deity. 

The art of printing has dccomplished the most astonish- 
ing results in favor of religion ; it has become a power* 
ful engine in extending its truths to the nations of the 
globe. Commerce, in all ages, has afiForded facilities for 
the spread of the gospel. Means of communication between 
nations and countries have multiplied opportunities and 
advantages for diffusing the scriptures. Learning, to a 
greater extent than any or all of these facilities, prepares 
the way for the promulgation of the life-giving principles of 
revealed religion. Thus Science and Revelation harmonize 
in accomplishing the same great end. Instead of discrep- 
ancy, there is unity of objects and unity of results with them. 
In harmony they point to duty and to God. They are cog- 
nate and german, being of the same divine lineage. 

The Author and Governor of the moral world is the Crea- 
tor and Upholder of the physical world. Both of these two 
worlds emanated from the same creating Source. He who 
governs one governs the other. There is not only connec- 
tion between them, but there is also harmony. There is 
nothing in the material world that conflicts with revelation ; 
there is no truth or fact in those sciences which relates to 
the created universe, that is at, variance with the Bible. 
Just as well say that a good man's word and action were 
at variance, as to say that nature and revelation did not 
harmonize. Revelation is the word of God— creation his 
works. Who could be guilty of the sin and folly of ajffibrm- 
ing that the word and works of the immutable, the immacu- 
late, and the all-glorious One did not chime together without 
discrepancy, discordant note, or dissonant sound? 
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By oouaeoting science with reUgion we may the better 
oon£ront infidelity successfully. Something is gained in 
&Yor of religion when it is shown that Christians are as 
great lovers of science, and are as truly learned as unbe- 
lievers. Those who reject the bible as a fable believe the 
truth of science; on this ground friend and foe of religion 
can meet and unite their labors in scientific investigations. 
Every law, and every object, indicates wisdom, contrivance, 
and skill. The idea of an intelligent Creator forces itself 
on the mind. Through nature, nature^ s Grod is seen. 
The footprints of the Creator are seen all around. In this 
way the mind of the infidel gradually becomes prepared to 
turn £rom the perusal of nature's volume to peruse the 
volume of inspiration, where every page is adorned with 
more rays of divine light than there are seen stars twink- 
ling in night's concave. Science, itself, like the lanterns 
of those virgins in the gospel, that conducted them through 
the dark to the illuminated bridal chamber, will lead the 
mind of honest infidelity through nature's gloom, shadows 
and darkness, to the brightness and radiance of revealed 
truth. 

Another advantage resulting from connecting science 
imd religion, is that it affords an eiq[>lanation of many parts 
of the sacred volume. The reading of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, has thrown light on many portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The excavations of Nineveh have confirmed the 
truth of certain historical parts of the sacred volume. 
Geological science has given a different view of the mean- 
ing of the first chapter of Genesis, as well as of many 
analogous passages. The science of Astronomy has en- 
larged our ideas of the divine character, and has given ut 
much more extended and much more aeourate ideas of his 
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govemment. There are, in the revealed word of God, 
many allusionfi and distinet references to Astronomical 
topics; tiiat whole class of scriptures can only be folly 
understood by scientific knowledge. The sacred scriptures 
were revealed to us by inspiration ; we, in the exercise of 
our mental faculties, are to resort to all appliances and 
necessary helps to understand their meaning. A knowledge 
of languages and of the meaning of words, an acquain- 
tance with the laws of criticism, the guidance of history, 
the aid of commentators, and the extended and varied 
teachings of science, are all necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of this end. All of the physical sciences are valua- 
ble in this respect. Astronomy excels .all others; it throws 
a noonday light on Revelation. It is a sublime anthem, 
set to music, sounding forth in deep, majestic, and swelling 
tones the praise and character of Him who has claims on 
our homage, and demands on our obedience and gratitude. 
In verse, radiant with beauty as the firmament shines with 
stars, and the perusal of which causes a sabbath to come 
over the soul, Addison sings : 

" Soon u the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrons tale^ 
And nlgfatiy, to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
And all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the jManets In their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole tc pole. 

What though In salemn silenoe, all 
More round this dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real Toioe nor sound, 
Among their r^luit oiIm he Ibund, 
In reason's ear they all r^iee» 
And utter forth a glorious Toioe, 
VoNwr linglng, as they shlne^ 
The Head that made us is dlTtne." 
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«< And» lo, flM Iter, which they iaw in th« Mft, went before them, tffl It mw 
and stood orer where the young ehild wm."— SLknHXW U : 9. 

Pious people, in all ages, have felt and expressed 
nnnecessary concern as to the imaginary discrep- 
ancies of scientific discoveries and the teachings 
of the sacred volume. This concern is entirely 
gratoitons. There exists no real grounds for it. 
The Apostle uttered warnings against the opposi- 
tions of science, falsely so called. False and not 
true science does injury. Just as well oppose the 
extension of true religion because Paganism and 
Mohammedanism have been injurious to human 
society, as oppose true science because of the 
results and evil tendencies of false science. The 
true and the false in all things are as different in 
nature, in appearance, and in results, as sin and 
holiness ; or as the spotless cherub and the depraved 
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demon ; or as the realms of glory and the regions 
of endless darkness. It is not in the natnre of 
things for tme scientific discoveries to be at yari- 
ance with the scriptures. The Bible is tme, and, 
therefore, no truth can militate against its teach- 
ings — all tnfth harmonizes and is consistent with 
itself. So far from it being evidence of superior 
piety for Christians to manifest unnecessary con- 
cern about scientific teaching conflicting with rev- 
elation, it, in truth, shows a great want of faith in 
the divinity of the scriptures. If the Bible be 
true, which we all believe, it cannot be overthrown. 
If the Bible be from God, which it is, no science 
which treats of the works of God will be at vari- 
ance with it. The scriptures harmonize with all 
true science. In turn, all true science harmonizes 
with the scriptures. It is not a shrinking, vailed, 
benighted, superstitious, prejudiced, bigoted ven- 
eration which really honors the Bible. The sacred 
volume, brought in contact with true or false the- 
ories, shines in its own inherent light of truth, and 
appears in the splendor of its own divinity. On 
the introduction of new sciences, much alarm has 
been felt by Christians for the safety of the scrip- 
tures. Astronomy and Geology have bdth shared 
this fate. Both, however, instead of contradicting,^ 
have confirmed the truth of the volume of inspi- 
ration. The errors of the past ought to instruct 
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the fdture. The Church, like individuals, should 
grow wiser by experience. The world, in too 
many instances, has treated its benefactors as its 
enemies. The fate of Aristides, Socrates, and 
Jesus Christ, are examples which may be adduced. 
The conduct of the Church and of Christian teach- 
ers has been of a similar nature,in too many instan- 
ces, in relation to the sciences. Where the greatest 
benefit has been conferred, the greatest oppositioa 
has been shown. It is to be devoutly wished that 
the age has passed when such unnecessary hoetilify 
may be indulged against benefactors. The dark- 
ness and superstition which once hung about the 
human^mind have been dispersed like the mowing 
fog before the rising sun. The days of witchcmft, 
astrology, and alchemy have passed by. A new 
era has dawned— an era of scientific light, of truth, 
and of reason. We live under a new dispensation i 
— " Old" things have passed away, behold all thing* 
have become new." Henceforth we may look for 
new modes of action— for new modes of procedure. 
The future will be a reign of reason. 

From these general prefatory observations, let 
us direct our attention to the specific topic intended 
to claim our attention during the present hour, 
which is 

The Astronomy of the Bible: or^ an examin- 
ation of eome of those passages of Scripture in 
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whiehfefifrtnc6 is made to Astronomieal Science. 

The scriptures teach ns that it is in Grod that we 
live, and move, and have our being. In every 
sense— physically, morally, and intellectually — ^we 
are dependent on the Being who created us. By 
his aid we can the more readily accomplish any 
undertaking : nay, without him we can do nothing. 
Before proceeding farther in the investigation of 
the subject before us, it will be appropriate, and 
in accordance with the teaching of the sacred scrip- 
tures, to address a throne of grace for divine light 
and spiritual assistance. O thou great and august 
One, thou who art uncreated, eternal, and immu- 
table, thou Spirit of life and light, shine into the 
heart of thy servant, enlarge his views, elevate his 
feelings and thoughts, and do thou, O thou glorious 
life-giving Spirit, grant correct views, and accuracy 
and clearness of thought, and may thy servant treat 
the topics for investigation in this discourse, accor- 
ding to the tenor of the sacred volume 1 

In the opinion of many, it may sound strange to 
announce such a topic as the Astronomy of the 
Bible for formal discussion in a set discourse. 
There is, howeyer, a propriety in such a mode of 
procedure. Numerous allusions and references 
are made in the sacred scriptures to subjects and 
objects connected with Astronomical Science. The 
passages of scripture in which these references are 
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made, cannot be imderBtood without an acquain- 
tance with Astronomy. We are nnder as much 
obligation to study these passages as any otiier in 
the sacred volume. All scriptnre is given by inspi- 
ration. All should be studied with equal dili- 
gence. The Spirit of God having made no differ- 
ence, we should make none. There are various 
portions of the sacred volume relating to ancient 
manners ahd customs which cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of those manners and cus- 
toms. In the historical and prophetical portions 
of the sacred scriptures, a knowledge of civil his- 
tory is necessary to a correct understanding of 
them. It is not merely enough to read the Bible, 
in order to understand it, it must be studied — ^it 
must be studied with helps and appliances. Crit- 
icism, history, and science, alike contribute to 
explain its meaning. On one occasion our Saviour 
inquired of the disciples, " Have ye understood all 
these things ?" It is said of Christ, that " Then 
opened he their understanding, that they might 
understand the scriptures." Philip inquired of 
the "man of Ethiopia," "Understandest thou 
what thou readest?" Our Saviour said to the 
Jews, " Search the scriptures ; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life; and they are they 
which testify of me." How important the duty of 
searching the scriptures ! . The stady of them is 
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oM of the leading duties of the CSmstiaa's life. 
All helpB AZkd faoilitieft should be reeorted to in 
this sacred study. The ezplviation of them 
is oue of the prominent duties in the life of 
the minister of the gospel. The pulpit and the 
press are legitimate channels through which sudh 
explanations may be made. Now, in calling 
attention to the " Astronomy of the Bible," the 
object is the unfolding of the true meaning of the 
word of inspiration, as it came from the Spirit of 
Gk>d. This is the aim of your speaker this evening. 
In giving me your attention, I hope you will be 
actuated by the same Spirit. 

The star alluded to in the text^ first merits 
our attentiofi. 

This is not one of those stars treated of in astro- 
nomical science. It is not reasonable to suppose, 
that one of those huge orbs would be commanded 
to quit its central position, and go on the mission 
of conducting the Wise Men from the east to the 
birth-place of the Messiah. The mission would 
have been an important one, yet, we are not to sup- 
pose such a resort would be made. Economy is a 
characteristic in the divine miracles ,and indeed, 
in all the divine proceedings. Miracles are never 
performed merely as an ostentatious display ; there 
must always be a demand for them — there must 
be a necessity for them. 
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When lazarns was raised from the dead, there 
was DO miracle performed causing the stone to roll 
awaj from the entrance of the grave ; it had to be 
taken away by the friends of the deceased. So we 
see, that a resort, in the proceedings of the Divine 
Being, is never made to miracnlons agency, when 
th^re does not exist a necessity. 

Moreover, there is always a proportion existing 
between the quality or force of the miracle, and 
the object intended to be performed. A needless 
and prodigal display of supernataral agencies, is 
never witnessed. Simplicity is the characteristic 
of all the proceedings of the Divine Being; esp^ 
cially is it of the dynamical agencies of his mira- 
cles. ^' Let there be light, and there was light, " 
was the form of the first recorded miracle. 

^'Lazams come forth," was the simple pro- 
cedure by which Jesus caused the dead man to 
awake into life, and come out of the grave. Uni- 
formity is characteristic of the proceedings of the 
Divine 'Being. When a supernatural beacon, or 
luminosity, is to guide the Wise Men from the east 
to the place where the infant Messiah was bom, we 
are not to look for a departure from these rules of 
God-like simplicity. A huge orb will not be com- 
manded to quit its august position, and serve the 
office of a torch-bearer, or a candle-bearer, to the 
men of wisdom, whose borne was in the cast, 
21 
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Every star is a son — the centre of a great system, 
encircled by planetary worlds, as onr sun. For a 
star, then, to quit its position to perform an office 
of the nature of the one in question, would leave 
a whole system of worlds, with all connected with 
them, in midnight gloom, and in the coldness of 
an arctic winter; together with the disastrous con- 
sequences, of the gravitating agency being so dis- 
turbed as to produce a local anarchy and chaos. 

The stars are so enormously large, that they 
would be altogether unfit to perform an errand of 
the nature of the one to which reference is made 
in the text. The sun, more than five hundred 
times larger than all the primary planets, satellites, 
and comets of the system ; or more than thirteen 
hundred thousand times larger than the earth, 
would be quite unsuitable to perform such an 
office. The sun, viewed as a star, is of a medium 
size ; pushed back into the voids of space, as far as 
the fixed stars, it would appear much smaller than 
many of them, "The intrinsic light of'Syrius," 
known as the dog-star, is nearly equal to that of 
fourteen suns. The star " Vega," by means of a 
micrometer, and a " magnifying power of six thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty," has been found to 
have a diameter thirty-eight times as great as the 
sun. If this be true, the solid contents of this star , 
^puld be fifty-four thousand eight hundi^ and 
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seventy-two times that of the sud, the great cen- 
tral body of the solar system 1 Is it reasonable 
to think, that the all-wise Governor of the universe 
would cause orbs of such magnitude to quit their 
spheres — leave systems, with such disastrous con- 
sequences, and come to this small world of ours, 
in order to guide human footsteps to some specific 
spot on its surface? If our planet was thrown 
on the surface of one of the fixed stars, it would 
amount to no more than casting a grain of mustard 
seed, or a grain of sand, on a great mountain chain, 
or a dew drop, into the great ocean. 

It would be useless to inquire if a comet guided 
the wise men to Bethlehem. The nucleus of the 
comet of 1811 was fifty thousand miles in diam- 
eter; more than six times the diameter of the earth; 
the tail was one hundred millions of miles. Great 
bodies performing periodical revolutions in ap- 
pointed orbits, would be as inadequate to guide the 
wise men, as Moses to teach the sublime spirit- 
ualism of the gospel of the Son of God ; or Joshua, 
to write the epistles of the apostle Paul. Joshua 
and Moses performed their missions, but they 
could not fill the place of Paul and Jesus. — 
Comets can, and do, perform their regular periods 
in their orbits ; but they are not of a nature to per- 
form errands on the surface of our planet. Is it 
said by some, tl^^t God i^ onmipotent^ and thi^; 
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he can make snch agents as he chooses serve his 
will? This is readily admitted; but God is en- 
dowed with infinite wisdom, and always chooses 
agents best adapted to execute his commands. 

The Jews called all luminous objects stars; 
whether comets, meteors, planets, or fixed stars. 
In the present day, the word star has a variety of 
significations. It is frequently applied to persons 
of brilliant intellect or brilliant performances. It 
is consonant to reason, and it agrees with the char- 
acter of Deity, to affirm, that a meteor, or a me- 
teoric star, led the wise men to Bethlehem. This 
interpretation is not forcing the meaning of the 
scriptures ; it is not bending the bible to suit our 
views, but is, evidently, what was intended to be 
conveyed by the Evangelist. It would be well for 
us not to attribute any of our peculiar prejudices 
to the writers of the sacred volume. We should 
rather let them speak themselves, than dictate to 
them what they should say. 

There are some meteors which have their origin 
beyond the earth^s atmosphere, and are, evidently, 
of a cosmical nature. Others have their origin 
within the atmosphere; sometimes, their origin 
may be near, or even on the earth's surfece. It is 
reasonable to suppose, that a meteor of this last 
description is alluded to in the text. One of this 
class would present the appearance of a star ; — it 
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would answer all the purposes of conducting the 
Wise Men. The employment of such a meteoric 
star would be in accordance with the simplicity of 
the miracles in the bible, and would not result in 
the disastei*8 and inconveniences of causing one of 
the fixed stars, the sun of a great system of worlds, 
to leave its sphere,, and execute such a mission. 
Great was the service rendered to the Wise Men 
by this meteoric star! There was an appropriate- 
ness in this mode of revealing to these philoso- 
phers the Saviour of the world. The science that 
they were occupied in studying becomes the means 
of conducting them to the light of i^Hgion. 

Astronomical science, with its wonders, with its 
huge orbs, with its innumerable systems, and blaz- 
ing suns, leads the mind, as the star led the Wiso 
Men to Bethlehem, to the light of revelation, and 
to the resplendent glories of heaven ! 

Jesus Christ, the morning star of revelation, 
rising out of the profundities of past eternity, shin- 
ing serenely in the majesty of his own divine 
nature, and communicating a mild and heavenly 
radiance, will lead every soul, who willingly and 
obediently follows him, from the gloom and dark- 
ness of sin, to the temple, the beatitude, and the 
glory of that God, whose favor is life, and whose 
presence is joy, and bliss indescribable. 
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Tkere is a phenomenon connected lAitK the cm- 
eifiseion ecene^ recorded hy the holy evangelists^ 
which sustains such a relation to astronomical 
science as to merit a passing notice in this dis- 
course. 

The Bnpernatural darkness which threw a sub- 
lime awe over the crucifixion scene, was one of the 
great events which marked the earth by the career 
of Him who came to save the human family. In- 
fidelity has attempted to explain the fearful dark- 
ness which hung like a funeral pall over a guilty 
people, and an object of unparalleled agony, as the 
natural result of an eclipse of the sun. To show 
the fallacy of this, I will call your attention to the 
phenomena and laws of eclipses. This will serve 
to show the absurdity of the objection, and will 
present us with instances of darkness resulting 
from the operation of other than miraculous agen- 
cies. 

In the transits of Venus and Mercury, that is, in 
their passing between us and the sun, apparently a 
dark spot is seen on the luminous surface of the 
orb of (Jay. The cause of the phenomenon is, the 
planet in its orbit, passes immediately between the 
eye of the spectator and the sun; the rays of the 
latter are intercepted by the former ; hence the ap- 
pearance of a small dark spot. The occultation of 
the fixed stars frequently takes place. Tlie moon is 
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much nearer to us than the stars, hence the former 
in its regular course passes between us and the lat- 
ter, and the result is obscuration, which is termed oe- 
cnltation. This may be seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, during an eclipse of the moon. The satellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn frequently, in their orbitual 
motion, pass behind the primaries, which for a time 
totally hides them from an observer. In this in- 
stance, an occultation of these satellites occurs. 
They may sometimes pass directly before the body 
of the primary, in which case they may be said to 
be projected on its body, obscuring a certain portion 
of the surface, and presenting the phenomenon of a 
sort of lunar transit. The satellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn, together with the satellites of the other 
planets, owing to the position of their orbits, may 
eclipse each other. So that the singular spectacle 
may be witnessed, of all of Jupiter's satellites, at 
the same time, either occulted, projected on the pri- 
mary, or eclipsed. 

There are strange coincidences and wonderful 
revolutions in the heavens. There are on recoid 
many instances in which stars have totally disap- 
peared, presenting the appearance of a conflagration. 
These instances of the extinction of stars, real or 
apparent, remains a mystery in astronomical science. 

The eclipse of the sun and moon, in the early pe- 
riods of the world were regarded as omens pointing 
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to the most diflaBtrons results. 8acb an oocnn-m'ee 
would stop great enterprises, check the pFOgreas of 
battles, and change the plans of kings and the most 
renowned generals. Science has shown, that occur- 
rences which were once supposed to portend change 
and evil, are the result of the natural operation of 
laws, as much so as the darkness of night and the 
light of day. And herein is seen one of the ad- 
vantages of the diffusion of the light of science, in 
that it expels from the mind superstition and 
groundless fears. In explaining the laws of nature 
and the results of their operation, the mind, in sim- 
plicity, and as in the light of noonday, is led to a 
knowledge of the true God. Instead of alarms, need- 
less fears, and appalling superstition filling the soul, 
it is filled with a sense of the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the great and adorable Creator. 

The eclipse of the moon is the shadow of the 
earth cast on it. The earth being globular, casts a 
long conical shadow ; this shadow extends far be- 
yond the moon's orbit; hence, when the latter passes 
into the shadow of the former, it is said to hb 
eclipsed. Place a candle in the center of a dark 
room, draw a wire in a circle around it, on the wire 
move a top, and it will be seen to cast a tapering 
shadow streaming out toward the wall. If a wire 
in a smaller circle be drawn about the top, and if a 
smaller top be mioved on the oircular wire aioimd 
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it; and if the Bmall top move round the IsrgNc one 
nearly in the same plane that the larger one moves 
ronnd the candle, then at certain times the small 
top will be seen to cast a shadow on the larger one, 
and at certain other periods to pass through its 
shadow. This simple illnstration will convey an 
idea of the nature lOid cause of lunar and solar 
eclipses. The candle may represent the sun, the 
larger circle and top the earth and its orbit, the 
small circle and top the moon and its orbit. The 
moon revolves about the earth nearly in the plane of 
its orbit. The orbits of the two incline to each 
other about five degrees, or in strictness of language, 
the moon's orbit inclines a>?out five degrees to the 
earth's orbit. To have an eclipse, the sun, moon, 
and earth must be in a straight line. There are 
only two points in the moon's orbit where this can 
take place ; the points where it cuts the earth's or- 
bit, called ascdiding and descending nodes. An 
eclipse of the sun must always take place at a full 
moon; of the moon, when new. If the orbits of 
the earth and moon coincided, then there would be a 
total eclipse of the sun and moon every lunation. 
As it is, a fall moon may be either to the north or 
south of the ecliptic. As before stated, an eclipse 
can only take place when the three bodies, the sun, 
moon, and earth are in a straight line. From these 
st^itements, it is evident that the darkness of the 
2* 
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crucifixion ocmid not haT6 been the lesilt of an 
edipeeof the snn, which can only occur at the now 
moon. The SaTionr was cradfied dnring the fonst 
of the PaasoTer, which always occurred at the fall 
moon. How abenrd to atlnbnte the fearfal dark- 
nees of that tragical occaeion to an edipse of t^ 
Bun ! Here is one instance of sdence rendering a 
moat important service to religion. This, howev^, 
is bat one instance, nnmerons oth^s exist. Sdence 
is the greatest earthly ally to religion. Its Beryioe» 
are manifold, and they would still be moie nnmer- 
cos and more important, were it not for the need- 
less fears and jealousies of the friends of rdigion. 
The fact is demonstrated, that the darkness that 
overshadowed the hour of crudfixion was not the 
result of an edipse of the sun. The question then 
arises, what was the nature of that darkciess, and 
what was the cause of ita existence ? Did it extend 
all aroimd the globe, envdoping it in gloom from 
pole to pole ? Or, like the darkness of night, did it 
cover but one half of the globe! Or was it ccm-. 
fined to the land of Judeal It would seem need- 
less for it to have extended all over the planet on 
which we live; large portions of it then,a8noWy 
w^re uninhabited. The efiect, or intention, would 
have been lost. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
it even extended, like the darkness of night, over 
one half of the earth. Had this be^ tiie case it 
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would have been notioed and recorded by some of 
the nnm^OTiB writers of the age. An occurrrace 
8o fliogular would DOt have passed away in silence. 
Dionysins, falsely called the Areopagite, has been 
quoted, as affirming that he himself witnessed the 
darkness mentioned by the Evangelist. He exclaim- 
ed, ^^ Assuredly, either the God of nature is suffer- 
ing) or the frame of the universe is going to be de- 
stroyed.'' This man has been shown to be an im- 
poster; he did not live till the fourth century, 
though he represents himself as living at the time 
of the crucifixion of our Saviour. 

The following passage from the '^ History of the 
Olympiads," by Fhlegon, the freedman of the Em- 
peror Adrian, is presented by Eusebius; ^^In the 
fourth year of the two hundred and second Olym- 
piad, there was an eclipse of the sun, much greater 
than any which had before been observed. The 
night was so dark at noon-day that the stars wen 
perceptible, and there were such violent earth- 
quakes in Bythinia that the greatest part of the city 
of Nicea was swallowed up by it." In this quota- 
tion, the darkness results from an eclipse of the sun. 
Tto darkness of the crucifixion was not the result 
of an eclipse, as has been demonstrated. It is said 
by the Evangelist, that "there was darkness over 
all the land." The land of Judea is evidmtly 
DMMt. The Jews omcified the Saviour, th^ were 
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gnilty of the heinous sin of it ; to them the divine 
displeasure, in snpernatnral darkness, was mani- 
fested. Connected with a great and tragical event, 
they understood its meaning. 

As to the fact of this miracle it would be super- 
fluous to say much ; its truth rests upon the im- 
mutable basis on which rests the truth of the four 
Gospels. He who spake to that primeval darkness 
and ancient night, which hung in rayless gloom 
about the earth, and said, "Let there be light, and 
there was light," could as easily say to the light of 
noon-day, and to the luminous sun, Let there be 
darkness, and darkness would ensue. It is need- 
less to inquire as to the medium or agency of this 
miracle. The same Being who spake light out of 
darkness, creating the agency and the light, could 
produce darkness amidst light, with or without 
agencies. Whether it be more in accordance with 
the divine procedure, for physical instruments to 
have been resorted to, will be left to the hearers 
this evening to decide. Taking either view does 
not destroy the fact of a miracle in the case. We 
find that the orbs of space, in their revolutions, 
moving in obedience to laws imposed on them by 
the Creator, frequently produce darkness of greater 
or less duration. The earth, by its shadow, produces 
the darkness of night; all the planets of the eolar 
aystom, oasting a thadow in an oppoAlte direetion 
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from the BUD, have their darkness or night; the 
same is true of all the satellites. The radiance of 
the moon is but an antipode of a cone of darkness 
projecting in space in an opposite direction. Ow- 
ing to the inclination of the earth's axis to the 
plane of the ecliptic, there is an alternation of six 
months day and six months, night at the poles. If 
physical canses, called into existence by Eternal 
Omnipotence, and directed in their operation by 
Infinite Wisdom, produce such results of darkness 
as these, is it a thing incredible that the same Al- 
mighty Energy should produce the miraculous 
darkness seen at the crucifixion of the Saviour of 
the human race? That darkness being like the 
frowns of incensed and insulted Heaven over the 
persecutors and murderers of the Son of Man. 
A darkness as thick as that, and as indicative^of the 
displeasure of Ood, rests on the mind of him who 
refuses to see the truth o( those miracles recorded 
in the volume of inspiration. Let honest infideli- 
ty, convinced that it did not result from an eclipse 
of the sun, with a knowledge of the omnipotence 
of Deity as seen in astronomical science, with ex- 
amples of darkness in various instances resulting 
from the orbs of space moving under the guidance 
of divinely imposed laws, take its stand near the 
Centurion, and witnessing the terrific darkness of 
the cmcifizion scene, let it with the Soman officer, 
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exclaim, ''Trolj thk man was the Son of Ood." 
The tri^edy enacted corresponded to the signal 
miracle. - 

" There hangs all humaii hope; that nail fnpportf 
The fUUng unl^wee: that gone, we drop. 
Horror reeelTea ue, and the dismal wish 
Creation had been smothered in her birth— 
SaikneiBhis oartain, aad his bed the dost, 
When stars and suns are dust beneath his throne. 



Be seised omr dreadftU nli^t, the load sustained. 

And heaved the mountain from a guilty world. 

A thousand worlds so bought, were bought too dear." 

There are two noted mirades in the hook of 
Joahua^ whieh^ in a dis^oourse like the preeenty 
on the Aaironomy of the Bihle^ demand our 
attention. 

In order to fMresent these miracles clearly beicse 
your minds, I will quote from the sacred narratiye: 
^^Now it came to pass, when Adonizedec, king of 
Jemsalem, had heard how Joshua had taken Ai, 
and had utterly destroyed it ; as. he had done to 
Jerieho, and her king, so he had done to Ai, and her 
king ; and how the inhabitants of Gibeon had 
made peace with Israel, and were among them; 
that they feared greatly, because Gibeon waa a 
great city, as one of the royal cities, and because 
it was greater than Ai, and all the men thereof 
were mighty. Wherefore, Adonizedec, king of Je- 
rusalem^ sent, unto Hoham, king of HebroB, and 
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imto Piram, king of JTanniith, and unto Japbia, 
king of Lachisb, and nnto Debir, king of £gk»i^ 
«aying: Gome up unto me, and help me, that we 
may smite Oibeon ; for it bath made peace with 
Jofibtia and the children of Israel. Therefore, the 
fire kings of the Amorites, the king of JTemsalem, 
the king of HebrcHi, the king of Jarmnth, the king 
of Lachish, the kisgof Egloo, gathered themselves 
together, and went up, they, and all their host, and 
encamped before Gibeon, and made war against it. 
And the men of Gibeoa sent unto Joshua, to the 
camp to Gilgal, saying. Slack not thy hand from 
thy servants ; come up to us quickly, and save us, 
«nd help us : for all the kiogs of the Amorites that 
dwell in the mountains, are gathered together 
against us. So Joshua ascended from Gilgal, he, 
and all the people of war with him, and all the 
tnighty men of valor. And the Lord said unto 
Joshua, Fear them not, for I have delivered them 
into thy hand ; there shall not a man of them stand 
before thee. Joshua, therefore, came unto them, 
suddenly, «id went up from Gilgal all night. — 
And the Lord dieeomfited them before Israel, and 
slew them with a great slaughter, at Gibeon, and 
chased them along the way that goeth up to Beth- 
boron ; and smote them to Azekah, and unto Mak- 
kedah. And it came to pass, as t&ey fled from 
before Jsrad, and w^e in the going down to Beth- 
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boron, that the Lord cast down great stones firom 
heaven npon them, nnto Azekah, and they died: 
they were more which died with hail-stones, than 
they whom the children of Israel slew with the 
sword. Then spake Joshua to the Lord, in the day 
when the Lord delivered np the Amorites, before the 
children of Israel, and he said, in the sight of 
Israel ; Snn, stand thoa still npon Gibeon, and 
thon, moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the 
snn stood still, and the moon stayed, nntil the 
people had avenged themselves npon their ene* 
miee. Is not this written in the book of Jasbert 
So the snn stood still in the midst o! heaven, 
and hasted not to go down abont a whole day." — 
Joshua x: 1 — 13. 

. There are two miracles recorded in this quotation; 
it will be best to treat them separately. I will, 
therefore, call your attention to them, in the order 
in which they stand. First, let us examine the 
history of the ^^great stones," and the ^^hail-stones," 
which descending from heaven, slew the enemies 
of Israel. The army of Baldwin, first, lost thirty 
men, near the place where this miracle occurred, 
*'by horrible hail, terrible frost, and indescribable 
rain and snow." Yet, thirty men were few, com- 
pared with the multitudes slain by the ^^great 
stones," and the ^'hail-stones," as narrated by 
Joshua. Frost, rain, snow, and hail, could not 
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destroy multitades in one day. ParkhDret defines 
the word in the original language, translated ^^great 
stones,'' and ^'hail-stones,'' as meaning, a stone in 
general. It may mean a hail-stone, a meteoric 
stone, a limestone, or sandstone. It is a generic 
word; its specific application is determined by 
circumstances. A shower of hail -stones would be 
inadequate to effect the results described in the 
sacred narrative; without miraculous size, or force, 
or both, being added to them. If a miracle were 
resorted to, which no doubt was the case, why may 
not some other than hail-stones, have been used, 
as executioners of the divine displeasure? When 
the blind man was commanded to go and wash his 
eyes, he was not to go to a sandbank, but to a pool 
of water. When ''great stones" were cast down 
on the enemies of Joshua, we are guided by the 
analogy of miracles, to look, not for hail-stones, 
but for stones of some other character, of a nature, 
and fitness to accomplish the end ; at least, to bear 
some relation to it. When the wine was to be 
made by a miracle of our Saviour, the vessels were 
to be filled with water— a liquid, bearing some 
analogy to wine, and not with meal, or flour, or 
mustard seed, or clay, or any solid substance. In 
the hail of Egypt, the flax, the barley, the herb, 
and tree of the field, were broken, and destroyed ; 
the men, and cattle in the field, were smitten, but 
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nothing is eaid bm to their death. The defitmofcion 
of the harvest, was the object of this judicial 
miracle; the harvest was rained. Had the object 
been the destmction of the men of Egypt, other 
miracnloas agencies than hail woold have been 
resorted to. When the first-born of Egypt were 
slain, the angel of death was commissioned^ when 
Pharaoh and his host were destroyed, the waters 
of the Bed Sea effected the dread catastrophe. — 
When the enemies of Joshaa were destroyed by 
^^ great stones" from heaven, we are justified in 
aflSrming, that not hail-stones, bat some other 
stones, more adequately adapted to prodnoe the 
dire result, were used for the purpose, by divine 
indignation. What then was the nature of these 
stones, thrown down on the defeated and flying 
heathen! Whence did they originate? Where 
the magazine firom which they were brought forth! 
. The phenomena of meteoric stones have been 
observed in all ages of the world. They descend, 
sometimes in showers, at others, one at a time, 
irom the aerial regions. In the early periods of 
the world's history, they were regarded as fearful 
prodigies. The theory, or theories, of these mete- 
oric stones, will be explained in another discourse. 
At present, I will call attention to the fact of their 
appearance; some examples will be given. Livy, 
in the*^^Hist(»y of Home," mentions many in- 
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Stances in which showeis of stones Ml. One 
quotation from him may be sufficient: ^^On aoeonnt 
of the other prodigies, the decemvirs were ordered 
to consult the books; but on acconnt of its haying 
rained stones in Picenam, the festival of nine dsjrs 
was proclaimed, and almost all the State was ooon* 
pied in expiating the rest, from time to time." ♦ 

A shower of meteoric stones fell near Benares, 
in the East Indies, on the nineteenth of December, 
1798. The most of them were bnried about six 
inches deep in the earth. A light, proceeding from 
the skj, was seen, and a dap of thunder was heaard, 
which was immediately followed by a noise resemb- 
ling a heavy body falling in the neighborhood. 

In 1795, a stone weighing as much as fifty or 
sixty pounds, fell in Yorkshire, England. The 
soil and a chalk rock were penetrated eighteen 
inches in depth. The earth was violently uptom 
by the fell. The stone being extracted, was found 
to be warm and smoking, and smelt strong of 
sulphur. 

In 1803, a remarkable shower of stones fell in 
Kormandy. The sky was serene, and a globe of 
a fiery appearance, of great brilliancy, was seen 
moving with rapidity through the air, accompanied 
by a rolling noise ; a great explosion was heard, 
and a great many mineral masses, of the same na- 

• Sm Hlstoiy of Bom«, by ntw lifhu. Book 21, Ohapier 03. 
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tnre as meteoric stonee, were seen to fall. One of 
them weighed seyenteen pounds and a half. In 
the year, 1493, a stone fell at Ensisheim, m Alsace, 
weighing two hundred and sixty pounds. It is now 
in the library of Colmar, and has been reduced to 
one hundred and fifty pounds, by fragments of it 
being broken off. * 

A shower of these stones, a number of years ago, 
fell in the State of Tennessee. A specimen, I re* 
member to have seen. Many more examples might 
be given. They have fisLllen in all ages, and in all 
parts of the habitable globe. There are instances, 
on record, in which they have proved destructive. 
A Franciscan monk was killed by one, at Milan, 
in 1706. A stone of this nature fell through a 
watchman's house, in the East Indies, and pene- 
trated several inches through the floor, which wsA 
of consolidated earth. 

It is much more probable, that a shower of these 
stones falling upon the enemies of Israel, slew them, 
than that ordinary hail, was the agent of the catas- 
trophe. The miracle of the destruction, is not the 
question of discussion ; but the agents by which it 
was effected. A great shower of these meteoric 
stones, may have fallen upon the foes of Joshua, 
while they were retreating, and when they were in 
crowded masses, and resulted in great destruction 

• 8m OtlMtfaa 8cen«r7, by ThomM Dick, ul p. 
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of life. This oonduedon is in aooordanoe with the 
etymology of the word translated ^^ hail stones,'' ' 
and withethe Divine procedure in operating mirm* 
des. 

It is altogether probable, that the Ancile, or 
Saored Shield, that fell from heaven, during the 
reign of Nnma Pompilius, was a meteoric stone. 
The same, probably, was the nature and origin of 
the celebrated Palladium of Troy. There is very 
little doubt, that the image of Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, was a meteroric mass, which had fallen upon 
the earth. . 

The town clerk of Ephesus, in an address to the 
people, said: ^'Ye men of Ephesus, what man is 
there, that knoweth not how that the city of the 
Ephesians is a worshiper of the great goddess 
Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter!" Not the writer of the Acts' of the 
Apostles, but the town clerk, aflSrms that the image 
fell down from Jupiter. The passage then is un. 
inspired ; it was spoken by a heathen, and we are 
under no obligation to believe it to be true. Jupi- 
ter, of course, has only a fabulous existence. That 
which was called the image of Diana, no doubt, 
fell to the earth. The fair inference is, that a me- 
teoric mass falling, and bearing some rude or fan- 
cied resemblance to an image of Diana, was by the 
snpsMtition of the age and country, regarded as 
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having eome from the gods. An aoqaaintuoe 
with astronomical seienoe, would hav^e aaved tiie 
andnt Bomans, Trojana, and EphesiafiB, from 
much superstition, and needless idolatry, respect* 
lag their ''Sacred Shield," their PaUadium," and 
their ''Image." 

Second ; let us next examine the account gireo 
of the sun standing " still upon Oibeon, " and the 
moon, "in the vall^ of Ajal<m." The ordinary 
objection of infiddily to this miracle is, that the 
san is stationary, and that the earth moves, and 
hence, that Joshua should have commanded the 
latter, aad not the former, to stand stilL To tills, 
it might be replied, if it mmt a reply, that in all 
l*agn<^9 ^ot strictiy scientific, it is said the sun 
nses and sets ; that occurrences are described ae- 
ocoding to appearances. The sun appears to rise 
and set, and hence, in ordinary language it is so 
affirmed. Light, in a miraculous manner, was pro- 
dueed by the command of Joshua. The appear- 
ance, to the spectator, was as though the sun and 
moon stood still; hence, Joshua in operating this 
miracle, whereby the light was furnished, used 
language in accordance with appearances. In so 
doing, the people understood him ; otherwise, they 
would not ; it would have required a mirade, as 
great as the one which produced the light, to have 
oansed them to uad^rstand the nature of the solar 
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system, die laws of astronomical sdenca, and the 
laws goTernixig light. 

But did the nxxn stand still? Did tliA eartk 
stand still 1 The sun is in motion as wdil as tb« 
earth; it has a triple motion. Fiist, the great cen- 
tral luminary tmrns on its axis. In the next place, 
it performs a revolntion about the oentre of gravity 
of the solar system. Then it, with all the orbs of 
the system, is performing a stupendoas revolution 
around some unknown oentre; ^4n Bessel's opin- 
ion, we may move in this immense orbit thrice as 
fiut as the earth travels in its planetary ellipse."— 
So that the sun has as much intricacy, or as many 
different kinds of motion, as the earth. 

So fiir as the objection of Joshua commanding 
the wrong body to stand still is concerned, it has 
no force. Thc^e is not an orb, probably^ in space, 
that is stationaiy. The fixed stars, as they are 
usually denominated, are, as has been ascertained, 
in respect to many of tbem, in motion. To speak 
of the sun absolutely being fixed in space, or stand- 
ing still, betrays as much ignorance of astronomy, 
as has been attributed by the objection to Joshua. 
Did the sun or the earth, either of them stand still ? 
Was the earth stopped on its axis ? An examina- 
tion of the subject, I think, will convince us that 
it did not. The results would have been too disas- 
trous. That, guided by the analogy of the other 
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miracleB recorded in the sacred yolnme, would not 
hare been the way in which the Divine Being 
would have proceeded to accomplish the desired 
end. Had the earth been made to stand still on its 
axis, snch is the complicated natnre of the mechan- 
ism of the solar system, that a disastrous shock of 
ten-fold more than the violence of earthquakes, 
would have been felt through all its parts ; even the 
astral systems would have felt its violence. On 
earth, the consequences would have been disastrous 
in the extreme. There would have been a deluge 
of very considerable extent, and of no ordinary 
consequences. 

An humble illustration, as a rapidly turning 
grindstone, with water on it, would evince the na- 
ture of this, on its being suddenly stopped. The 
earth moves with the velocity of one thousand miles 
every hour on its axis. A car moving at the rate 
of sixty miles per hour, being suddenly checked, 
produces destructive consequences ; a horse at full 
speed, on being suddenly checked, throws the rider 
fiir before him. The sudden stopping of the globe 
in its diurnal motion, would have hurled from their 
positions, houses, trees, and rocks. Storms of trees, 
rocks, and masses of earth, would not only have, 
with whirlwind violence, destroyed the enemies of 
the Jews, but the Jews themselves, together with 
all that had life on the earth. Many of earth's riv- 
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ers, changiiig the direction of their cnrrrats would 
have, with the violence almost of cataracts, rolled 
their waters toward their sources. The tidal waves 
of the ocean would have been deranged ; the trade- 
winds and the various aerial currents would have 
been turned out of their courses or annihilated. 
The mind shudders at the contemplation of such 
a catastrophe. One can scarce breathe, when try- 
ing to realize such an occurrence. The earth is a 
part of that august and sublime machinery of the 
vast created universe. One wheel or orb aflEected, 
extends to all parts of it. In reference to the phys- 
ical universe, we may in truth and verity, say : 

" All are but parti of one stnpendoiu whole." 

The child and the idiot may play with fire-brands 
about the magazine of powder, but those of better 
experience and judgment would regard it as death 
so to act. Those unacquainted with the nature of 
astronomical science may talk of deranging the 
solar system, and breaking that nice connection 
and dependence seen in that sublime net- work of 
worlds, spread out in so much delicacy and beauty 
of appearance in the voids of space. But the 
enlightened mind would, on the occurrence of such 
a disaster, expect that the reign of ancient night, 
of old anarchy, and dread chaos, in three-fold dark- 
ness, ruin, and confusion, would take the place of 
23 
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order, light, and life. Had the earth been stopped 
on its axis, one part of the inhabitants of the 
globe wotjd have witnessed the singtilar spectacle 
of a setting sun continuing through the whole 
length of a day; another part wonld have wit- 
nessed its rising prolonged to an eqnal extent of 
time. One-half of the globe would have been 
enveloped in a night, instead of twelve or twenty- 
four hours in duration. The terror and inconve- 
niences of a double night would have been im- 
posed on one part of the human family to benefit 
Joshua and his army. The many would have 
been punished to confer a benefit on the few. 
No good parent would confer favors on one 
child at the expense of all the others. Man 
might operate miracles, had he the power, in 
his blindness, on the principle of stopping the 
earth on its axis ; and it might be characteristic 
of his mode of procedure. But we are warranted 
in aflSrming it from the sacred volume, that God, 
endowed with infinite benevolence and -wisdom, 
would, in performing miracles, proceed on no such 
blind and p««^ial plan. Wisdom and benevolence 
are engraven on all his miracles : wisdom, conspic- 
uous in their simplicity and adaptation f benevo- 
lence, in promoting the happiness of those for 
whom they were performed, and conflicting not 
with the equitable interests of others. 
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How was that phenomenon of light produced-^ 
represented by the sun and moon Btanding still I 
or, how were the sun and moon made apparently 
to stand still ? The laws of light may here instmct 
ns. Light proceeds in straight lines, if it meet 
no obstmctions. The rays make a nnmber of 
angles imder certain conditions ; they never make 
curves in passing through a uniform medium. Bat 
in passing through a medium, the density of which 
uniformly increases or decreases, curves are made; 
these are proportioned to the increase, or decrease, 
of the medium. Examples illustrative of this may be 
seen in the deceptive depth of clear streams of water. 
Experiments with a ftxed object in the bottom of a 
vessel, filled with water, are familiar to all. The at- 
mosphere increases in density towards the surface of 
the earth ; owing to this fact, objects, such as the 
sun or moon, appear elevated above their real 
position. The greater the condensation, the greater 
the curves made by the rays of light. Oaptaul 
Scoresby relates that while he was traversing the 
Polar seas, his ship, for several days, had been 
separated from his father's, and he had been anx- 
iously looking out for it; at length, one evening, 
he saw it, to his surprise, suspended in the air in aa 
inverted position, traced on the horizon. He pur- 
sued the visionary ship until he actually found his 
other's vessel. The inverted vessel, painted ob 
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the horizon, was the reflection of his father's ship : 
the extreme condensation of the atmosphere was 
the cause of this phenomenon. 

Mrs..SomerTille remarks, that a Mend of hers, 
standing on the plains of Hindostan, saw the whole 
upper chain of the Himalaya mountains, which 
before had been invisible, start into view, from a 
sudden change in the density of the air, occasioned 
by a heavy shower of rain, aiter a long, dry season. 
We are told that some Hollanders, wintering at 
Nova Zembla, 1796, were surprised to see that the 
sun rose seventeen days in advance of its time ; 
this was determined from calculations made in 
reference to the altitude of the pole.- The sun was 
really seen when it was five degrees below the 
horizon. The refraction of the cold, dense atmos- 
phere, caused that, which, in the estimation of 
many, might have seemed a miracle. This extra- 
ordinary condensation of the atmosphere would 
have caused the setting sun to remain visible as 
long after it was really below the horizon, as the 
rising Sim was visible before it came to the hori- 
zon. Thus, in those Arctic regions, owing to the 
laws of light, the going down of the sim is greatly 
prolonged; its rising is equally hastened. The 
"Parhelion" or mock sun,, the "Mirage," the 
"Fata Morgana," and the "Looming," might be 
referred to as illustrative of the wonderful results 
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flowing from the laws governing the refraction of 
the rays of light. These cases cited, and these 
phenomena, may serve to convince us, not only of 
the possibility, but of the probability, of the light 
of the sun and the moon being extended to 
Joshua and his army by the condensation of 
the atmosphere and the refractioii of the rays of 
light. Should it be objected and be said that this 
would not be in accordance with the conmiand of 
Joshua, it may be replied, that it would produce all 
tiiie appearance of the sun and moon standing still. 
There must have been much of appearance about 
the miracle. The earth and sun each have a triple 
motion — all of these motions were not suspended. 
The causing the sun to stand still would not have 
occasioned the miracle. Hence, by the sun stand- 
ing still it would have to be understood of the earth. 
If, by the sun standing still, we are to understand 
that the earth was stationary, we had just as well 
say, that the rays of light, owing to a sudden and 
miraculous condensation of the atmosphere, pre- 
sented the phenomena, or reflection, of a stationary 
sun and the light of day. This would be speaking 
in accordance with the impression made on the 
senses. It would be the same as speaking of the 
sun setting and rising. It would be on the prin- 
ciple of the ship seen painted on the horizon, or 
|iie Himalaya moujitains suddenly becoming visi- 
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ble; or ftnalogooft to the Mirage, or Fata Morgana. 
It is not a qneetion here whether Joehna did or did 
not perform a miracle. That is not a debatable 
point. He did perform a noted miracle ; the resnlts 
of it were beneficial to himself, and disastrons to 
his enemies. The question is as to the nature or 
mode of the miracle. It is h^^ contended that it 
was brought about by the agency of the atmosphere 
and the laws governing light. The simplicity of 
this accords with the character of the .Divine Being. 
Neither the sun nor the earth is stopped. There 
is no derangement of the mechanism of the solar 
system, nor of the great frame-work of the created 
universe. Had either of those orbs been stopped 
in its course, ruin must have ensued, or scores of 
other miracles would have been necessary. It is 
frankly confessed that fifty miracles could at one 
word of the omnipotent One have been performed. 
But was this done! Deity could have created a 
sun and moon for the special occasion of Joshua 
completely overthrowing his enemies. But he did 
not so do. The miracles of Deity are all on a 
scale in harmony with his mode of proceeding in 
nature. The same august Being who called the 
material universe into existence and imposed laws 
on it, performs miracles. There must be uniform- 
ity in all his actions. I must here be allowed to " 
enter a solemn caveat against the common tjieolo^- 
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ical definition of a miracle— that it is a temporary 
BuspenBion of the laws of nature. No one would 
call in qnestion tiie omnipotence of Deity. He 
conld perform miracles with or wiUiont the agency 
of the laws of natore — ^with or without an inter-* 
Vening medium. Miracles may be performed by 
a suspension of the laws of nature. They might 
be performed by the creation of new laws. To say 
that miracles can only be performed by a suspen- 
sion of the laws of nature, is to limit the power of 
Beit^, and to make him dependent on material 
laws, whereas they derived their existence from 
him, and are in all respects subservient to his 
will. Miracles may sometimes result from the laws 
of nature being intensified, or made more potent; 
at others, in their force being diminished. They 
may be occasioned by a combination of the results 
of difierent laws in operation. The modification 
of one cause, or law, by another ; or, on the other 
hand, the rendering more intense one by the ope- 
ration of, another, may alike produce, by the bid- 
ding of divine power, miraculous results. To say 
that Deity performs miracles only by suspending 
the laws of nature, is the same as to Bay that he 
resorts to agencies in their production only in a 
negative sense. Whereas, the Saviour of the 
world declared that he cast out devils by the Spirit 
of Gtod — ^not by setting aside, but by using, the 
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agency of the Holy Spirit The miiacle that 
JoBhua performed afforded supemataral day, or 
light, whereby he achieved a great and brilliant 
victory — overthrowing and discomfiting his ene- 
miee. The same miracle, nnderetood according to 
the teaching of revelation and science, produces a 
blaze of light, whereby the infidel foes of religion 
are dispersed and confonnded, and the character 
and governmental procedure of the Divine Being 
are brought prominently and harmoniously into 
view. 

It will he in harmony with the ohjeet of this 
discourse to notice the Sun-dial of Ahaz. 

Hezekiah bad fallen sick, and the announcement 
of the prophet to him was, ''for thou shalt die and 
not live." On repentance, however, his life was 
prolonged. He desired a sign of this, ''and Isaiah 
the prophet cried unto the Lord; and he brought 
the shadow ten degrees backward, by which it had 
gone down in the dial of Ahaz." Instruments 
for marking time were originally exceedingly sim- 
ple and elementary. The sand-glass, the water- 
clock, and the shadow of different objects called a 
sun-dial, are examples. The modem watch and 
clock are great improvements on these. There 
were different kinds of sun-dials among the ancient 
nations. Some think that the dial of Ahaz was a 
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Stairca^, the steps marking off by their shadows 
portiona of time. Others think it was a pillar erec- 
ted on a level pavement. Orotius says it was a 
concave hemisphere with a globe in the midst, the 
shadow ef which fell on the different lines engraven 
on the concavity, thus telling the hours, or marking 
the lapse of time. This, it has been thought, was 
introduced firom Babylon, and was like what the 
Greeks call a Scapha. It ia said that the most an- 
cient sun-dial known was in the form of a half cir- 
cle, hollowed into a stone, and the stone cut down 
to an angle. In this miracle we are zK>t to suppose 
that the earth, revised in its orbitual course, per- 
formed ten backward revolutions. Kor are we to 
suppose, that reversed in its motion on its axis, 
it performed ten diurnal revolutions from east to 
west, or that it turned in the same direction ten de- 
grees. By recurring again to the laws of light we 
may have a satisfactory explanation of this miracle. 
There are circumstances connected with the atnios- 
phere, of a nature, under the direction of the ener- 
gies of the omnipotent One, to effect all the mir- 
aculous results recorded in the sacred volume in 
relation to the sun-dial of Ahaz. We find that in 
every effort to investigate scriptural topics in whidi 
there are apparent discrepancies with the principles 
and teachings of science, that instead of tiie Ohrist- 
ian having any grounds to fear, he has tl^e adjdi- 
24 
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tional evidenoe^of the truth of the. bible, from the 
tact that its teachings are in harmony with the won- 
derful diflcoveries of science. It is no more to be 
wondered at that the great Author of nature should 
produce atmospheric results in the form of astound- 
ing miracles, than that the owner of a clock, or 
watch, should turn the hands in a retrograde mo- 
tion to the point to which he would desire. The 
one is a miracle, the other is not; the miracle is in- 
comprehensible to the skeptic; both would be, if re- 
lated to an Esquimaux. The creating acts which 
gare existence to the atmosphere, to light, and the 
laws governing light, were miracles just as great, 
each of them, as the phenomenon of the backward 
course of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz. 

There is a point connected with theaetronomy 
ofthefi/ret chapter of Genesis^ to which I wish 
to call your attention. 

On the fourth day of creation it is said, "God 
made two great lights ; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night." In the be- 
ginning of the present creation, God created light; 
the sun was made on the fourth day. This seems 
contradictory. The whole solar system was evi- 
dently created at the same time. Such are the con- 
nections and relations of all its parts, that we could 
adopt no other conclusion. The annihilation of any 
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^one of the orbs of the solar system would produce 
rainons confusion. We cannot suppose that the 
earth and moon were placed in their orbits before 
the sun was called into existence. Or that the earth 
had an existence before the sun and moon. The 
whole solar system, sun, primary planets, satellites, 
comets, and all the accompanying appendages, 
judging from analogies and relationships, must 
have emerged fix)m nonentity into a splendid exist- 
ence, under the omnipotence of the same creating 
fiat. The system may have expanded into its pres- 
ent beautiful proportions and harmony, from a cre- 
ated seminal beginning, even as the rose unfolds 
its blushing glories from the smallest nucleus of 
the bud. In the history of the creation of light, 
and the sun, reference may be made with propriety 
to the new theory which has been started, and 
which has many advocates in the scientific world. 
Newton and his successors supposed light to be a 
material substance ; they supposed it was emitted 
from self-luminous bodies, such as the sun, or the 
stars. This theory has been termed the " emanat- 
ing" or the "corpuscular" theory. There are 
lAany objections to it; these are of an irreconcila- 
ble nature. It will not, however, be advisable to 
either enumerate these, or to point out their force 
arid bearing, in a discourse like the present. The 
curious and investigating hearer may consult works 
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of a pnrdy scientific character, in relation to this 
subject. ^ 

The ^^nndulatorj theoiy" is the new one to 
which allusion has been made. It has the merit of 
hannonizing beautifully with the account given in 
fhe first chapter of Genesis, of the work of creation. 
It is adopted as true bj a considerable portion of 
the scientific world. The following quotation will 
sufficiently explain the nature of the ^^undulatoiy 
theory" : ^'It is supposed that the particles of lu- 
minous bodies are in a state of perpetual agitation, 
and that they possess the property of exciting reg- 
ular vibrations in the etherial medium, correspond- 
ing to the vibrations of their own molecules; and 
that on account of its elastic nature, one particle of 
the ether when set in motion communicates its vi- 
brations to those adjacent, which in succession 
transmit them fSeurther ofi*; so that the primitive im- 
pulse is transferred from particle to particle, and the 
undulating motion darts through ether like a wave 
in water." If this theory be true, light may have 
been created before the sun ; or it may have had an 
existence before the orb of day made its appearance 
to the planet on which we live. 

The sun is an opaque body, it is not a globe of 
fire ; it may be the abode of intelligent creatures 
like the human &mily, or of beings higher in the 
scale of existence. It is invested with a luminous 
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atmospherie, on which floats phosphorescent clouds; 
these clouds in some way produce the phenomena 
of light and heat. It is evident that the sun was 
Oreated when the earth was. The former was prob- 
ably not invested with its luminous clouds and at- 
mosphere till the fourth day of creation, and hence 
would not be visible to the latter prior to that time. 
The day on which, from these circumstances, the 
sun was visible, may, with propriety, according 
to appearances and modes of human speech, be said 
to be the time on which it was made. The moon 
shines by reflection of the sun ; the former would 
become visible by the latter. Hence with propriety 
it might be said that the moon was made on the 
fourth day of creation. 

This explanation, which must be satisfactory to 
all candid minds, agrees with the ^' nebular hy- 
pothesis," or that theory which explains the gene- 
sis of the solar system. This theory goes on the 
ground that the whole solar system was once in a 
fluid, or even in a gaseous state, indefinitely ex- 
panded; and that by the compression, or consolida- 
tion of the gravitating force, and the rotation of the 
whole mass on its axis, that planet and satellite af- 
ter planet and satellite were thrown off, until the 
solar system was reduced to its present structui^ 
and relations. According to this theory, when the 
last planet, '^diich was Mercury, was thrown off, the 
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central -portion of the original maas, which ia the 
son, wonld be sarroanded by the remaining light 
particles, producing the phenomena of an atmos- 
phere and clouds. Whatever weight may be given 
to this theory, one truth is manifest, that the first 
chapter jof Genesis agrees with the teachings of 
astronomical science. A &ir interpretation of the 
sacred text, and a correct and thorough knowledge 
of astronomical science, will convince us, that in- 
stead of discrepancy between them, there is a di- 
Tine harmony. 

The church-edifice in which we now worship, in 
common with all other unprotected buildings, is in 
danger of being stricken with lightning. During 
every thunder storm that passes over this city there 
is more or less danger of this. The oflScers of this 
church contemplate erecting a '4ightning rod'' on 
this edifice. This done, and we have here an ex- 
ample of science protecting religion. The *'rod" 
would then, silently, and harmlessly, convey from 
every passing cloud the destructive electrical agent 
into the earth, where it would be dispersed. Then 
science, like a guardian angel, would protect the 
edifice and the worshipers from frightful and 
destructive explosions. The Church of Christ may 
be regarded a great world-temple, a sublime spirit- 
ual edifice. Science, as a " lightning rod," extend- 
ing over this great world-temple, and shooting lu- 
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minons spires far abore its topmost pinnadiBS, con* 
veys from every dark and threatening clond of in* 
fidelity sweeping over it, the destroctive elements, 
and disperses them powerless and harmless at the 
base of the divine edifice. Beligion and science 
thns combined and thus harmonizing, we may re- 
peat with emphasis the language of the Psalmist, 
" Walk about Ziou, and go round about her, tell the 
towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, con- 
sider her palaces ; that ye may tell it to the genera- 
tion following." 
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** And be nadj always to give an ansirer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that Is in you, with meekness arid iter.''— 1 Pstm III: 15. 

Petbb clearly defines it as a duty, and strongly 
enjoins it, that we should be ready to give a reason 
for the hope that is within us. This reason is to 
be given with meekness and fear. It is made the 
duty of Christians to have a belief, or faith, with 
respect to all subjects connected with our holy 
religion. Every topic revealed in the bible is of 
importance, — so much so that it should be inves- 
tigated, and distinct opinions should be formed 
conceming it. It is not merely a subject of choice 
with us whether or not we may investigate such 
themes — ^it is a sacred duty binding on us ; our 
religious enjoyment and growth, as Christians, 
in spiritual graces, depend on the performance of 
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Buch duties. It is not excuse sufficient, to say that 
many points in the bible are obscure and difficult 
of comprehension. We may, by a due dependence 
on the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a proper exer- 
cise of our intellectual powers, and a suitable resort 
to helps in the form of comments and expositions, 
comprehend the truths of the bible. If not, why 
were they revealed to us ? The Author of revela- 
tion would not mock the human family, so far as to 
reveal subjects which it would not be lawful or 
profitable to investigate. It is not only made the 
duty of Christians to have a belief concerning those 
things revealed to us in the sacred volume, but we 
are to be ready to give a reason for the hope that 
is within us. We are to be able to give the reasons 
and arguments which prove the truth of those 
things which we believe. It is a Christian duty 
to be informed on those topics. In short, Peter 
requires intelligent, enlightened Christians — such 
as believe, because they have reasons for their faith. 
He that has correct views on all subjects revealed 
in the volume of inspiration, can render, to his own 
understanding, good reasons for the entertainment 
of such thoughts, and has found that which will prove 
to himself a pearl of great price. He that can 
give good reasons to others for his hope, does good 
service to them and to the cause of religion. Reli- 
gion is never more honored in such cases, save by 
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a good practical life. Intelligence, charity, and 
practice are the leading constitnents of the religion 
of the bible. Bigotry, a blind, selfish zeal, fanati- 
cism, and superstition may be in high estimation 
among men, but they are no more like the pure 
and holy principle of true religion, than a demon 
is like an angel. A scriptural, enlightened, and 
intelligent belief in a future state, exerts a control- 
ing influence over the happiness of the human 
family. The thought of Heaven fidls upon the 
spirit, as falls the dew of evening upon the tender 
plant, the green herb, and tender flower. Such a 
thought comes to the heart like the visit of an 
angel, communicating a home-felt feeling and 
delight. 

JTeav'en^ as revealed in the sacred scriptures^ 
considered in relation to astronomical science^ 
will he the theme of the present sermon. 

On reflection, it must be manifest to all, that 
there is a propriety in connecting astronomical 
science with our contemplations of Heaven. The 
scriptures, of course, are the great medium through 
which we are to view that world of glory and 
immortality, appointed as the home of the right- 
eous. But there are other media which may be 
used in connection with and auxiliary to them, for 
the same purpose. We are justified, in making 
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such a resort from the sacred volume. In contem- 
plating Heaven in relation to astronomical science, 
the intention is to canse science to aid revelation. 
The physical universe will never be annihilated. 
This may be positively aflBrmed, without an air of 
dogmatism. It may be regarded as one of the 
manifest truths taught in the bible. The time 
was when it was believed that the sun, moon, 
stars, and earth would all, at the Grand Assize, be 
blotted out of existence. A more thorough and 
libetal appreciation of the meaning of the scrip- 
tures has banished from the minds of intelligent 
Christians such a belief. Change in respect to 
form, and particles in their relation to each other, 
in respect to time and space is the law and nature 
of all created objects in the physical universe. But 
destruction, or extinction, or annihilation will not 
be the result in respect to any part of it. The 
scriptures teach us that the earth was destroyed 
once by water, in the deluge. They likewise inform 
us that it will be destroyed by fire at the general 
judgment. Scripture may interpret scripture. The 
past destruction will instruct us ds to the nature 
of the fhture. When destroyed by water, the earth, 
or a single particle of matter, was not annihilated : 
neither will it be at the final conflagration. That 
which seems destruction is but a mode of transition 
into another form and state of existehce— even as 
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the decay and death of the body are a mode of 
change or passage into another and superior condi- 
tion of existence. There is, if the forms of expres- 
sion carry not along with them a contradiction, a 
metempsychosis and transmigration of matter. 
The old philosophers, struggling and groping in 
the first dawning of the world's twilight, err^ in 
the application of their terms; they supposed it 
was mind, whereas it was matter, which was sub- 
ject to such marvelous metamorphoses. The crea- 
ted physical universe has undergone many changes; 
some of them, doubtless, great and disastrous : it 
will, no doubt, be subject to many more. But not 
an orb, not a particle of matter, has been annihila- 
ted. The whole universe, in all the astonishing 
mutations to which it has been subjected, has not 
been dinodnished in a single tittle, or iota, or i^ the 
minutest particle of matter. Like mind, matter is 
indestructible, save by the will of Deity. The 
universe is immortal. It will exist co-eval with 
the soul, with angels, and with the great and 
august Being by whom it was created. Hence it 
may sustain a relation to heaven; it is possible for 
it to be connected with the home of the redeemed. 
"Will the hearer, this evening, be willing to sever 
himself from old prejudices, and be guided by 
revelation and the. analogies of creation ? May tbfi 
nnening Spirit of all truth, with its holy light 
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divine, lead onr willing and teachable nunds in the 
paths of light, saving us from bewildering darkness 
and the devious ways of error, till we attain a cor- 
rect view of the nature of Heaven, as taught in the 
volume of revelation ; so that, in desire, zeal, and 
action, we may be quickened to strive for the 
attainment of a mansion in that abode of holiness, 
peace, and immortality 1 

The apostle speaks of the redeemed ones, after 
the resurrection, sustaining a relation, in degrees 
of glory, to the stars of heaven. K there exists a 
relationship of some sort between the stars and the 
redeemed, surely there is a propriety in consider- 
ing the abode of the redeemed in relation to astro- 
nomical science, which treats of the stars in com- 
mon with all the bodies of space. We sustain a 
most important relation to matter in this life — ^the 
earth, the sun, the moon, and the atmosphere are 
connected 'with and adapted to our present mode 
of existence. Material organs, and a material 
body are necessary to the existence of intercom- 
munication of mind. We cannot subsist without 
material food, clothing, light, and heat. We sus- 
tain a relation to matter in this life — ^we will in 
the life to come. Eaised, material bodies will be 
the abode, in a future life, of our spirits. In that 
future life we will sustain a relation to the created 
physical universe. With that universe Heaven 
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will have a connection. If this be true, there is an 
nndonbted propriety in considering Heaven in rela- 
tion to astronomical science. But the scriptures 
themselves connect astronomical science with heav- 
en. We read of the fowls of heaven, of the stars of 
heaven, and of the third heavens. By the first, we 
are to understand the circumambient atmosphere ; 
by the second, the regions of space, filled with the 
bodies treated of under the head of astronomy ; by 
the third, the abode of angels, the home of the 
redeemed, and the place where God especially man- 
ifests his glory. Those regions*, filled with orbs, of 
which astronomy treats, are called heaven ; the at- 
mospheric regions are likewise a part of the do- 
main of astronomy. Then the orbs and intermediate 
spaces, which constitute the province of astronomy 
— or, which, in strictness of language, are astron- 
^ omy — in the scriptures, in common with the abode 
of Deity and the home of the soul, are called 
heaven. This is connecting astronomical science 
with heaven. May we not say in truth that the 
scriptures connect astronomical science with the 
locality, in some sort, of heaven ? What the scrip- 
tures have joined together let no rash zeal put 
asunder. It may be I am in danger here of giving 
ofiense to those who are guided by prejudice and 
not by reason — ^by preconceived opinions, origin- 
ally suggested by a morbid fancy, and not by the 
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8iwsre4 acripturea— or by superstitipn instep of 
revelation. Should it be done, it would be a 
pomce of sincere regret. Let anch befur in mind 
that itiia diacourae ia not addreaaed to them. It 
ia intended for enlightened piety. With anch 
there ia no danger of giving offenae. There ia a 
pleaaure and an elevated aatia&ction in commnni- 
cating with minda chaatened and anbdned by piety, 
enlightened and refined by culture, flUed with 
charity and the love of truth. Let ua, with a noble 
brotherhood of feeling, proceed in the inveatigatioii 
of the aublime and impoaing aubject before ua. 

At preaent, we are denizena of a planet called 
the Sarth, which ia aa an ialand in the all-encom- 
paaaing ocean of apace. Viewed, without refer- 
ence to the bodiea of apaqe, it aeema almoat a 
univerae within itaelf. Ita great rivera, lakea, 
mountaina, ialanda, continenta, and oceana, cpnaid- 
ered aa parts of a whole, leave an impreaaion of 
vaatneaa on the mind. But it ia only one of a class 
of bodiea ; aome of whicbi are more than a thouaand 
timea larger than it is, which conatitutea a part of 
a group of aerial ialanda, called the aolar ayatem. 
In addition to orba like the earth, which are called 
primary planeta, there are in the aolar ayatem, 
satellited, ringa, aerolitea, aateroida, and comets, 
together with the majestic central luminary, that is 
five hundred timea larger than all the othera taken 
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togetb^. The area of space occupied by this sys- 
tem is eBormons ; the number of bodies almost in« 
credible, including comets, the amount of matter 
is beyond human comprehension. An approxi- 
mate idea of the magnitude and distances of the 
parts of the solar system, may be given by bor- 
rowing the illustration of a distinguished living 
astronomer. 

*'On a level surface, place a globe two feet in 
diameter, which will represent the sun ; at eighty- 
two feet distance put down a grain of mustard seed, 
and you have the size and place of Mercuiy ; at 
the distance of one hundred and forty-two feet, 
place a pea, which will represent Venus ; at two 
hundred and fifteen feet, another will represent the 
earth, man's world and home ; a pin's head at the 
distance of three hundred and twenty-seven feet, 
will give you the place of the planet Mars ; at five 
hundred feet from the sun, eleven small grains of 
sand will point out the position of the Asteroids; at 
a quarter of a mile a middle sized orange will rep- 
resent the magnificent Jupiter ; Saturn, with his 
rings, may be represent^ with a lesser orange at 
two fifths of a mile ; a cherry at three quarters of 
a mile will stand for Uranus; and at a mile and 
a half, Neptune may be represented by another 
cherry. The solar system covering so great an area 
of space, embracing such a- number of bodies^ 
25 
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msny of which are of enormonB magnitude, may 
the more easily be conceived of by the mind." But 
the solar system is not the universe. In one great 
system of stars, called an astral system, and which 
may be said to be our astral system, from local re- 
lations, there are no less, as has been in a previous 
discourse stated, than eighty or one hundred mil- 
lions of suns — that is solar systems. What an 
assemblage of worlds 1 What an area of space they 
cover ! Yet this is not the whole universe 1 Three 
thousand great astral systems, like this, have been 
revealed by the telescope. Even all this may be 
only a part of the universe. Each increase of the 
power of the telescope, heretofore has enlarged to 
human vision, the created universe. Could that 
instrument be doubled, or even trebled in the ex- 
tent of its powers, the size, no doubt, of the crea- 
ted universe would in proportion be enlarged to 
the view. And even that might only be one sec- 
tion or portion of that vast frame of created worlds, 
which is a visible and physical representation of 
the omnipotence of that unseen Being revealed to 
us in the sacred scriptures. 

But however great the created universe is, yet it 
has form and limits, it is finite ; it, as a whole, has 
shape and bounds, as much as an astral systetfT, or 
as a solar system, or as a planetary system. Space 
18 infinite, it has no limits, it has no boundary. 
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There is in it no mountain chain, no great oeean, 
no Chinese wall, no pillars of Hercules, no D$n or 
Beersheba, beyond which, limitless tracts and fields 
of space 3o not sweep far, far away, one beyond 
another. Space then, with all of its dread incom* 
prehensibilities, is infinite, in the true and literal 
sense of the term. The created universe, with all 
its wonders, its brilliant splendors, its huge orbs, 
and vast distances, is finite — has limits and bounds. 
Where then is Heaven ? Is it within the limits of 
the garden of the created universe i Or does it lie 
. beyond, in the untenanted voids of space i It most 
be somewhere; it must either be in the limits of 
creation, or else beyond, in the voids of space. 

In those outer voids of space, there is naught 
but space, desert, tenantless, an unreclaimed waste. 
There is nor light, nor life there ; no sun, no moon, 
no star is there to shine or twinkle, but it is the 
abode and home of silence, of darkness, and of 
utter nothing. Ko beauties of spring, no change 
of seasons, no coming on of "grateful evening 
mild, " no roseate hues of twilight, no dewy mom 
is seen there, or enjoyed. The hymn of devotion, 
the song of the redeemed, or the hallelujah of the 
glorified ones, never sounds in those realms of 
silence. The song of the bird, the chirp of the 
insect, the aeolian strains of the zephyr, never 
break .the death-deep silence which reigns thei^. 
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That is no plaoe toit the Mdeemed, that is bo phne 
for devotion, that is no plaoe for immortal glory. 
The mind tame away from the cont^nplatioa of 
aiieh a scene with shuddering awe. Heavett can* 
not be located there. We mnst look elsewhere for 
the eternal home of the redeemed. 

By this, we have arrived at a n^ative oondv- 
aion. We have determined wh^e heaven cannot 
be. In those outer voids of space beyond the 
created universe, we are assured that heaven does 
not exist. Thus far, we have certainly aecom- 
l^ished something in the investigation of the sub- 
ject under consideration . Then , using the terms in 
a melaphorical sense, let us ascertain our latitude 
and longitude, and in meekness, and in the love of 
the truth, pursue the investigation of the august 
theme before us, with the zeal and confidence of 
the Great Mariner, when he was sailing in quest of 
the New World, which then he had not seen, but 
which afterwards he discovered. 

I will nov> proceed to detail some of the p^ om- 
inent theories which have leeri entertained in the 
reliffioue world hy pious people in relation to 
heaven. 

Evexy man who is not an idiot, or an atheist, has 
some theory of heaven. Those who think the most, 
and who have illuminated their minds by a cf^r^I 
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and siaeere porasal of the Bcriptures, of couae, havo 
the mor0 aoeorate thaoriea* Tkat ie, they approach 
aeav^ ia thefap views to the original nature of the 
world of glory. 

liot only has evesgy man his theory of beai^en, 
bnt many are exoeedingly bigoted in contending 
with a sort of death-like tenacity for their favorite 
theory, be it what it nmy, or be it Mke what it n^; 
and in opposing with ancharitahle and bitter feel- 
fiigs the views of all others in relation to heayen, 
howey^ honest and sincere, which may differ from 
Aeirs. On a subject where <diarity ought to char<- 
acterixe the opinions and inyestigations of all, toe 
frequently is seen severity; instead of toleratioa, 
bigotry ; and instead of liberal sentiments, contrao* 
ted selfishness. 

But let us proceed to enumerate some of the the- 
ories which have obtained in the Christian world. 
In 80 doing, some of the more prominent ones only 
will be noticed. In this enumeFation we may be- 
^n with the progressive ascension theory. This 
oonsists in an infinite series of changes, fix>m one 
4>latform of glory and blessedness to another. This 
is a beantiful theory. Adorned with material 
charms, it presents many phases of attraction. The 
various worlds of apace are aapposed to be the 
abodes of the redeemed. After a great while of fe- 
licitous residence in one world, by an ascent of vir- 
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tae, capacity, and happiness, there is a remove to 
another. And then, in a similar manner, after a 
long abode, there will be another ascent ; and thtiB 
through endless duration there will be a transition 
from world to world. At each remove it is sup- 
posed there will be novelty, variety, and every 
charm, to prevent an existence of felicity from cloy- 
ing. Each ascent, it is supposed, will be a remove 
into a higher scale of being. Each world in suc- 
cession will be superior to the former one inhabited. 
This will be an eternal progress through the count- 
less orbs of space, accompanied by every circum- 
stance of happiness and glory. There is much of 
the poetry of religion in this. It is the of&pring of 
a brilliant imagination, rather than the sacred 
scriptures. It is better suited to amuse the. mind 
at present in pleasing contemplation, than to suit 
actual enjoyment and possession. This theory has 
much i^emblanoe to what is taught in the sacred 
scriptures. Heaven, in one sense, will consist in 
an infinite series of ascensions. But these ascen- 
sions will be moral and spiritual. The ftiture ex- 
istence of the redeemed will be characterized by an 
endless series of developments. That existence will 
be an eternal progression toward infinite perfection 
in holiness, bliss, and glory; a constant approxima- 
tion toward the divine nature, yet never attaining 
\t. This will be an intellectual and moral progreq- 
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sion and development. It will not be outward, 
marked by worlds of varying and increasing splen- 
dor ; but inward, denoting changes, in respect to 
the spirit. In that inward mental universe in the 
soul of each one, will there be ascension and pro- 
gression from one stage of glory and happiness to 
higher stages of glory and happiness. 

It has been contended by others, that each sun is 
the heaven of its respective system. For instance, 
the sun is the heaven of the solar system. The 
inhabitants of all the planets, and of the satellites, 
if there be any in them, after death are supposed to 
ascend to the sun, and dwell in it forever, as a final 
home. Each star being a sun, and from analogy 
being engirdled with planetary worlds, as our sun, 
is supposed to be a heaven. Thus, according to 
this theory, there are as many heavens as there are 
stars. In connection with this theory it may be 
stated, that the sun is an enormous world, of great 
splendor, and capable of making intelligent beings 
happy to an extent much greater than the globe on 
which we now live. This theory would multiply 
heavens to a degree that would startle its advocates, 
if a few facts in astronomical science were duly re- 
flected on by them.* 

• Ihiring fhe deliT«ry of this seriM of sermoni, ai one time It wm stated 
in some of the newipapen, and quoted bj others In yarlons parts of the 
eouQtry, that I located heaven in the inn. This I nerer did. I doubt not 
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A clii80 of tb9ologiiui8 hskre eont^ded that the 
voids of Bpaee^ that ig, the intarplaiietary Toid^^ 
are the regions where the redeemed enjoy the felic- 
ity and glory of a future life. That the spirite 
fireely move, or float through acaial and etbeidal re^* 
gtona, having a knowledge of us, easily and eon-r 
Btantly beholding us; on the other band, invisible 
tfid unknown to us. This theory aa8i:)0%«fi that the 
spirits of the deceased may even be around us« 
This view wc»uld seem to detach the glorified spirits 
from the presence of aogels and of God. 

The earth on which we live, after the general con- 
flagration, it is held by some, will be the heaven of 
the redeemed. The following scriptureSi by its ad- 
herents, aire considered as authority for this theory: 
" Neverthdees, we, according to his promise, look 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness."— 2 Peter iii: 18. "For behold, I 
create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
fonnar shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind." — ^Isaiah Ixv: 17. "For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the maniiestation 
of the sons of God. For the creature was made 
subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
him who hath subjected the same in hope. Be- 
cause the creature itself also shall be delivered from 

tlM miiUktt wu originallj buuLa Innocoitly. I did not ttwn trcu)»l« myself 
to oonPMt ihtt miffrtpNwntation. 
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the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and trayaileth in pain to- 
gether until now. And not only they, but ourselves 
alao, which have the first fruits of the Spirit; even 
we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption, to-wit, the redemption of our body." 
— Eom. viii: 19—23. 

The earth will undergo a great and important 
change at the period of the general conflagration. 
It will then, in some form, and under certain condi- 
tions, become the abode of righteousness. The ren- 
ovated earth, in some sort, may become a precinct, 
or province of heaven, but it certainly, according to 
the general teaching of the word of God, will not 
be the locality of the glorified ones, described in 
such glowing and rapturous terms. 

Dante, an Italian poet of the thirteenth century, 
in his '' Divine Comedy of Paradise," advances a 
theory of heaven, which deserves a notice here, both 
on account of its novelty, and because it was doubt- 
less, to a considerable extent, the theory of the 
Catholic Church in the age of the author. He 
makes a number of apartments, divisions, or sepa- 
rate heavens. The Moon he regards as the first^ 
Mercury the second, Venus the third, and the Sun 
the fourth; Mars the fifth, Jupiter the sixth, and 
Saturn the seventh heaven. From Saturn, in his 
26 
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poetic viBioB, he supposed a ladder to extend, which 
reached to tiie eighth heaven, located among the 
stars ; the entrance to this hearen being in the con- 
stellation of the Twins; this wag the abode of 
Christ and his apostles. The ninth heaven, still 
higher, or beyond this, he supposed the place where 
the Divine Essence dwelt. The Empyrean still 
lay beyond the abode of the Divine Essence. Such 
is a general outline of Dante's theory. 

It will be understood that I have been simply 
giving some of the leading theories of heaven, 
which have been in vogue in the t}hristian Church 
at different periods of its history. I have not ad- 
duced them to endorse them all, or any part of 
them. 

Let us in the next place inetitute a eerioue 
inquiry whether heaven he a state or a place. 

Many in recent times contend that heaven is no 
more than a state, meaning by that, it is supposed, 
the enjoyment of a high degree of holiness and 
happiness. None will doubt that the scriptures 
teach the necessity of holiness in order to hap- 
piness in the life to come. Peace of mind and 
G0nscien(5e will characterize all the redeemed. It 
il clearly taught that without a new nature, and 
a due preparation of character, that no posi- 
tion or location will constitute a heaven to the 
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soul. The man in the gpepel, who had not 
on the wedding garment, was speechless with 
gnilt and shame at the feast, when an inspection of 
the guests was instituted. The songs of the re- 
deemed, the song of Moses and the Lamb, thot 
presence of angels and of God, would not be a 
source of pleasure, but on the other hand, would 
cause deepest misery to that soul without a renewed 
and sanctified nature. There is a state of mind, a 
state of holiness, a state of character necessary, ac- 
cording to the plain teaching of the word of inspir- 
ation, to the enjoyment of God, of Christ, of angels, 
and the redeemed. But these states of mind, char- 
acter, and holiness* do not make up the sum of that 
heaven revealed to us in the bible. Something 
more is necessary. *The presence of the triune 
Godhead, the society of angels and redeemed 
spirits, and a world of gloiy, suited to the whole, 
are all necessaiy to make or constitute the heaven 
of the bible. To float about in the immensity of 
space, to exist in an abstract state, or to dream away 
an etherial existence, does not constitute such a 
heaven as is adapted to the desires, wants, or nature 
of man. We paust avoid a gross materialism, in 
our ideas of a future state, resembling a Mohame- 
dan heaven of sensuality. On the other hand, we 
must avoid a transcendental spiritualism, which 
would refine the soul and a future life to a shadow, 
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or a dream^ reminding one of the impalpable shades 
and ghosts of the ancient heathens, groping in mist 
and gloom. Our theories of heaven should be of a 
nature to assort with those who are to possess it. 
In short, our theories should be formed on the teach- 
ings of the sacred scriptures. Man, in this life, 
possesses a two-fold nature, spirit and bodj; a two- 
fold nature he will have in the life to come. The 
spirit thinks, feels, wills, loves, desires, resolves, 
and reasons ; it must have a heaven adapted to its 
nature. The body has form [and dimensions, and 
must have its firm ground on which to rest. This 
bodj will be raised, made immortal, spiritual; 
still it will be a body, though a glorified one; it will 
have its stature and dimensions. This body must 
have a heaven suited to its natnre. An aerial, un- 
substantial mode of existence called a ^^ state,'' will 
not constitute a mansion, or home, for such a glo- 
rified body. 

Let tis now proceed to take another step in 
our investigations^ and inquire^ if Heaven he a 
locality^ where it is. 

It is to be hoped that the buzzing of no small 
and captious objections will disturb our investiga- 
tions of a subject of so much interest as this. It 
is not pretended that the celestial latitude and 
longitude of heaven will be pointed out with astro- 
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nomical accuracy and precision. It is not affirmed 
that the telescope has, or ever will, point out the 
home of the soul. Anything of this nature I 
repudiate and disclaim. I would not degrade my 
subject so. much as to entertain in respect to it any 
such thoughts. In our own day, a young man 
unknown to fame and the world of science, from 
the law of perturbations inferred that there was a 
planetary orb beyond the orbit of Uranus ; he pro- 
ceeded to determine its orbitual elements, then 
told where the unseen and unknown world was. 
And, lo ! the telescope directed to that part of space 
beheld a magnificent and gorgeous world, nearly a 
thousand times larger than the globe on which we 
dwell. There are indications, not to be disre- 
garded, which point out the location of that glori- 
ous world designed as man's eternal home. To 
those indications it shows a strange want of inter- 
est to be inattentive. Volxmies have been written 
in relation to mind, to gravity, and to electricity. 
None of them have been seen. Why should it be 
thought inappropriate to speak and write concern- 
ing a world which we have not seen ? It is mani- 
fest that heaven is not in the untenanted voids of 
space beyond, but is evidently situated somewhere 
within the domainB of the imiverse. Heaven, we 
have seen from the scriptures, is a place. Guided 
by astronomical analogies, we may determine its 
relative locality. 
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We find that satellites revolve about the prima- 
ries — ^in one instance, four; in another, six; in 
another, eight. The primaries, accompanied by 
their satellites, perform a revolution around the 
sun. The sun, accompanied by all the bodies of 
the solar system, is in rapid motion through space. 
This is not an imaginary, but a demonstrated, 
motion; it is performed, doubtless, around some 
great central body. Various efforts have been 
made to ascertain the precise part of the heavens 
in which this central orb is located — ^but no definite 
discovery has been made. The planet, with its 
satellites, is a system constituting a part of the 
solar system — ^the solar system is a part of a great 
astral system: there is motion in the two former, 
why may there not be in the latter ? The whole 
system of stars in which we are situated is, judging 
from analogy, performing a stupendous revolution 
around some great central orb or a vast assem- 
blage of worlds. The solar walk or milky-way, 
marks the form of our astral system. There are 
openings or partings seen in it ; these are sup- 
posed to be indications of activity or motion in 
certain portions of it. The forms of many of the 
nebulae indicate motion. All of the astral systems 
may be in motion around their respective centers. 
The whole created universe may be, and from 
strongest analogies is, in motion. To the eye of 
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the Omnipotent, it, in all its vaBtness and compli- 
cation, presents a scene of variegated and unceas- 
ing motion — a sublime maze of activity. The 
smaller world revolves around the larger: the 
smaller system around the larger. Ascending 
upward, the mind is led to the central position 
around which all worlds and all systems revolve. 
In the scriptures the throne of Ood is described 
in glowing terms. Around it is said to be a rain- 
bow ; before it a sea of glass ; about it the hosts of 
angels and the multitudes and throngs of the 
redeemed, to sing, to adore, and to render homage. 
This throne is said to be in heaven, and Justice and 
Judgment are its habitation. Christ Jesus is rep- 
resented as sitting on the right hand of it. It is 
called an eternal throne — "Thy throne, O God, is 
forever and ever.'' It is denominated the throne 
of God's glory. It is represented as a great white 
throne. This throne is spoken of as fixed and 
located — it is, doubtless, situated on a world or 
worlds corresponding to its nature in size and 
splendor. Around this great and glorious central 
habitation of the throne of God, all worlds and 
systems of worlds, in mazy and complicated yet 
harmonious motion, may revolve. And all this 
may be a ceaseless and glorious adoration, paid by 
the whole created universe to the august Creator 
sitting on that throne. Such a location would be 
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a suitable abode for the IKyine Being. Emitnnfi'Tig 
from him, and radiating as light, heat, and grav- 
ity from^ the sun, creating and sustaining energy 
may pervade all the parts of creation. Emana- 
ting from him, all the laws of nature accomplish 
their great results. Gravity, binding all in a bar- 
monious unity, may be but an eternal mandate of 
his will. Such a location as this would be an 
appropriate dwelling for all angelic orders. Such 
a locality in the center of the vast created universe 
would be a suitable home for the redeemed. They 
there would be in the presence of God, before his 
throne, and in their Father's house. 

What evidence have we that heaven is a locality 
or place ? Let us investigate this question accord- 
ing to the teachings of the sacred volume. With 
minds open to conviction, and filled with a love of 
the scriptures, let us examine it with the resolution 
to accept and adopt the truth, be it what it may. 
Enoch and Elijah were translated without tasting 
death. Their bodies may have undergone a change 
of some sort, in the process of their translation, but 
•till, whatever may have been those changes, their 
bodies retained their existence. These bodies would 
require a locality to reside in, no other conditions 
would suit them. Our Saviour ascended to heaven 
with the body with which he rose fit)m the grave. 
That body was handled by the disciples, the prints 
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of the nails were seen in it, it is now in Heaven. 
The resurrection of Christ was a type and pledge, 
of our resurrection. Our bodies, when raised, will 
be like the body of Christ. These facts may in- 
struct us as to the nature of heaven. 

Nothing but a location, a permanent world, will 
suit for the home of the redeemed. Two opposite 
errors are here to be avoided, as to the nature of the 
human body after the resurrection. The one is, 
regarding it as a gross materialism, ^like the forms 
of matter around us. The other, supposing it will 
be purely spiritual, such as the essence of the soul. 
The raised body will be a material, changed into a 
spiritual one — that is, it will be a glorified, sub- 
limated body. It will be a material body, but not 
like the material forms with which we are now 
acquainted. It will be a spiritual body, but not 
like the essence of the soul. 

The scriptures teach that God is omnipresent, 
and that he could make his people happy in any 
place. This, of course, is admitted. Yet there is 
somewhere in the universe, a locality where the 
divine presence and glory are more fully and com- 
pletely manifested. Such a place is adapted, from 
its nature, to be a home for the redeemed. More- 
over, human beings and angels are finite, they can 
only be in one place at one time ; hence, some defi- 
nite locality is necessary for them to enjoy the dia- 
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plays of God's goodness, power, and glory. The 
bible speaks of heaven as a place. Says our 
Saviour: "In my Father's house are many man- 
sions, if it were not so, I would have told you. I 
go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again and 
receive you unto myself; that where I am, there ye 
may be also. "—John xiv: 2, 3. 

The question of the location, or that heaven is 
a place, is, I think, decided by our Saviour himself. 
The descriptions of heaven under the metaphors 
of Mount Zion, the New Jerusalem, and "my 
Father's house," manifestly refer to heaven, as a 
locality. The scriptures, in identifying and giving 
a fixed and definite location to the home of the 
redeemed, add to it the most endearing charms. 
By this a reality is attached to it. Though we may 
have no abiding city here, and may, with Abraham, 
sojourn in a "strange country; " yet, with him, we 
look "for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is Ood." Entertaining such 
views as these of heaven, we may in the language 
of the poet say : 

*< Oh talk to me about heayen ; I lore 
To hear about my home aboTo ; 
For there doth many a loved one dwell 
In light and joy ineffable. 
01 tell me how they shine and Ong, 
While ereiy harp rings echoing, 
And eveiy glad and tearless eye 
Beams like the glad sun gloriously. 
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Tell me of tliat Tietorlons palm, 

Ikeh hand in glory beareth ; 
Tell me of that oelestial calm 

Each fkoe In glory weareth, ** 

Sach a heaven may be the Borne or the Jenisa- 
lem of the universe ; great highways, shaped and 
marked off by innumerable systems of worlds of 
varying splendor, may from all directions lead into 
the celestial and augnst capital ; these highways, 
over which the redeemed may walk, and angelic 
spirits traverse, may be gorgeously lighted up by 
ihe varying splendor of millions of blazing suns; 
and perchance, portions of these ways may be ren- 
dered religiously sublime, from the blending hues 
of suns of complementary colors. Even as the 
provincialist would traverse plains and mountains, 
cross seas and rivers, traveling great military 
roads, from a remote part of the empire to ancient 
Bome, passing through higher grades of civiliza- 
tion, and districts more beautifully adorned and cul- 
tivated, the nearer he approached the Eternal City; 
80 may the redeemed ^spirit at the hour of death, 
leaving this earth,aprednct of the divine empire, 
pursuing some of those great highways, through 
many a beautiful sweep, adorned with systems of 
worlds, each system as a parterre, and rendered glo- 
rious by the concentrated radiances of countless 
suns, hold on its way till it arrives at Mount Zion, 
the city of the living God, where the insufferable 
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glory, the song of redemption, and triumph, and 
the oonscions poBsession of immortalitj combine 
with other circnmstances to make the impvession on 
the newly arrived, that " this is heaven.^^ Venice, 
built on seventy-two small islands, in the Adri- 
atic sea, connected by canals, may give us an idea 
of heaven. For ages, Venice was the most beauti* 
ful city in the world ; one city, but built on a great 
number of small islands connected together. This 
city thus situated, rose out of the waters of the sea 
like a beautiful vision. The throne of God may be 
located on many worlds connected by some beauttful 
relationship. This unity and diversity may consti- 
tute a glorious net-work of worlds, the home of the 
redeemed, which we are taught here on earth, in 
mortal language, to call heaven. Canaan may have 
been a type of heaven in a sense that we &il to see. 
It was one country, but divided into twelve parts, 
for the twelve tribes ; Jerusalem was the metropol- 
itan city ; the temple on Mont Zion the center of 
that city, and the object of desire with the whole na- 
tion. Heaven may have many divisions, or may be 
composed of numerous separate worlds, bound into 
a unity, as were the divisions of the tribes. The 
throne and tabernacle of God may be as the Jeru- 
salem and Mount Zion of them all. Piety in all 
ages and in all lands, with a sweet, homefelt feeling, 
delights to think, to speak, and to hear of heaven. 
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*' We speak of the realms of the blest, 
Of that countiy so bright and sofldr , 
And oft are its glories oonlbssed, 
But what most it be to be there? 

We speak of its pathways of gold, 
Of its walks decked with jewels so rare, 

Of its wonders and pleasures untold, 
But what must it be to be thsrer 

We speak of its freedom from sin, 

Trom sorrow, temptation and care; 
from trials without and within. 

But what must it be to be there? 

We speak of its serriee of lore, 

Of the robes whidi the glorified wear, 
Of the church of the first born aboye. 

But what must it be to be there!" 

The teachings of the sacred scriptures^ and 
analogies drawn from astronomical science^ con^ 
cur in representing heaven as a world of unpar- 
alleled glory. 

We are in an inferior world in the solar system ; 
compared with Jnpiter or Satnm it is insignificant. 
The sun is not only immensely larger, but is far 
more splendid than the earth. If there is such va- 
rying splendor in the orbs of the solar system, 
there may be also among the bodies diffused 
throughout the regions of space. These varying 
degrees of splendor, as so many ascending steps, 
may lead us toward an eminence of contemplation, 
from which, as from a Nebo, or a Mount of Trans- 
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figuration, we may get a distant, or a Inminoas Tiew 
of that eternal world of glory, where angels adore, 
where the redeemed sing, where the light radiating 
from the Divine Essence, and the glory of Christ, 
banish night and sorrow, and gloom and winter. 
There are stars immensely larger than the sun, 
hence we live in an inferior solar system. Many 
of the nebulsB are much larger than the astral sys- 
tem in which we live ; the great nebul® in Orioa 
seems a universe within itself. There are pairs 
and systems of suns, binaiy, treble, quadruple 
and multiple, which perform associate revolutions 
about each other ; these systems, surrounded by an 
appendage of planetary worlds, doubtless present a 
scene of diversified beauty, of, which we can have 
no adequate conception. This scene of beauty, in 
many cases, is heightened beyond description, from 
> the fact of those systems of suns often presenting 
the phenomena of contrasted and complementary 
colors. There are worlds of far greater magnitude 
and beauty than the one in which we live ; there 
are systems of fiu* greater splendor than ours. 
There may be others beyond the reach of the tele- 
scope in all respects greatly superior to any of which 
we now have a knowledge. Superior to all, heaven 
may stand forth the centre and ornament of all 
worlds. This conclusion rests on strong aQalogies. 
Carbon, by the law of crystalization, is transformed 
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into the brilliancy of the diamond. The dond, 
Bhone upon by the rays of the setting sna, aBsumeB 
a brilliancy and beauty which the pencil of the 
painter in vain attempts to rival. All the variega- 
ted ornaments of the rainbow result from the rays 
of the sun being refracted and reflected irom the 
falling drops of the shower. Heaven, by its con- 
nection with the glorious Creator, and the light and 
glory eternally radiating from him, may present the 
radiance of the dazzling splendor of the diamond, 
the glowing hues of the setting sun, and the re- 
flected beauties of the bow in the clouds. 

Heaven is described in the scriptures as a better 
country, the house of God, a city whose maker and 
builder is God. Heaven has no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of 
the Lord and of the Lamb illuminate it. There the 
tree of life grows, and there the river of life flows, 
and there the gates of pearls, and the walls of jas- 
per, and the streets of gold are seen. In short, 
heaven, in the scriptures, is expressed by the terms, 
the glory of God, and the glory of Christ. 

In conclusion, what will he the nature of 
the employment of the redeemed? 

The redeemed in heaven will possess a two-fold 
nature, spirit and body, bound together as indis- 
solubly as. they were on earth. Both will be per- 
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fected to a great extent in holiness, bnt each will 
retain a distinct identity; spirit will be as distinct 
from body there, as here. It will be a raised body, 
and a sanctified spirit. Ohrist was the first froits 
of the resurrection, our raised bodies will be like 
his. The scars on his were visible, it was handled 
by the disciples. Christ in his body, walked about 
on this earth as he did before his resurrection. 
With a raised body, and with a spirit dweUing in 
it, the redeemed will inhabit heayen. They will 
have the sense of vision, of hearing, and of speech, 
there as here. The scriptures are clear as to these 
points. There will of course, be objects corres- 
ponding to these senses. Objects related to them, 
of a nature to gratify and please them. If it be 
said that the senses all will undeigo a change in 
the resurrection, it may be replied that they will, 
however much refined they may be, still be cor- 
poreal organs. These considerations may serve to 
instruct us, as to the nature of the pursuits of the 
glorified ones, in that bright world of immor- 
tality and unalloyed felicity. Their occupation 
will not merely be to dream away an existence of 
endless duration. To sit in a fixed posture, or to 
be elevated on seats of honor eternally, will not 
satisfy their natures or capacities. To stand around 
the throne of God, and to spend an immortal exis- 
tence with the high endowment of noble and 
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eapaclous faculties, in no other occupation than 
simply singing redemption anthems, will not to 
them, constitute a heaven. 

The dominion and omnipotence of Deity, aare 
subjects of rapturous contemplation with the re- 
deemed. They are represented in the Apocalypse, 
as exclaiming "the Lord God omnipotent reigneth." 
The works of God, as seen in redemption, in provi- 
dence, and in creation, excite in them the highest 
degree of admiration. For they were heard by 
John, exclaiming ''great and marvellous are thy 
works Lord God Almighty." The perfections, 
and mode of the moral administration of God, are 
themes of interest with them; — "just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints." 

These scriptural facts teach us as to the nature, 
and varied objects of the pursuits of the redeemed. 
A variety of objects claim their attention; a variety 
of pursuits fill up their happy existence. 

Their bodies, by the transformation of the resur- 
rection, will be refined, purified, and sublimated. 
Matter in some gaseous forms, as hydrogen, and 
also the imponderable agents of oxygen, light, and 
electricity, are exceedingly subtle, and the latter 
are capable of passing through space with great 
rapidity. The raised bodies may be of a nature 
similar, or superior to these. If this be true, what 
powers of locomotion may the denizens of heaven 
27 
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have ; with the speed of Kght or of electricity they 
may traverse the dominions of the great Creator ; 
and wherever they would go, they wonld behold 
objeets to excite wonder, praise, and adoration. If 
any think this a fencifnl view of the snbject, let 
them be reminded that the scriptures speak of the 
body after the resurrection, as being spiritual. 
Light, electricity, and oxygen, are exceedingly 
refined and attenuated in their natures; between 
them, and the spiritual; there may be as great an 
interval as there exists between them, and grossest 
bodily shapes. We see matter is capable of exist- 
ing in highly subtle and etherial conditions. The 
scriptures speak of the spiritual body. In glory 
the redeemed may, and doubtless will, possess bod- 
ily forms, of unsurpassed splendor, with powers of 
locomotion, and organs of vision, hearing, and 
utterance in harmony with the surrounding circum- 
stances. The sCTses of the body will have objeda 
of pleasure to delight them ; the intellectual, and 
moral faculties* will be drawn out in fall and 
delightful exercise; an etidmal existence will be 
filled up with rational, devotional, and varied 
employments. On errands of mercy, on missions 
of benevolence, on excursions of pleasure and 
knowledge, the redeemed — as they are to be like 
the angels of Ood, and to kings and priests — may 
go forth unto all parts of the vast created domin- 
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ions of Jehovah^ and in all portions of those great 
journeys may feel a joy new and divinely great. 
And as the Jews of old, from all the tribes and 
cities, went up to Jerusalem at the great festivals, 
to worship in the temple, so at certain periods may 
«11 the redeemed, wherever and however engaged, 
come around the" throne of the great and glorious 
Creator ; a great multitude which no man could 
number, such as John saw in his apocalyptic vis- 
ion, "of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, " with palms of victory, and crowns rf 
glory, and harps of gold, and in anthems and hal- 
lelujahs, "as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of a great thunder," pour forth their devo- 
tions^- accompanied with, "Iiarpers harping with 
their harps, " 
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LOCALITY OF HELL, 

GONSniBID IN MLATlOir TO ASTBONOXT. * 



*^ 1 alio will fhow mine opinion/'— Job xzzii: 10. 

The history of astronomical science, in its origin, 
in its progress, and in its present wide extent, like 
all connected with human investigation, is not only 
full of interest, but is a source of real advantage. 
The origin of astronomy reminds us of the satel- 
lites, which never present but one side to the 
primary, the other, amid a variety of complicated 
motions, always being turned in an opposite direc- 
tion. In tie twilight of a remote antiquity, history 
informs us that the Chinese, the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, and the Greeks, were busily engaged 
in making the most elaborate observations on the 
heavenly bodies, handing them down either by tra- 

• 8m AddftBdi^Mter I, fer an «xpoiltion, from an abto pen, of tbia 
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ditioDB or by writing, for the advantage of genera- 
tions coming aflber them. Those remote astrono* 
mers, though deprived of the helps and focilities 
now enjoyed ; yet they brought such industry and 
indefatigable 2eal to bear on the subject of their 
investigations, that they accomplished the most 
astonishing achievements. From the pyramids of 
Egypt, from the tower of Babel at Babylon, the 
heights of China, and the mountains of Greece, 
many an anxious night was spent in gazing at the 
orbs of heaven, and in deducing therefrom, scien- 
tific conclusions. In the middle ages, the Arabians 
in the sandy plains of Asia, the Moor in Spain, 
and the Aztec in Mexico, from the lofty top of the 
Teocalli, were engaged in making observations of 
some value, in relation to this science. But the 
greatest achievement connected with the progress of 
astronomy, was accomplished by a polish clergy- 
man, Nicolas Copernicus, which was the discovery 
of the present theory of the solar system ; this dis- 
covery constitutes the beginning point, of the won* 
derful progress which has been made in this science* 
After the theory of Copernicus was proven to be 
true, the labors of Tycho Brahe, of Kepler, and 
of Galileo, enlarged the circle of astronomical 
knowledge; then arose Newton, Laplace, and others, 
who seemed to extend the limits of its knowledge, 
almost to infinity. So that subjecte unknown to 
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former tiniefi, are mom investigated vriih. profit and 
accnracy. We may now investigate the laws gov* 
eming comets^ nebnlsB, and a nnmber of topics con* 
nected with astronomy, form^ly beyond tibe reach 
of human knowledge. The history of the Christian 
religion is similar to the science to which allusion 
has just been made. Revealed at first in a semi« 
nal and germinal form, it was developed and 
unfolded through a series of ages, until its knowl« 
edge was expanded almost to infinity. 

We may now investigate subjects unknown, and 
out of the reach of human knowledge in the days 
of the patriarchs. And these investigations may 
be conducted in the light of divine revelation. 
Future rewards and punishments, but vaguely 
alluded to in the writings of Moses, may safely be 
investigated under the present light of the sacred 
scriptures. . It is our honor and felicity, to live at 
such a stage of the world's progress in knowledge, 
both, human and divine. 

The world of future punishment^ ae revealed 
in the aacred scriptures^ viewed in relation to 
astronomical s^encSy will claim our attention 
dm'in^ the present hour. 

We have alluded to the fact, that future, rewards 
and ptmisbmen1» were but vaguely referred to in 
the writings of Moses. They are topics which may 
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now, in the light of the scriptures, be inyestigated 
with the utmost safety. The time was, when it 
would have been out of place, to hate investigated 
a subject like the Locality of Hell. But the pro- 
gress made in modern times in astronomical knowU 
edge, has presented the created universe altogether 
in a new light to the human mind. The scriptures 
are more thoroughly understood than formerly ; the 
Christian religion is now comprehended with more 
accuracy, as to its true nature, than in ages past. 
There are many subjects, hitherto beyond the reach 
of human investigation, now within its reach. So 
that there is a propriety, with dae rever^ice, and 
in the fear of God, of investigating the subject of 
the Locality of Hell, in relation to astronomical 
science. Human knowledge does not stand still, 
human investigations are to keep pace with its 
progress. 

I fear that a wrong impression has been made on 
the minds of some of the hearers, this evening, from 
the announcement of the subject. The object is 
not after the fashion of the poets, such as Dante 
and others, to take you through subterranean cav- 
erns, or through aereal regions, and show you the 
place where lost spirits are punished, and let you 
converse with them, see their sufferings, and hear 
iheir lamentations. The object is not to cany you 
away in spirit, or in spirit and body, in vision, or in 
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the fashion of thoee who believe in ^^clairvoyance," 
to some eminence from which you may see the 
smoke of the torments of lost spirits ascending np 
forever and ever. The object is not to produce 
some new revelation, heretofore unknown, or to 
add something to, or diminish something from, the 
sacred volume. No professions of secret, or here- 
tofore unknown astronomical knowledge are made. 
I solemnly disavow any thing of this sort. I shall 
not travel out of the divine record. No departure 
shall be made from the facts of astronomy. The 
light of astronomy will be added to the teachings 
of revelation, to guide us in some investigations, 
in respect to a great and important subject brought 
to view in revealed religion. These investigations 
shall be made in the fear of God, wit"h religious 
reverence, and with a sincere desire to understand 
the teachings of the sacred scriptures. May that 
august Being, who permitted the trembling and 
horror-stricken Jews, at a distance, to look upon 
Mount Sinai, at the time of flie giving of the law, 
covered with clouds and darkness, shaken with 
earthquakes, and made fearful by rolling thundets 
and lurid lightnings, and yet prohibited them from 
coming too near the awful Mount of terror; by his 
Spirit of light and truth, leads our minds forth in 
serious investigation ; full of reverence and regard 
for religion, to contemplate that world of retribn- 
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tion, where lost and reprobate Bpirita, full of wa, 
aad full of aDgnish, suffer the doom of their follies 
and their crimes, vestraiuiDg us from undue famili* 
arity, or too near and reckless an approach. 

It is not expected^ in this discourse, to please 
•yeiy one. The subject is not of the nature to do 
this. Those who think and investigate, may find 
in the subject before us, much which will prove to 
be profitable. This discourse, then, is addressed 
to intelligent, enlightened piety. 

What propriety is there in viewii^ the Locality 
of HeU, in relation to astronomical science? Astron- 
omy teaches of the bodies and forces of nature. 
This must include an investigation, to someextent^ 
of the voids of space ; especially those voids inter- 
vening between the various orbs. All will admit, 
it is p;r^umed, be their views of the punishment 
of lost spirits what they may, that that punishment 
is infiieted somewhere within the limits treated of 
in astronomical sdenoe. If this be true, there is a 
eonnection between astronomy and the Locality d 
Hen. This relationship, it is hoped, will not l)e 
misapprehended. The created universe, and the 
Toida of space, both sustain a relation to the great 
Creator and Governor of all things. Hell, be it 
state or place, if it have an existence, which all 
Ofaristians believe, sustains a relation to the same 
great and glorious Being. The mutual relation of 
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these to Deity, imply a mntual relation to each 
other. If there is a relationship on the part of 
space, the universe, and of Hell, to the existence, 
the omnipotence, and the government of God; then 
a relationship exists between the teachings of astro- 
nomical science, and the existence, and we may say, 
the locality, of the world in which the reprobate and 
impenitent are punished. The unbelieving and im- 
penitent part of the human family will be raised up 
at the last day; they will be punished in these bodies. 
Hence, a local habitation will be necessary, as a 
theatre on which punishment will be endured by 
beings, in a bodily form. This locality,- whatever, 
or wherever, it may be, sustains a relation to astro- 
nomical science, as much so, as any orb in our solar 
system, or in our astral system. The latter are 
strictly scientific relations ; the former a relation of 
position and existence. 

The abstract and the invisible, . are the better 
investigated by material and visible objects. That 
world of divine punishment, which no human eye 
has. seen, nor ever will see in this life, that which 
no telescope can see, that which no mathematical 
investigations can discover, it is proposed to con- 
template through the created visible universe and 
, its potent and far reaching analogies. It is hoped, 
then, that the aim and intention of this discourse 
will not be mistaken. Nothing is more unfor- 
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tanate, than for speaker, or aathor, to be misappre- 
hended, and for deductions drawn Irom those loi^- 
oonceptions to be arrayed against him. 

In order to a Gorreot investigation of the ««ft- 
ject hefore us^ it will he important to call at* 
tent ion to the whole created universe^ as consti- 
tuting one government. 

By the universe, we are to understand all that has 
emanated from the Creator, both material forms and 
spiritual existences. Of the former, we may enu- 
merate orbs of every nature, variety, and magnitude; 
of the latter, angels of all orders, fallen spirits, and 
human beings, considered in relation to their intel- 
lectual nature. Portions of it, then, are purely 
spiritual, other parts entirely material ; and some 
compounded of both spirit and matter. In these 
discourses attention has been called to the extent 
and magnitude of the created physical universe. 
The magnitude of some of the orbs is enormous, 
and the distance intervening between them is in- 
conceivable. The area of space occupied by some 
of the systems, such as the solar, and the great astral 
system, in which we are located, seem, to limited 
human capacities, to be infinite. Such a system 
viewed within itself, to our comprehension, is a 
Siniverse. The circumference of the orbit of Nep- 
tune, or of some of the comets, or of the sun^ ac- 
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companied by all the planets around some unknown 
center, may be counted by millions of miles, or 
thousands of millions of miles, but to have an ac- 
curate conception of their extent, is beyond the 
reach of finite capacity. The distance from one 
fixed star to another, and from one great astral sys- 
tem to another, together with the number of the 
latter, must magnify our ideas of the extent and 
greatness of the universe. The idea formed of it 
by the trained intellect is great, but greater indeed 
IS it as it exists in all its vastness. The sweep of 
the telescope brings to view a creation, in magni- 
tude, worthy of the great Creator who called it into 
existence; but how infinitely greater the whole cre- 
ation as seen by the eye of its Creator ! Forms of 
vegetable and animal life must be estimated in this 
connection. These on the globe on which we live 
are innumerable, and of varying sizes and forms. 
Analogy would lead us to the conclusion that all 
worlds are, equally with ours, stocked with life. The 
whole physical creation, composed of such variety 
of forms, of organic and inorganic parts, forms a 
unit, a great dominion, a huge government. But 
whilst it constitutes, in respect to its various parts, 
a unity, it is a part or division of the whole divine 
government or empire; it is the material portion of it. 
The other division of the divine governent is spir- 
itual. This embraces all intelligences wherever 
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their habitation or abode may be, whether in heaven, 
or on earth, or in hell. Angels of all orders, glo- 
rified spirits in heaven, human intelligences, lost 
spirits, and fallen angels are all embraced in it. If 
there are inhabitants of an intelligent nature in any, 
or in all of the worlds revealed in astronomical 
science, they are included. These all taken together 
constitute a spiritual dominion, a vast government. 
However varied the orders embraced in it, yet it 
must be regarded and viewed in relation to itself, 
as a unit. It constitutes a distinct, separate part of 
the divine government. Here there are two great 
divisions of the dominion of God, physical and 
spiritual; both sustaining a mutual relation to God. 
They are parts of a whole, constituting a sublime 
unity. Their adaptation to each other, and their 
mutual relation in this adaptation to God, give an 
importance to their unity not to be overlooked. 
•"God, according to the teaching of the scriptures, 
is the originator, the parent, and the creator of both. 
From his power, wisdom, and goodness they ema- 
nated. In obedience to the omnipotent fiat of his 
will, at some epoch or epochs of the past, under ap- 
propriate conditiors, every constituent member 
and portion of this great dominion, embracing both 
of its divisions, sprang into existence. Not only 
has God created, but he governs this dominion in 
both departments ; the physical by physical laws. 
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the spiritual by spiritual laws. This should never 
be overlooked. The laws governing the universe, 
as well as the universe itself, emanated from God. 
He who created all things, imposed laws on all 
things. Law is co-extensive with creation. Wher- 
ever there is an intelligence, an orb, or a material 
form, there laws are present in appropriate opera- 
tion . Without the uniform operation of these laws, 
disaster and dire results would follow; anarchy, 
chaos, and confusion worse confounded, in the mate- 
rial part; discord, rebellion, and ruin, in the spirit- 
ual. The universe, then, composed of two great 
divisions, constitutes a unity, sustains a relation to 
God as creator, and is governed by uniform and 
:fixed laws. 

We have seen the great universe^ material and 
spiritual^ under fixed and determinate laws; let 
us then proceed to inquire into the consequences 
of the violation of those laws. 

First, we will call attention to the violation 
of physical laws. The great law of the physical 
universe is gravity. All other physical laws, such 
as chemical, organic, and many others which might 
be mentioned, act in subserviency and harmony 
with it. It may be stated, that in no instance? 
however minute, can a physical law be violated 
without derangement, disaster, or death. Numer- 
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ous inatancGB might be given from varions depart- 
ments of nature, but as these are astronomical dis- 
courses, examples connected with astronomical 
science will be selected. 

Between the planets Mars and Jnpiter, some 
eleven or twelve asteroids pnrsne their way around 
the sun, in orbits nearly in the same direction of 
the planets, and nearly in the same plane of their 
orbits. There are evidences to believe that these 
asteroids are the fragments of a great planet, which 
by some disaster or convulsion, at some past epoch, 
was torn asunder. If this theory be true, here 
then, was a sad disaster, which resulted from the 
violation of physical laws. It is a fiact well estab- 
lished in astronomical science, that new stars have 
suddenly made their appearance. On the other 
hand, some have disappeared, which have never 
been found again, eluding the most carefdl and 
minute search. In these instances of disappear- 
ance, either annihilation or some great change of 
place or nature must have occurred. Adopt either 
view, and we are forced to the conclusion, that laws 
of some kind, and to some extent, had been viola- 
ted, and that disaster corresponding had resulted. 
Some meteors evidently have an aerial origin. 
The majority of them, however, approach the earth, 
coming from regions beyond the earth's atmos- 
phere. They are doubtless connected with the 
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Zodiacal Light, which is a nebulous or cosmical 
zone rotating about the sun. Its orbit, at certain 
times, comes in contact with the earth's orbit, and 
portions of its matter are drawn into our atmos- 
phere, and fall as meteoric phenomena. Hence 
the origin of November meteors, a magnificent 
display of which some of you doubtless remember 
to have witnessed. The fall of the meteors to the 
earth in this case, is the result of the violation of 
laws. Intimately connected with this, and present- 
ing something of a similar phenomenon, meteoric 
stones frequently fall to the earth. A variety of 
theories of their origin have been given in these 
discourses. The most probable, and the most 
rational one, is, that there are small cosmical bod- 
ies in great numbers revolving about the earth ; 
indeed, the whole solar system, it is supposed, is 
full of these. Overcome by the earth's attraction, 
and narrowing in their orbits, they from time to 
time, according to the theory in question, have 
fallen to the earth, with an explosion and a lumin- 
ous appearance. The chemical constituents of 
these bodies, as found after their fall, agree with 
this theory. Whatever may be the true cause of 
their origin, the fact is indisputable that they do 
descend to the earth. In this descent laws have 
been violated : their fall is the result of these vio- 
lations. In consequence of this violation, they quit 
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their position or orbits, cease to have an indepen- 
dent existence, and become a constitnent of the 
globe on which we dwell. One class of comets 
revolve abont the snn in extremely elongated ellip- 
ses. Some of these fall into the snn. This may 
result from two causes — either that they meet with 
resistance from an interplanetary ether, by which 
their orbits are narrowed until they fall into the 
sun, or the greater gravitating force of the central 
luminary may ultimately precipitate them .on its 
surface. Sir Isaac Newton conjectured that comets 
were fire-makers to the sun. There are comets 
now, on which observations are being made, which 
will ultimately fall into the sun. Enck's comet 
may be mentioned as an example. When comets, 
be the cause what it may, violate the law of grav- 
ity, they fall into the sun, which terminates their 
existence as comets. Some comets, moving in 
hyperbolic orbits, never approach the sun but once, 
and then dart oflT in the realms of space, and are 
either attracted and taken up by other systems, or 
else move on eternally on a retumless voyage. In 
either case, in respect to the comet, we see the 
result of the violation of the law of gravity. The 
resistance of the interplanetary ether, may, after 
the long lapse of ages, cause every body in the 
solar system to fall into the sun. If any think 
that this favors the idea of the annihilation of the 
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whole system, it may be remarked, that after such 
an event as the one alluded to, that under the ope- 
ration of great laws, a new solar system might 
emerge from the wreck and ruin of the present. 
We know little of the annals of the physical uni- 
verse. The present solar system, for aught that 
we know to the contrary, may have emerged from 
the ruins of a former one. This, however, is ad- 
vanced not as fact or demonstration, but as a spec- 
ulation. Should the interplanetary ether, in its 
resistance cause the bodies of the solar system to 
fall into the sun, a scene of ruin, of an unparalleled 
nature, would be the result of the violation of 
great laws. 

In these instances, it must be borne in mind 
that the laws violated are physical ; that the agents 
and the results are physical ; that the whole occur 
in the physical part or division of the divine gov- 
ernment. 

In the second place^ let us dhect attention to 
the consequences of the violation of spiritual 
laws. 

And here we must be careful to make a distinc- 
tion between a physical and a spiritual law — a law 
seen in force in the material world, and one reveal- 
ed in the sacred scriptures. Let us distinguish a 
physical agent from a moral or intelligent agent — 
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an orb, such as a planet, satellite,' comet, or sun, 
fipom an intelligent being endowed with will and 
choice. Gravity is the great law of the material 
universe; the moral law, of the spiritual universe. 
The former is adapted to inert, senseless matter ; 
the latter to intelligent beings, capable of virtuous 
or vicious actions. The orb moves as moved upon ; 
the spiritual agent chooses and resolves. The 
former violates a physical law without knowledge, 
intelligence, or choice ; the latter, an intelligent 
agent, voluntarily violates a moral law. Viola- 
tion, in either case, is followed by ruinous conse- 
quences. The results, though ruinous, are of the 
nature of the agents violating, and the laws viola- 
ted. In this life, whenever we violate the moral 
law under which we were created, guilt and mis- 
ery ensue. This is true, whether the violation 
have respect to our fellow man, or to God. All 
our misery and guilt are in some way connected 
with violations of this law. There is no instance 
in the sacred scriptures in which there is a viola- 
tion of a positive command of God, or a law, in 
which calamity in some form, and to greater or less 
extent, does not befall the violator. The expulsion 
and ruin of the apostate spirits, and the fall of 
man, were the results of the violation of a great 
law — ^that is, the moral law. The fact of guilt 
and misery following the commission of evil deeds, 
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and of pleasing feelings, the performance of good 
actions, is evidence that we are under a great moral 
and spiritual government. If under such a gov- 
ernment, every violation of law must be followed 
by consequences more or less ruinous, in propor- 
tion to the offense. We have seen the result of the 
violation of physical laws in the material depart- 
ment of the divine government. If destruction 
there take place for the violation of laws, why not 
in the spiritual department of the same great gov- 
ernment? Reason and analogy are both on the 
side of the total and endless ruin of the wil- 
ful and determined violators of the law of 
God. It would be unreasonable, contrary to 
analogy, and unlike God's procedure in his 
physipal dominion, for sinfiil men and rebellious 
and fallen angels not to be punished in some 
manner and place. Thus, there are great facts in 
astronomy, which, if understood in all their rela- 
tions and significations, convince the reflecting 
mind that there is truth and reason in that system 
of divine retribution and punishment revealed in 
the sacred scriptures. In this discourse, it has 
already been stated that some surprise might be 
excited in the minds of some, that the Locality of 
Hell should in any way be connected with astro- 
nomical science. It is hoped that all thinking and 
seriously religious people will here consider the 
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advantages of so doing. Where is there, in the 
range of nature, evidences of so clear and satisfac- 
tory a character in favor of future rewards and 
punishments, as maybe derived from astronomical 
science? The shallow in science and the bigot in 
religion may deride, (not understanding what they 
are deriding,) but those of profound thought and 
those who love truth, will act and feel very differ- 
ently. The facts x)f astronomy in question, in their 
results, significations, and analogies, confirm a 
great but gloomy doctrine, brought to view in the 
revealed word of God. That doctrine is the ruin 
of erratic and lawless spirits, after the manner of 
certain orbs, as taught in astronomy. The subject 
is a melancholy and sombre one. It presents the 
spectacle of an eclipse, or of that darkness of Egypt, 
referred to in the sacred scriptures, or the more 
fearful darkness of the valley and shadow of death. 
It would be pleasant to turn away firom such a 
topic, did not duty demand its investigation. As- 
tronomy is the sublimest of all sciences — ^beauty 
and harmony are seen in all parts of it. Yet dis- 
order, violated laws, and ruin are witnessed within 
its domain. The* astronomer feels it incumbent 
on him to investigate the nature of aerolites, aste- 
roids, and comets which have fallen into the sun, 
or those which give indications that they will. Re- 
vealed religion is foil of cheering promises and 
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beantiM truths ; yet the fate of apostate angels and 
the doom of lost spirits, full of gloom and horror, 
are brought to view in it. Then, we see, both from 
astronomy and revelation, reasons for prosecuting 
our investigations of the fearful topic under consid- 
eration. On the giving of the Law, at Mount 
Sinai, it is recoided : ^^ So terrible was the sight, 
that Moses said, 1 exceedingly fear and quake." 
Actuated by similar feelings to those which moved 
the Hebrew Lawgiver's soul, let us proceed in the 
investigation of the topic before us. 

In so doing^ let ua proceed to examine what 
tJie eoripturea say as to the Locality of Hell. 

So plain are the scriptures in reference to this 
subject, that it is needless to say much. It is said 
that Satan is to be bound a thousand years; this bind- 
ing evidently implies a fixed locality. It is said 
that Judas, in consequence of his transgression, 
went "to his own place." The rich man is repre- 
sented as being in a "place of torment;" on lifting 
up his eyes, he saw Abraham afar oflf, and a "great 
gulf" was between him and the world of glory. It 
is said that hell was " prepared for. the devil and 
his angels." The fitting up or preparing a place 
for the punishment of fallen angels, certainly con- 
veys the idea of locality. The wicked, at the judg- 
ment day, are not left to wander at pleasure in their 
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guilt, nor are they banished at discretion, or with- 
out reference to locality, but they are driven to that 
punishment prepared for the devil and his angels 
The wicked will be raised up with bodies, and in 
these they will be punished. This fact is sufficient 
to teach us that the final punishment of those who 
refused to be redeemed, will be connected with some 
locality. The penitentiary, or prison, in which of- 
fenses of a civil character are punished, must have 
a fixed and definite locality. Equally must that 
great prison-house of correction, or penitentiary 
connected with the divine moral government have 
a location. No more is necessary to be said in re- 
ference to the teaching of the scriptures on this part- 
of the topic before us. 

It may not he foreign to the olject of our pres- 
ent inquiry^ to allude to the different theories 
which have been entertained in respect to the 
world of future punishment. 

At a very early period of the history of the 
Church, the doctrine was started, that at the last 
day, or the judgment day, the righteous would be 
raised up in glory, and that the wicked would be 
annihilated. The annihilation theory, in all ages, 
has found some advocates. It is unfounded in the 
sacred scriptures, and is at war with all the princi- 
ples of the divine government. 
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The ancients thought that hell was located some- 
where near the center of the earth. This was the 
result of the knowledge which then prevailed as to 
the extent of the universe. The earth was then re- 
garded as the center and most important part of 
(HreatioB. The sun and moon were regarded as ob- 
jects that communicated light to us, situated at a 
considerable distance, and of greater or less size. 
The stars were regarded as shining points ; and the 
planets then known as wandering luminous objects. 
The earth was considered as the universe, or the 
" world," surrounded by the ornamental and useful 
appendages of the stars, the sun, and the moon; 
with such ideas of the universe, the ancients 
could do no better than locate the world of 
punishment in the center of the earth. Their 
error in religion resulted from the want of a knowl- 
edge of astronomical science. This is another 
practical example of the advantages accruing from 
connecting astronomy with revealed religion, and 
also of connecting it with a topic like the one un- 
der discussion, that is, the Locality of Hell. Those 
who have held to this theory, or who may now hold 
to it, have already connected the location of the 
world of final punishment with astronomical science, 
in regarding the center of the earth as its locality. 
For the earth is one of the bodies treated of in as- 
tronomy, and at a tbrmer period was regarded as 
29 
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the most important one. Indeed, it is impossible 
to give any Locality to Hell, without connecting it 
with astronomical science. If the "state" theory 
be adopted, that b state of suffering, somewhere in 
space, mast be endured by each lost one, the point 
in space of suffering must have some relation to 
the orbs of space. It may be stated without pre- 
sumption, that no enlightened Christian in the 
present day believes that Hell is locatedin the earth. 
Mr. Swinden supposed that Hell was located in the 
sun. Eecent discoveries have shown that the sun 
is not a globe of fire, but is opaque, surrounded by 
a luminous atmosphere, and is of a nature to make 
a far more delightful habitation than the globe on 
which we live. It is needless to say any more in 
respect to this theory. 

Mr. Whiston supposed comets were agents for 
punishing the wicked . Placed on them, at one time, 
he supposed they were burned with heat, at another 
frozen in ice and snow. When the comet would be 
in its perihelion passage, the heat, he supposed, 
would be insupportable; when in its aphelion, the 
rigor of the cold would be indescribable. Milton 
entertained sentiments somewhat analogous to 
these, as expressed in Paradise Lost, which has 
been before quoted in these discourses. 

Modern science has shown that comets are not 
monsters, but that they are very harmless worlds. 
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Instead of regarding them as galley-ghipB, or priB<m- 
bouses, the facts would rather justify us in conclud- 
ing that they would be a suitable abode for yirtne 
and happiness. There seems to be no good reason 
for regarding comets as so many places for the pun* 
ishment of crime and the infliction of miseiy. 

The poetical views of hell, with their sublime 
i«mages and descriptions of horror, given^by Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Milton, and Pollock, are 
&miliar to the reader of poetry. Dante's theory. 
With its degrees, and apartments, and ascents, is en* 
titled to more serious consideration than any of the 
other poets, from the fact that it was the exponent 
of the theological views of the Catholic or Western 
Church in the age in which he wrote. 

The theory of hell being a staU^ and not aplaoo, 
Is overthrown by the scriptural fact, that the wicked 
will be raised at the judgment day, and will be pon* 
ished in those raised bodies. So nothing more need 
be said concerning it. These theories I have stated 
as I have found them. Of course I will not be held 
responsible for them. 

Zet ua now, with due caution^ proceed to 
inquire where the world of future punishment 
is /oca ted. 

We have alluded to the propriety of connecting 
fstronomiod science with our iavestigationa reU* 
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tive to the Locality of Hdl. Attention has been 
directed to the fact, that the whole created nniveree, 
physical, and intellectual or Bpiritnal, as constitu- 
ting one great government, nnder fixed and deter- 
minate law, sustains a relation to God, as Crea- 
tor and Qoyemor. We have seen that the viola- 
tions of those laws, both spiritual and physical, 
were Mowed by disaster and ruin. Eeference has 
been made to the fact, as taught in the scriptures, 
ef the Locality of Hell, Swne of the different 
theories in relation to the world of future punish- 
ment, which at different periods have been enter- 
tallied by Christians, have been stated. After these 
soooessive steps, and bearing them in mind, let us 
proceed in the investigations before us. Of course, 
we will be guided by the light of revelation. A 
ftmr interpretation of the scriptures, is what is now 
aimed at ; it is not the wish to wrest one passage 
out of its connection, or true meaning. By con- 
necting astronomy with the topic of discourse, the 
object is to afford facilities for arriving more easily 
at the meaning of a certain class of scriptures. 
Science is called upon to do service to religion, to 
render homage to it, as the star-led sages of old did 
to the infent Messiah. There is a caution, in the 
form of an adage, which has been repeated a thou- 
sand times ; it is this, "be not wise above what is 
written." Of course it contains good advice, but 
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it has been mnch abused. It has probably done 
more harm than good, in the religious world. It 
has proved a formidable bar to scriptural investi- 
gation ; it has been a great encourager of indolence ; 
it has flattered ignorance. Because we should not 
grow wise above what is written, there is no reason 
why we should not grow wise up to what is written. 
II* it be a sin to be wise above what is written, it 
is equally a sin to be ignorant below, or of, what is 
written. It is our duty both to search, and to try 
to understand the scriptures. It is better to make 
a sincere effort to comprehend their meaning, and 
fail, than to remaii^n wilful ignorance. The bible 
is not honored by indolence stupidly sitting down, 
and veiling itself in the black folds of ignorance. 

Here, I would request you to recur to what was 
said in the last lecture, in relation to the universe 
and space. The created universe, though etupen- 
dously great — great beyond the comprehension of 
finite intellect — great beyond the utmost reach 
of telescopic power; yet, it has form and limit. 
Beyond its boundaries, in all directions, infinite 
space, in gulf and abysm, extends beyond gulf and 
abysm, in awful solitude and darkness. Those 
dreary deserts of space know no limits or bounda- 
ries. The created universe is lighted up by innu- 
merable suns. Those infinite realms of space 
beyond are all darkness; no morn breaks therein, 
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DO BUD shines there, no star twinkles, no moon dif*^ 
fuses its mild radiance there. The eclipse, and the 
dnrkucss of night, which U but the shadow of the 
earth« coDviucc us that where there is no luminous 
orbs to shine, that there is darkness. There are 
certain fields in the heavens where there are starless 
openings. The darkness in these is indescribable* 
What then must be the darkness of those voids of 
space, beyond the limits of the created universe ? 
Milton, with truthfulness, as well as with vivid 
poetic effect, describes the wastes of untenanted 
space lying exteiior to the created universe: — 

*' And^OQ the dun« 
Th«f TiewMl the rut immeMurable abyn, 
OutraseoTis as a sea — dark, wastefal, wild, 
Up from the lottom turned by farlouii wtndi 
And surging waves, as moantains, to assiult 
Hearen's height, and with the centre mix the pole. " 

Hell must be located either in the created uni 
verse, or else beyond, in those voids of space where 
silence and darkness reign. If it be located in the 
created universe, it must be in the eai*th, or in the 
voids of space intervening between planets and 
systems, or else in some orb, such as a comet, a 
satellite, or a sun. The scriptures do not warrant 
the conclusion that it is located in any of the orbs 
of the universe The fact that the wicked wiP be 
punished in budiop, raised up, precludes the idea 
of the interplanetary spaces being the locality. 
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Attention has already been called to the theoiy of 
its being located in the earth. If it were necessary, 
this could be shown to be impossible. The earth 
increases in density from the surface to the centre. 
There can be no very large cavities, or prison 
houses, near the centre of the globe on which we 
live. But it is needless to say more as to such a 
locality. Who, in this day, believes it? The 
whole created univere, in all its vastness, embrac- 
ing innumerable and various worlds, constitutes a 
great and sublime house — a created, physical man- 
sion; star-built, and sun-adorned, the house of 
God — a magnificent and God-like temple, in which 
the music of the spheres, and the hallelujahs of 
glorified ones, in divine harmouy, celebrate the 
praises of its august Creator and Ruler. Within 
this universe-house, the sigh of despair, and the 
groan of the lost surely cannot be heard. Within 
this august and gorgeously illuminated temple, 
there is no place for eternal misery — there is no 
place for incurable wo — there is no fitting Locality 
for Hell. We must • look elsewhere for the place 
of darkness, which in the sacred scriptures is called 
the "blackness of darkness. " 

We must look beyond the created universe, in 
the infinitudes of space, for the locality of that 
world where the lawless ones are punished. Still 
let it be reiterated that the universe is limited, and 
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that space is infinite. There, to use phrases which 
have reference to man's locality on this planet, to 
the zenith and to the nadir of the vast universe, to 
the east and west of it, and to the north and south, 
sweeps away, tract behind tract of infinite space. 
The latitude or longitude, of those outer regions, 
I pretend not to determine. Not oven so much as 
any relative position in them, where Hell may be 
located,* do I pretend to point out. The distance 
from pole or equator is not aflSrmed. Any thing 
of this nature I repudiate and disclaim. I cannot 
point to the place or direction of space where it is 
located. Course and distances must be banished 
from our minds, in an investigation of this sort. 
Then I aflSrm, led to the conclusion from the light 
of the scriptures, that Hell is located beyond the 
created universe, somewhere in the voids of space. 
This I now propose to prove, from the teaching of 
the sacred scriptures. Prejudice condemns before 
hearing. Bigotry closes its ears, and resolves not 
to hear ; not even will it listen to the voice of an 
angel, or an oracle, or , to the sacred scriptures. 
Ignorance like the mole, or bat, preferring darkness 
to light, will not use the eyes wherewith it is pos- 
sessed. I desire to speak to reason, with eyes that 
never sleep, with ears that never grow heavy or 
dull, and with poising scales in hand, ready to 
weigh every assertion and every fact. Happy is 
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the speaker who has reason for his auditor. With 
that noble Athenian, I wonld saj, ^^ Strike, but 
hear me." 

Our ideas of future rewards and punishments 
must be taken irom the New Testament. Moses 
but vaguely alluded to this subject. The prophets, 
and after writers of the Old Testament, threw but 
little light on it. Our Saviour fully revealed the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments. It 
is from him, that we are to learn the nature of the 
punishment of those who revised to be redeemed. 
As the subject was not often discussed by our 
Saviour, we shall find not many scriptural refer- 
ences to it. Says our Saviour: ^' many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into outer darkness." — Mat.' viii: 18. 
Again, ^^bind him hand and foot, and take him away 
and cast him into outer darkness ; there shall be 
weeping, and gnashing of teeth." — Mat. xxii: 12. 
Again, ^^and cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness." — Mat. xxv: 80. 

You will here be so good as not to confound the 
word outer, with utter, which is often done. The 
word outer is opposed to inner, as the outer wall . 
of a town or fortification, an outer gate, or the 
outer court of a temple. Beyond the limits of the 
30 
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qrmtod unireine iiii ip the tnie tease of tbe term^ 
ud in a senae worthy of being coanecled with ther 
final pnxriBbmenii of the wicked, oater d^rl^nciBs. 
Where is the outer darkness of the scriptures, if 
this be not it t Where is darkness answerable tpi 
the scripture outer darkness, sare in those infinite^ 
Toids of space, bejond the frontiers and boundaries 
of the* created Ttniverse, where datrkness and night 
hold an eternal, and undisturbed reign. 

Jude affirms, that ^Hhe angels which kept nod: 
their first estate, but left their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness- 
unto the Judgment of the great day." One place 
of punishment serves for both the devils and for 
lost spirits. ITote that fallen angels are in ^' chains 
under darkness.^^ Satan is called the prince of 
darkness. He is the prince of those fallen onep^ 
imprisoned in darkness; and as such, delights iir 
dark deeds and dark councils. It is said concern- 
ing the rejectors of gospel, " when the liord Jeaus 
shall be revealed firom heaven, with hi^ mighty an- 
gels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; whp shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from^ the presence of ther 
Lord, and from the glory of his power. — 1 Thes. it 
jf,— 9. In this passage, in which the Apostle is^ 
treating ef the doom of the filially impenitent^ tw^ 
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things are affirmed, worthy of our consideration. 
The first is, that those ''that know not God and 
that obey not the gospel of onr Lord Jesns Christ, 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord." These characters are 
punished from the presence of the Lord. Is there 
a place in the created universe in which God's pres- 
ence is not manifested ! Might it not be said that 
in those outer voids of space, that God's presence 
was not manifested, save in the destruction of those 
lost ones? The second is, that those characters shall 
be punished '.'from the glory of God's poww." 
Wherever there are objects of creation, there the 
glory of God's power is manifested. To find a lo- 
cality where God's glorious power is not manifested, 
we must go beyond the limits of creation, into the 
untenanted voids of space. In those regions of 
space, desert and unoccupied, where the glory of 
God's power is not displayed, we have the warrant 
of sacred writ, is the locality of the punishment of 
lost spirits — that is, the Locality of Hell. These 
scriptural quotations, taken in connection with the 
teachings of astronomy in relation to the created 
universe and space, convince us where hell is not, 
and where it must be located. 

We can have no idea of a human form of govern- 
ment without penal statutes and penal forms of law. 
There must be syttema of correction, restraint, and 
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pnnishiiients, or else there is no government. 
Something analogous is necessary to the exis.*^ence 
of a divine government. In the physical part of 
the divine government are laws, and, as we have 
seen, there are violations and ruinous consequences. 
There are laws in the spiritual part of the great do- 
minion of God ; those laws in the physical division 
when violated, (and they have been violated,) are 
followed by destructive consequences. We have, 
from highest analogies, apart from the teachings of 
the scriptures, a right to expect that there is con- 
nected with the great moral government of God, a 
system of punishment, a code of penalties, a mode 
of correction, or means of restraint. We have a 
right to expect somewhere located, a great prison- 
bouse — penitentiaiy — a house of moral correction. 
Hell, then, located in voids of space — in outer 
darkness, serves such a purpose. It is a Botany 
Bay to the moral government of God. Far be- 
yond the limits of the holy city of Jerusalem, lay 
the Dead Sea, with its dark and sluggish waters 
sending up dense masses of reeking smoke toward 
heaven ; even like this, far from God, and beyond 
creation's limits, in the voids of space, enveloped 
in thick darkness, lies the world of future punish- 
ment, amid darkness eternally, in awful volumes 
and masses sending up denser darkness, meriting 
in truth and veracity the scriptural appellation of 
^^the blackness of darkness." 
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Before closing this discourse^ it is due to the 
audience^ and the topic under discussion^ that 
something he said on the agreement of future 
punishment and divine goodness. 

The goodness of God is displayed in astronomi- 
cal science. It is seen in every page of revelation. 
The scriptures declare that God is love. How can- 
the punishment of lost spirits, or the existence of 
Hell, harmonize with the infinite goodness of God? 
In reply to this, several considerations may be 
offered. 

I. Man is a free agent. There is no necessity of 
his being punished or driven from the presence of 
Gk)d. Those who are lost, choose death — prefer it, 
to life. 

II. There are degrees in punishment. The pun- 
ishment of the lost will be proportioned to their 
guilt and depravity. No greater punishment in 
any case will be inflicted than the extent or nature 
of the case merits. Divine goodness will display ^ 
itself in saving myriads of the lost ones from suf- 
fering any greater degrees of punishment than that 
which bears a strict proportion to the offenses com- 
mitted. So that such may ever view far below 
them, in a lower deep of hell, the doom of those 
whose guilt and depravity were more aggravated 
than their own. 
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III. God has done all that he can consistentlj 
with his perfections, his moral goyemment, and 
man's iree agency, to prevent the loss of any one, 
and to secure the salvation of all. One needs but 
read the scriptures to be convinced of this. 

IV. No better disposition could be made of the 
lost spirits than to consign them to the world of wo 
and darkness. The songs of the redeemed, the 
glory of heaven^ and the beatific presence of God, 
would only make them the more miserable by con- 
trast. The man without the wedding garment on 
was speechless with guilt and confusion in the 
presence of the governor of the feast. When 
Judas reflected on what he had done, he went out 
and hanged himself, to escape his crime and the 
One against whom it was committed. At the 
judgment day, the wicked are represented as 
concealing themselves in dens and caverns of the 
earth, and calling upon rocks and mountains to 
hide them from the presence of Him sitting upon 

^the great white throne. Hell would be a refuge, 
if it would hide the lost spirits from the presence 
of God. This sentiment, in substance, was uttered 
by the dying Altamont. Those who, by sin and 
disobedience, ruin themselves, God places in outer 
darkness. There they are obscured from heaven, 
in their guilt and shame, by the blackness of 
darkness. They, by their sin and folly, brought 
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endless misety on themselT^s, and/ so Gkxl could 

make no other, and it may be said with reverence 
and in truth, that he could make no better, disposi- 
tion of them. O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself! 
The parent who loves his children will not otly 
consent, but will even take cieasares to pnt his 
child, bereft of reason, in the Innatic asylum. He 
could make no better disposition of him than this. 
It would only increase the calamity of the child, 
^md disturb the peace of the public, for the lunatic, 
unrestrained and uacoafined, to go wherever the 
crazed inclination prompted : to be in ike presaice 
of the parent would neither be an advantage to 
the one, nor a satisfaction to the other. Parental 
feelings and solicitude are seen in the conduct of 
God, as manifested in the awful disposition made 
of lost spirits. And even in this procedure, we 
may confidently affirm, in the language of scrip- 
ture, that God is love. The scriptures will not 
authorize our taking any other view of the dispo- 
sition of ^e wicked than this. Surely, this is 
awful enough. They nia themselves; within 
iiiemselves they have created the elements of end- 
less misery. What the epic poet affirmed of Satan 
may be applied to them : — 

" Horror and doubt <B8traet 
His troubled thoughts, ftnd from the bottom stir 
Sk* bsUwIthlnliim; ftir witlila hla IhU 
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H* M^l, UM vofuid sbovt lillB, MHr ftmn heU 

One tbeip, no more than from iitm— i^ cut fly 
B7 duuigo of pl«M.** 

V. To preserre order in all the moral govern- 
ment, displays the benevolence of Deity, if law- 
less and self-rained spirits were sofiered to wander 
in riotous confusion, the entire divine dominion, 
where peace and righteousness now prevail, would 
be a scene of confusion and discord — a vast bed* 
lam. A love of order, and a love to his people, 
prompts the Divine Being to banish to outer dark- 
ness the rebellious who would not submit to the 
reign of Christ. 

VI. There was but one way to prevent the doom 
of the impenitent. That would have been never 
to have created the human race. Such is the 
nature of the divine government and the agency 
of man, that the Deity could not have prevented 
one soul from ruining himself: for he governs free 
i^nts by rewards and punishments. This he 
chose, this he willed, this he ordained. He will 
not, he can not, depart from it. Had Deity not 
created the human family, to prevent a portion 
from destroying and making themselves hope- 
lessly miserable, it would have been anything but 
benevolence to the obedient and glorified part of 
the human family. So one portion of the human 
family have not been by divine benevolence depri- 
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ved of endless happiness, to prevent a disobedient 
part from wilfally, without restraint or compulsion, 
making themselves miserable. These considera- 
tions induce us to believe that the punishment of 
the wicked is not inconsistent with infinite good- 
ness. Even as the arched bow of variegated 
beauty is seen above the dark and angry cloud, 
rendered terrific by sound of thunder and blaze of 
lightning, so the divine benevolence in all its infi- 
nite excellence, is seen fringing the blackness of 
darkness which obscures the fearful doom of lost 
spirits and fallen angels. 

Let us now turn away from this subject. It is 
a sombre, a melancholy one. It produces the feel- 
ings on the soul of a total eclipse of the sun. With 
awe and reverence let us turn away from it. And 
as Noah, riding in the ark over a ruined world, 
looked out and beheld the bow of promise, the 
covenant of God,* and felt a divine assurance of 
deliverance; so let us, turning our eyes from that 
" outer darkness," and all the ruin and wo con- 
nected with it, direct our attention to vast creation, 
as revealed in astronomy, hanging like a transpa- 
rency or vast illumination suspended from divine 
omnipotence, and behold, in the presence of God, 
that glorious home prepared for all obedient and 
dutiful children. 
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•* Vor U yl-ied the Father th«l lahtm ihould aU faUnew dw«U; mm1,1iat1bc 
made peace through the blood of his croM, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, I say, whether they be things in earth, or things in 
heaTen."— CoLoaauirs i : 19, 20. 

Thb two great and leading facts revealed in the- 
scriptures, are creation and . redemption. They 
are the great events of the history of the divine 
empire ; they give infinite importance to it ; they 
both bear the impress of high divinity. Creation 
was an original, primary idea with the Divine 
Being; redemption was in one sense subsequent, 
remedial, and supplementary. Creation being 
primary and original, it emT)race'l within its scope 
an i design the glorious redemption scheme. With 
respect to the Divine dominion, the former exten- 
ded the fSsurther, embraced the more ; the latter, of 
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course, has an absorbing interest and a vital im- 
portance to hnman beings who are embraced with- 
in its life-giving and hallowed influences. The 
Atonement and Creation, emanating from the 
same source, have many points of analogy, strong 
and unmistakable — such as are seen between God 
the Father, and Christ the Son. Creation was the 
first — a physical work: redemption the second— a 
moral work. Each is God -like and divine ; both 
shadow forth the glory of their Author; the one 
exhibiting his natural, the other his moral attri- 
butes. One class of the human family direct their 
attention, in misguided devotion, to the work of 
redemption. And as one may look at the bright- 
ness of the sun, until the eye is incapable of seeing 
any other object, so do such persons render them* 
selves incapable of a proper contemplation and 
appreciation, of the works of the Creator's hands. 
Neither the scriptures, nor the Author of the Atone- 
ment, nor the Atonement itself, is honored by such 
a mode of procedure. An exalted and compre- 
hensive view of creation famishes a stand-point 
and vantage-ground, from which the better view 
of redemption can be obtained. Such a position 
reminds one of Moses on Nebo, viewing the land 
of Canaan. On the other hand, there are those 
who devote their entire attention to the works of 
creation, neglecting all the sublime doctrines of 
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revelation. Such a oonrse is an error and a fault. 
By fluch a course, extensive views of creation are 
obtained ; but the Atonement, neglected and lost 
sight of, seems insignificant. Hence an objection 
arises in their minds, of a very formidable charac- 
ter, based on the discoveries of astronomical sci- 
ence, in relation to the redemption of the human 
family by the Son of God; In the estimation of 
such, this world and its inhabitants are too insig- 
nificant, compared with the countless orbs of the 
universe, to attract so far the sympathizing attention 
of the great God, as to induce him to give his Son 
to die for its erring denizens. Many great minds 
have been disturbed in this way. The Psalmist 
seems, when contemplating the sun, moon, and 
stars, to have teared that God might overlook man 
and his wants. 

/ will take occasion from the text to invite 
attention to the Atonement^ the great central 
doctrine of revealed religion^ in its relationship 
to astronomical science. 

In order to a correct and scriptural understand- 
ing of the nature of the Godhead, it is necessary 
to take into consideration the nature and the mutual 
relations of a father and a son. Christ is the 
Word, or voice, of God — ^the creating, the manifest- 
ing Word. The Father reveals himself through 
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the Son; he holds, through him, all commimica- 
tion with his creatures. Christ is the brightness 
of the Father's glory, and the express image of his 
person. The scriptures are definite in teaching 
that all things were created by Christ; he is the 
head^of all things. Gk)d, through him, as the crea- 
ting Word, called every being and object into exist- 
ence ; by him, as the manifesting Deity, he gov- 
erns all worlds and all intelligences. We are jus- 
tified in affirming from the sacred scriptures, that 
God the Father, all the future being present to 
his infinite knowledge, resolved, in view of the 
introduction of moral evil into the universe 
and the sin of man, through Christ to create all 
things, and to commit to him the government or 
administration of the whole universe. This ad- 
ministration is to continue until evil shall have 
been remedied, and the great redemption scheme 
shall have been perfected ; and then the Son will 
surrender up the reins of government to the 
Father. The scriptures inform us that God will 
then be all in all. Then the great plan of the 
moral government, or the original idea of creation, 
with all its extent and sublimity, will move on in 
majesty and grandeur, in the direction of some 
august and ultimate destination; and at every stage 
of progress, the swelling raptures of devotion, awa- 
king the slumbering echoes of eternity, with mill- 
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ions of sweet ToiceB will chime forth the joy of 
Tedemption, perfected and made immortal. 

There is, then, a manifest propriety in consider- 
ing the Atonement in relation to astronomical 
science. The created nniverse, of which astron- 
omy treats, and the Atonement, or work of redemp- 
tion, emanated from the same creating Hand ; the 
same superintending care extends over both; they 
both sustain an important relation to the same 
Being. In the gospels there is a harmony between 
the sayings and actions or works of Christ. The 
Atonement and creation sustain a similar relation. 
The miracles of Christ explain his teachings ; and, 
in torn, his doctrines explain the nature and intent 
of his miracles. Emanating from the same source, 
and flowing not in dissimilar directions, creation 
and redemption may be compared to two majestic, 
far-rolling ^riyers; — the one of which might be sym- 
bolized by the huge^ mystic, and in some places 
obscurely defined, course of the milky-way or solar 
walk ; the other, by that stream described in the 
scriptures as flowing, a mild and placid river, amid 
the calm and Sabbath-like serenity of the Paradise 
of God. The flowing waves of both tell of a com- 
mon origin ; they signify a kindred purpose; they 
are moving on to the same destination. Th^ are 
both fringed and enameled with shrub and flower 
of evexy variety of beauty ; they both, in many a 
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curve and winding Bweep, roll on their watera, 
through verdant plains ani floweiy meads, and 
through forests of perpetual bloom, where the sear* 
ing influences of autumn or the blighting efifecta 
of winter, are unknown. Unlike that river of 
Babylon, the harp of devotion on these streams ia 
never hung on the willows. Both are eternally 
flowing anthems of praise to the triune God. The 
one, in bold, majestic strains, celebrating the won- 
ders of Divine existence and the glory of his per* 
tections; the other, in melting, living strains, waft- 
ing along the praise of Divine compassion, of 
incarnate love, and of redeeming mercy. Like the 
telescope of the astronomers, which reveals won- 
ders, enlarging our views of the domain of crea- 
tion, bringing to view resplendent worlds and gor- 
geous systems ; does the physical universe, when 
made a point from which observations of the Atone- 
ment are taken, bring to view many an object of 
endearing interest, many traits of highest impor- 
tance in the character of the Mediator, and mao^ 
phases of wonder in the divine attributes, which 
before were invisible. There ought not to be an 
objection on the part of any one in coupling astro- 
nomical science, in an appropriate manner, with 
our views of the Atonement. 

But modem astronomy, with its astonishing dis- 
cpvQriefi, has becoffiie the source of very aenous and 
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grave objecdoiiB to the tmth of the redemption of 
the human fsimily bj the Son of Grod. Some of the 
greatest intellects of human nature have wrestled 
with doubts of this character. In some instances, 
overcome hj them, they have taken the stand of 
open infidelity. That which gives force to these 
objections, is the smallness and insignificance of 
the globe on which the human family, the objects 
of redemption, reside, and the vastness and stupen- 
dous size of the created universe. To bring out' 
the«full force of these objections, and to see them in 
all their parts and phases, I will tate the liberty 
of inviting your attention to the 

Plurality of worlds^ as taught in astronomy^ 
and on the evidences in favor of their hdbita- 
hility. 

The time was, when this globe was regarded as 
the center of the universe ; it was even supposed 
to be the universe itself. The sun, situated at a 
considerable distance, was supposed to be revolving 
around it, and to be a ball of fire; the stars were 
thought to be twinkling flames. As to the moon, 
its utility was acknowledged, but its nature was not 
very well understood. The comets were believed 
to be monsters of spontaneous production, spring- 
ing into existence on appearance, and when disap- 
pearing, being annihilated. Heaven was supposed 
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to be somewhere, and to be a state, place, or, per- 
adventure, that which was different from both, and 
some kind of idea, probably very indefinite and 
vagae, was attached to it. As for Hell, the prevail^ 
ing opinion was, that it ^as somewhere deep under 
the earth, and whether it had some connection with 
the surface by cavern, fissure, or a vast openingi 
men were not very precise in their opinions. This 
was the universe ; and it was supposed to be ex- 
tended and great. Of course, it was man's universe, 
created by his own fancy or superstition. The bible 
was called in, and passages of holy writ were tor- 
tured, and made to prove it all true. And then, to 
complete the absurdity, whatever was said against 
this universe of man's own creation, which tortured 
scriptures proved to be true, was regarded as a deadly 
heresy. The friends of religion have been its worst 
toes. Infidelity it could successfully wage war 
against; but it has often been ruined by its friends. 
The bible never was intended to teach the physi- 
cal sciences, nor a system of cosmography. The 
truth of one system, or the falsity of another, or the 
truth of any one science, is not to be proven firom 
the sacred scriptures ; that is not their aim or pro- 
vince. The scriptures harmonize with science, but 
do not teach it. The plurality of worlds is a ques- 
tion to be proven to be true or false by science, it 
is a question of science, not of reyelation. The 
81 
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oofMisteaej of revelation with sBch a topic ad« 
▼aaoed, may fairlj become a theological qaestion. It 
may be remarked, howerer, that if there be a plu- 
rality of worlds, that the Qod of the bible, not only 
created the one in which we live, but all others, 
wherever found in the voids of space. The fact of 
Deity being the author and creator of all that exist, 
is clearly taught in the bible. Hence, as their cre- 
ator, there may be in that sacred book some allusion 
or reference. Bo it may not be inappropriately) 
make inquisition and search for such allusion. Says 
the writer of Hebrews, "God, who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in times past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath ap- 
pointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds." Again, in the same Epistle it is said, 
"Through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of Ood, so that things which 
Bite seen were not made of things which do appear." 
The extent of creation is alluded to in the follow- 
ing declaration of holy writ, "For by him were all 
things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones 
or dominions, or principalities or powers ; all things 
were created by him, and for him ; and he is before 
all things, and by him all Uungs ccxiaiat." 
The acriptures, so &r from teaching anything in 
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upposUkm to the l^eoiy of « plnndity of worlds, 
really give strong confirmation m ite &vor. Thew 
IB sothing in tbe eaored volnme ever to have in* 
daced any one to have concluded that this globe on 
which we live was the only world in the infinite 
voids of space. Power and wisdom are oonspicn- 
onsly displayed in the Divine character. Those ait- 
tributes are like the Being of whom they are compo* 
nent represontatives-^infinite in their nature. We 
cannot suppose that they would remain idle, while 
the vends of space would remain unpeopled. One 
^be like that on which we live, seems a small pro- 
duct of pow«r and wisdom which are uncreated and 
denial. The same energy speaking one world into 
existence, could easily create millions. This world 
does declare exist^ce, and manifest the glory of 
Ihe Creator. We cannot suppose that creating en? 
energy would thus display itself, and then retire into 
eternal inactivity. Such a procedure would be very 
different from ike teachings of tke sacred scripturee 
in relation to the character of God. Such a pro- 
cedure would convey a very meagre idea of his 
greatness; it would not assort with his character as 
revealed in his written word. The universe, with 
its almost infinite plurality of worlds, as revealed 
in modern astronomy, is in all its vastness an im- 
perfect representation of his existence, power, and 
glory. How contemptible, in this light, is the ^obe 
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on which we liTe, with a few afainiiig points, or ta- 
pera scattered aroimd in space. With human be* 
ings, there is always a proportion between any one 
and his actions ; indeed, actions represent the man, 
they make the man. There mast be a relation be* 
tween the character and the actions of Deity. Th» 
Atixiement, providence or the divine government, 
and creation, are so many representations of Deity. 
They are in one sense shadows of Us glorious char- 
acter; and as the shadow always bears a definite 
relation to the object, so these must to his real ex- 
istence and nature. He reveals himself throu^ 
his Son and the scri})ture6. From these sources we 
derive a knowledge of what He is. Answering to 
what is here revealed, must creation, providence, 
and redemption be. While they will conform to 
this, they do at tho same time more fully reveal 
his character. This globe, nowise, with all its in- 
habitants, serves as an expression of the creating 
power of the great and adorable Creator; millions 
of worlds in multiplied systems, eactending in mag- 
nitude far beyond human comprehension, would be 
a feeble agency for such an august purpose. The 
glorious character of the Messiah, (ihe eternal Word, 
was the medium tlirough which the Father mani- 
fested himself. The universe, as a physical word, 
need to be huge and extended, to manifest the na- 
tural attributes of the same august B«ng. The 
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tacied scriptures reyeal the will and moral charac- 
ter of the Divine Being. Creation need be a vast 
and many-leaTed volume to exhibit His natural 
character; even such a volume it is found to be, a 
volume that angels and superior intelligencefg may 
ever read, and yet never exhaust. A few of its 
leaves, the astronomer, with his far-reaching and 
space-penetrating telescope, may turn. But what 
intellect, and what telescopic power, shall ever pe- 
ruse all of its sublime pages ? 

The globe on which we live is the abode of life, 
in countless forms. We may fairly infer, that the 
object of its creation, was to become a home for life. 
The production of life, was manifestly, a leading 
end for which material forms were created. In all 
living forms, from the microscopic animalculse to 
man, the goodness of Deity is displayed. Every 
motion of the minute insect, the chirp of the grass- 
hopper, the song of the bird, the bleating of the 
flock, and the sound of human speech divine, pro- 
claim the goodness of Deity. In common, with all 
the Divine perfections, goodness is infinite. The 
goodness of God, surely would not limit itself to 
the globe on which we live, in giving existence to 
ibrms of life. While it would be compatible with 
the omnipotence of God, to create myriads of 
worlds, it would be in harmony with his goodness, 
to people them with forms of life. The infinite 
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pow«r, wisdom, and goodneM of God, justify ns 
in expecting, and looking for a plnrality of worlds, 
rsplenished with life, in tiie fall froition of exist'- 
enoe. Do the discoreriee of science meet this 
expectation? Are there ftcts and dednctiogis to con* 
▼ince ns of this t Science and revelation, on this, 
as on all othw points of contact, will be fonnd in 
fail and diyine harmony. The enlightened Ohris- 
tian should never sofTer himsdf, under any drcnm- 
stances, to doubt the luormoDy of sdentifie discove- 
ries and the revealed truths of rel%im. Apparent, 
should never be regarded as real, discordancy. The 
apparent, and the real, are found to be widely 
different, in many cases. So much so, that we are, 
in practical life, disposed to question and doubt 
whatever may present itself before the mind. As 
in the moral w(»rld, the spirits are to be tried, so 
in the material, every phenomenon should be put to 
the test of an intellectual inquisition. In idl appa- 
rent want of harmony between the bible and 
science, it should be taken for granted, that there 
does not exist any in really. We liave seen the 
shore present the appearance of being in motion, 
when we ourselves were moving in the vessel; 
and the trees and honses twirling around, when 
they were actually stationary, as we would pass by 
th^n in a car. 
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It is our part to harmonize these instances of 
seeming discrepancy. It it cost labor and stndj, 
we shonld not shrink from the toil. Oreat questions 
of this nature shonld be grappled, with all the 
energy of the intellect; and like that Patriarch, who 
wrestled all night, in a spirit of persevering piety, 
even till the break of day, before he accomplished 
, his praiseworthy object — a single deed, conferring 
universal renown on him, through all time; — should 
we neither tire nor abate our energies, till the 
dawning light of concord and harmony shed a 
cheering influence over all the powers and faculties 
of the soul. And this compulsory process may be 
of a kindred nature with the general spirit of the 
gospel. 

But what are some of the evidences of a scien- 
tific character, in favor of a plurality of worlds t 

The telescope not only proves, but shows, a plu- 
rality of worids. The sun is revealed, an enormous 
globe, opaque, surrounded by a luminous atmos- 
phere, and in all respects, suited to be the abode 
of intelligent beings, as much so, and even to a far 
greater extent, than the Earth. The primary planets 
are all worlds like ours ; some of them immensely 
iaarger. There are numerous satellites in the solar 
system ; the moon furnishes a type of them, they 
are all worlds. On the surface of the moon is seen 
land and water, high mountains, and active vd- 
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canoes. The asteroidB, between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter, are solid worlds, pursuing their way 
around the sun. The comets are numerous, and 
have an actuid and cosmical existence. Engirdling 
two of the planets, broad and luminous zones are 
seen, presenting a magnificent appearance. 

In addition to these, there are numerous other 
bodies of different &milie8, or characters, which it 
will not be necessary, here, in detail, to enumerate^ 
as they have been referred to in a former Discourse. 
These worlds have, all of them, an existence, as 
much so as the globe on which we dwell. They have 
been seen, and their position defined, as accurately 
as the mountains, or oceans, or rivers, or lakes, or 
islands, or continents, of our planet. So much for ^ 
the discoveries of the telescope in the solar system. 

The same instrument, in addition to those stars 
visible to the naked eye, opens up to the view, 
millions upon millions of others. These stars are 
all suns. The evidences in confirmation of this, 
have been, some of them, set forth in this course 
of Sermons. If this be true — that they are suns — 
and if there is any meaning in analogies and rela- 
tions, they are each engirdled by a cortege of 
worlds. What countless myriads of worlds peoplo 
the deep regions of space I 

Besides the stars, and located beyond them, are 
seen great astral systems; these systems, amount- 
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ingto many thousands in number, contain innu- 
merable stars, having a nature similar to those 
around us.. Still beyohd those systems, seen at the 
utmost Terge of telescopic visibility, there may roll 
innumerable worlds, proclaiming the Hand that 
made them to be divine. Every increase of teles- 
copic power, heretofore, has brought into the 
range of vision additional portions of creation. 
We have no reason to believe that all the depths 
and heights of the universe have yet been sounded 
and explored, by the range of telescopic vision . 
Art and science will, no doubt, yet enlarge the 
vision of the telescopic tube, and every successive 
enlargement wUl, doubtless, bring into ^view new 
provinces and precincts of the physical dominion 
of the Divine empire. 

But the question arises, full of interest to every 
intelligent mind, are all the countless worlds whidi 
have emanated from the creative hand of the 
Omnipotent One, inhabited ? Or, is the planet on 
which we live, the only one on which life is found? 
It would seem strange that our globe is inhabited, 
and that all others are unoccupied. It is small 
and insignificant, bearing not so great a proportion 
to the whole created universe, as a grain of sand 
does to its entire size, or as a leaf to a vast forest, 
or as a drop to the ocean. K the earth were pre- 
cipitated, with its mountains, seas, empires, and 
32 
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dtieft, Oft tbe snzftoe of some of the worlds ia tbe 
Toidfl of fipaoe, it would there present uo more thap 
a protuberance in appeannoe, or a mountalxi of 
some eminence. Why shoald this {danet, small 
and insignificant as it is^ be selected as the abode 
of life, while so ma^y worlds far greater, haying 
all the advantages of day and night, a snooesfiioB 
of seasons, clouds, atmosphere, rain, and dewy 
remain tenaatless and desert; no sound of life, or 
▼oice of devotion to break tike eternal silence m 
deep, and still as the grave I What is there about 
this globe, that should make it such an object of 
preference 1 To suppose all other worlds uninhab- 
ited, while it is filled with denizens, is not only 
eontiary to reason and high analogies, but bears 
on its firont an appearance of absurdity, which must 
be manifest to a superficial observation. That 
which is near fills our vision, and absorbs oar 
attention. A copper cent placed^ immediately 
before tie eye will obscure the lofty cl^ain, or the 
high tower, or the broad and beautiful bay in the 
distance. Too many, while living on this smaU 
planet, oocupied with its petty and evanescent 
affairs, lose sight of the magnificent Jupiter, of 
Saturn with its brilliant and gay appendages, or 
Uranus, or Neptune, or of the eniM'mous and splen^ 
didly invested orb of the sun. As to the remote 
star, and the distant Nehalaa, a huge system <^ 
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gjBt^ms of worlds, fjkeiy ooneem oot tbemselv^B 
nl^oat them* Their mindi, in. respect to tbeae, nxe 
not unlike the mitatored mind of Pope's poor 
Indian, in the ^' Essay on Man : " 

''His soul, proud sdenoe neT«r taught to etnj 
Vwt u the solar iralk or ndlkj waj.** 

In parliamentary proceedings, it is the. custom, 
sometimes to divide complicated questions. The 
advantages of such a course, are often very great. 
To argue the question of the habitability of all the 
worlds of the created universe, seems too formida- 
ble. There is a sort of stunning effect produced 
on the mind at the bare mention of such a topic, 
from the fact of the vast multitude and number of 
Uiooe worlds. The mind is in danger of becoming 
confused and amazed amid the interminable wilder- 
ness of them, moving in all directions in space, 
sole, or in pairs, or in groups, or in systems. Let 
us direot our investigations, to avoid confusion and 
for the sake of definiteness of aim, to the orbs of 
the solar system. If it be made manifest that they 
are inhabited, then without begging the question, 
without dogmatism, and not violating any of the 
rules of logic, we may aflBroi that all worlds are 
filled with living beings. 

What degree of evidence, in relation to this ques- 
tion, will satisfy the mind of the hearer this even- 
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ingf Men will not take all things on equal degrees 
of evidence ; some things are received on testimony 
as light as air, or as flimsy as the spider's web; 
others will not be received on confirmati(»i as 
strong as holy writ, or on the evidences of the 
senses. It might be a snbject of carious investiga- 
tion, for each one of ns to scan and weigh the 
amount of evidence on which most of our belief 
rests. Many propositions we receive as true, on 
exceedingly slender testimony. The evidence in 
favor of the planets of the solar system being 
inhabited, is just as strong, and as reliable, as that 
on which property is transferred in courts of justice, 
or on which criminals are executed, or consigned to 
penitentiaries. An impartial and thorough exam- 
ination of the subject, will make "I this manifest. 
Let us then, with a love of truth, minds full of can- 
dor, and with a noble zeal for science, proceed to 
this investigation. And like that dove of Noah, 
that went forth from the ark over the world-wide 
expanse of waters, and returned with an olive- 
branch in its mouth — the sure pledge and evidence 
of dry land; may our investigations, penetrating the 
ocean-like expanse of space, find not only great 
worlds, far greater than ours, with all the condi- 
tions and circumstances necessary to the enjoyment 
of life, but they will return with substantial, and 
even "olive-branch'' evidences, that there are beings 
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on them, partakisg of all the blessings of a life, as 
much superior to ours, as the size of their worlds 
exceed it* And this experimental tonr, this world- 
exploration, may convince ns that intelligent life, 
apart from this earth, is to be found in the great 
empire of God. That an innumerable brother- 
hood — millions of kindred and german races — 
scattered tribes of the same parent — may be dis- 
covered to be denizens of different worlds. Such 
an enlargement of views, may serve to purge the 
mind from neighborhood selfishness, and clanish 
feelings ; it may be one step toward the God-like 
in benevolence. It may serve to conduct the mind 
toward an intellectual eminence, from which the 
whole created universe may be regarded as a great 
house, all created virtuous intelligences, as a house- 
hold or family, and the great God, as the great 
Parent of all. Such views and contemplations 
cannot fail to evolve from every heart of piety, 
filial feelings, love, and sweet gratitude. 

We find in the solar system different classes of 
bodies, intended, in respect to the system, for dif- 
ferent purposes. Of these, there is the sun the 
central body, intended to difiuse light, heat, and 
gravity. Viewed in relation to the universe, this 
constitutes a great class of bodies. Next, are the 
primary planets, revolving about the central lumin- 
ary. Then, the secondary planets or satellites, 
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rerolYing ttronnd the primaries, and stibBeirviiig 
nsefal pnrposea of a very important character. 
Then, there is the comet, enigmatical, and per- 
plexing aa to its end and object, forming a very 
nnmerons class. There are other minor bodies, 
constituting separate classes, which I will not here 
notice. The primary planets then, constitute a 
dass, haying a strong family likeness. Now, for- 
timately, we hare evidence that on one of this 
fiunily of worlds, there are inhabitants. Why 
should we not look for inhabitants on all the other 
members of this dass or family t Are there any 
reasons why we should not? All of the primary 
planets tarn on their axes, hence, there is day and 
night on them, which alterations sustain a relation 
to life. They all revolve around the sun, with their 
axes inclined to the planes of their orbits ; hence, 
they have their annual periods, or years, and a suc- 
cession of seasons — spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter. Why a summer there, if not to ripen 
fruits! And why fruits, if no one to eat them? 
An atmosphere has been discovered to envelope 
some of the planets. If they have atmospheres, 
surely there are inhabitants there to breathe it, and 
enjoy life in it. Clouds float in our atmosphere — 
no doubt they do in the atmosphere of the planets ; 
there are showers of rains there, and genial dews, 
and twilight scenes, and the beauties of the rain- 
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bow, l%e atmospliere is the medium thrbttgk 
which sounds lire conveyed. Why may not th6 
strains of mnsic, the sonnd x>f speech, the song of 
devotion, and the voice of prayer he heard there f 
On this planet, all life, animal and vegetable, has a 
direct relation to the motion -of the earth on its axis 
imd in its oi43it; so much so, that we may state, as 
a fair deduction, that the earth moves in its orbit 
«nd turns on its axis to support life. The motion 
of all the planets is intended, evidently, to accom- 
plisli the same ultimate end. More might be said 
in relation to this subject — this is suflScient here. 
If the planets are inhabited, why not all worlds, 
wherever found ? The sun is but a planet to some 
great central orb, and the primary planets are but, 
in relation to this, its satellites. If the sun be a 
jdanet, why may it not be inhabited ! If the earth 
be a satellite to the sun, why may not the moon, or 
all the moons of the solar system, be inhabited ? 

Then, what a vast number of worlds people the 
realms of space! What countless myriads of inhab- 
itants may sojourn on all these worlds 1 This is I3ie 
liead and front of -a most formidable objection, 
which in the judgment of many, opposes the doc- 
trine, as related in the scriptures, of the redemption 
of the human family, the inhabitants of a small 
and insignificant planet, by the Son of God. Our 
waii4, ooastitoting but an iafifiitesimal atom^ com- 
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pared with all the woMb revealed in aBironomical 
fldeDoe, seems too insignificant an object, according 
to the objection in question, to cause the Sox;i of 
God to leave heaven, to disrobe himself of his eter- 
nal honors, and to come to it, and die a shameful 
death for its inhabitants. The introduction of sin, 
and rebellion, in so remote and obscure a precinct 
of the divine empire, was not an object of sufficient 
consequence to elicit such sympathy and conde- 
scension from so august a Source. This objection, 
perhaps, may be presented with greater force in the 
following manner. The Chinese empire, in a treaty, 
recently ceded to the crown of Great Britain, the 
small island in the Chinese sea, of Hongkong. It 
could not be expected that the Sovereign of the 
British empire would give her eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, a youth now of tender years, to 
go, resigning all daim and right to the future pos- 
session of the largest empire on the globe, to that 
insignificant island, and there, after residing in 
poverty, toil, and disgrace for some thirty or 
thirty -five years, trying to elevate, and civilize its 
degraded inhabitants, ultimately to give his life to 
accomplish such an end. 

Zet us now proceed to meet this oljeetion. 
It may be replied, that those urging the objec- 
tion, as well as all other human beings, are totally 
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IgDorant of the moral condition of all that vast 
number of worlds revealed in astronomical science. 
Who would say that moral science has not found its 
way into any other world beside the globe on which 
we live ? What authority would any one have for 
making such an assertion ? There is nothing in 
the sacred scriptures to justify it. Astronomical 
science reveals nothing that would lead to such a 
conclusion. Why should it be regarded, then, as a 
fixed fact, that our world is the only one in which 
sin has made its frightful appearance. The custom 
of taking it for granted that some things are impossi- 
ble which are not, or are true or false which are 
not, constitutes the greatest bar to the progress of 
human discovery and knowledge. The scriptures 
actually teach us that moral evil is found elsewhere 
in the universe aside from the earth. Heaven and 
Hell are worlds not revealed in astronomical science. 
They lie beyond the utmost reach of its farthest 
vision. They are, however, a part of the universe. 
The one probably the glorious center and ornament 
of it ; the other a gloomy, a dark, a penal appen- 
dage. They are not the only portions of the uni- 
verse which lie beyond the extreme verge of astro- 
nomical visibility. 

But in Heaven, moral evil reared its dragon 
crest in the fearful rebellion of Lucifer and his apos- 
tate crew. To the gloomy shades of Hell, thia 
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#hol6 rebelUoas host, composed of nnmbQrs com- 
pared to the third part of the stars, was in dread 
pnDishment consigned. There, all the disobedient 
rejectors of the gospel, in their unbelief, corrnption, 
and sin, are driven, by a holy and righteons Judge. 
There, not only is sore and dread punishment inflic- 
ted on moral evil, but unbelieving, unrepentant, un- 
regenerate souls, suffering the penalties of a violated 
law, break forth in feeling, word, and thought, ever 
and anon, into fresh commissions of sin. So then 
in Heaven, in Hell, and on earth — ^three worlds, mo- 
ral evil has been committed. All this the bible 
reveals. But no farther does it go. The silence of 
that blessed book does not preclude the possibility 
of sin having visited some, or even many, of the 
worlds revealed in astronomical science, carrying, as 
Satan did to Paradise, ruin and death. It is not 
affirmed here that this is true. On the other hand, 
there are no fkcts from any source to say that it is 
false. Our total ignorance, then, of the moral con- 
dition of other worlds, removes much of the 
force of that objection, drawn from the discoveries 
of modern astronomy, and urged against the doc- 
trine of the Atonement by the Son of God. If, then, 
instead of one world having sinned, many have 
been guilty of so doing, the infinite compassion and 
condescension of the Son of God, manifested to our 
woild, may be but the part of a great act of benev- 
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olence, put forth to embrace not only ninety and nine 
lost worlds, but even a far more indefinite num- 
ber tban that. 

But farther, in respect to this subject, we are not 
only ignorant of the history of other worlds, so far 
as the introduction of moral evil into them is con- 
cerned, but also, whether or not remedial efforts of 
a iivine character may have been put forth upon 
them, in astonishing displays of love and compas- 
sion. There was, it is true, no Atonement provided 
for fallen angels. This, however, does not con- 
clude against the possibility of one having been 
made in some of the worlds brought to light in as- 
tronomy. There may have been something pecu- 
liar in the nature of the sin of angels, or their char- 
acter, or the circumstances, or the time of their 
transgression, so much so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of any scheme of redemption being provided , 
for them. 

Many good and pious people believe, that there 
are some passages of scripture which make an in- 
^cidental allusion to an Atonement having been 
made in different worlds beside ours. The occasion 
and the subject will jastify a reference to some of 
these texts of holy writ. It will not be the object 
to force or torture any unnatural signification from 
them, but to present them for the candid considera- 
tion of the hear^rft, leaving each one to put his own 
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oonstraction on them, and to make his own deduc- 
tions and applications. Conspicnons among these, 
is onr text, in which it is said, that Christ reconciled 
all things nnto himself, ^^ whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heayen." So that the reconcil- 
iation of Christ extended, rot only to earth, bat to 
^^ things in heaven." The character of the recon- 
ciliation in heayen is the question. Does it or not, 
refer to Christ making an Atonement in other 
worlds? If this be not the meaning, what is it ? 

Says John, "And there are also many other 
things which Jesns did, the which, if they should 
be written eveiy one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be 
written. Amen." It has been contended, that 
either John used a most extravagant hyperbole, or 
else the multiplex acts of Jesus could not have been 
performed on this planet, but must have been en- 
acted somewhere else. Whether that were in crea- 
ting and providential acts in heaven, or in some 
other form in remote worlds, is the question for so- 
lution. 

In Eomans it is written, " For we know that the 
whole creation groaueth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now, and not only they, but ourselves 
also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit." The 
application, or limitation of the phrase "whole cre- 
ation," in this passage, will determine its meaning. 
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DoeB that plirase refer to a part, or to the whole of 
the created aniyerse? 

Says our Saviour, in John's gospel, " And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and 
there shall be* one fold, and one Shepherd." Is al- 
lusion here made to the Gentiles, or to lost sheep in 
other worlds ? Christ did create, and does govern, 
according to the teaching of the scriptureei, all 
worlds. Why should it be thought a thing incred- 
ible, that the same Being, in the exercise of infinite 
X>ower and compassion, would go on a mission of 
salvation to some, or even many, of those worlds? 
Many eminent divines have held to the doctrine, 
that Christ, during the time intervening between his 
death on the cross and the resurrection on the third 
morning, went and preached to lost spirits in hell. 
It would be far less inconsistent with reason and the 
general scope of scriptural meaning, to say, that 
during that period, he went forth to other planets, 
and by due course, wrought out a glorious redemp- 
tion for their fallen inhabitants. 

On the hypothesis that moral evil has been intro- 
duced into different worlds, and that salvation has 
been provided for their inhabitants, the question 
might arise in some minds, how such objects would 
bei accomplished. It may be answered to this 
question, that Christ, as to his divine nature, is 
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onmipreflent, aod that he could readily become 
incarnate in all the worlds where an Atonement 
would be neoeBsaiy. And thus, at the same time 
the imposing and angnst moral phenomenon might 
be presented, of the Son of God being incarnate, 
obeying the divine law, and suffering an ignomin- 
ious death of expiation, in numerous worlds. A 
simultaneous crucifixion scene, in many localities, 
would give to all heaven, and all superior intelli- 
gences, an exalted idea of the Atonement. Such a 
scene would have a wonderful tendency, wherev^ 
and by whatever intelligences seen and known^ to 
produce a profound impression as to the holiness, 
and dignity, of the great moral government of God. 
•Or, we might suppose that the Son of God would 
successively, as in search of the lost sheep, go, led 
by infinite love and compassion, to each errlAg 
world, which, prodigal-like, had strayed ifrom. the 
presence and happiness of God the Father. 

But, to meet conjecture with conjecture, and con- 
front supposition with supposition, let us take 
another view of this question. There are innumer- 
able worlds in the voids of space; ours is trifling 
and insignificent compared with many of them. 
Let us suppose that the inhabitants of many of 
these worlds have sinned, and that Christ died only 
on earth : might we not suppose that as all worlds 
are in one government, and all the ofifenses of all 
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iJieir erring inhabitants would relate to one law 
and one great sovereign, that Christ, by an infinite 
stoop of condescension in coming to our world, 
which we will suppose the most trifling and insig- 
nificant of all that have fallen, and by becoming 
incarnate and dying in it, showing the greatest 
example of humility which could be done in the 
case, may, by such an ignominious death, in so 
small and trifling a world, have made an Atone- 
ment that would be accepted on the part of the 
great God, as fall and ample for the sins of all. To 
them, all this could have been conveyed and 
preached, a glorious gospel of deliverance, carry- 
ing life and immortality with it. But let us view 
this question on the supposition that moral evil 
has not found its way into any world but ours, and 
that Christ has died in none other. 

The Atonement was made, according to tbe^ 
teaching of the sacred scriptures, on governmental 
principles. It has a double reference — ^the one to 
man, the other to the moral government of God. 
It glorifies God, magnifies the moral law, and sus- 
tains the dignity of the divine government, as well 
as extends deliverance to the human fiunily. If 
we have no other idea of the Atonement than de- 
livering man from ruin, we degrade it. Before 
the fall of man a great contest was going on be- 
tween sin and holiness, between Jehovah and Lu- 
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cifer and his rebellionB hoBts ; it was a great con- 
test for supremacy and dominion in the moral nni- 
Terse. In the progress of this struggle, man became 
inyolved — haying been seduced and drawn from 
his allegiance to the Creator by the Arch-foe. 
There is a contest for the supremacy oyer man and 
his world. The dignity and honor of the diyine gov- 
ernment is concerned. Hence it is reasonable that 
the Son of Gk>d would make unusual efforts to res- 
cue it. When.the contest ran high for the empire 
of the world, between Borne and Carthage, their 
great captains met and decided the contest by force 
of arms, not in either of those great cities, but in 
the obscure town of Zama. When the contest 
between despotism and republicanism in the Eo- 
man world was to be decided, not in Eome, but at 
Philippi, the forces of the former met, headed by 
Mark Antony and Augustus, those of the latter, 
led on by Brutus and Cassius, where a decisive 
battle was fought, in which the republic was over- 
thrown. During the present century, when Europe 
allied was cohtending for existence with Napo- 
leon, not Paris, nor any of the great capitals of 
the allied powers, but Waterloo, a small and incon- 
siderable village, was the place where the mighty 
struggle was finally decided. Then, in a great 
contest for dominion between. Heaven and Hell, 
between the Son of God and the Powers of Dark- 
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nesB headed by Lucifer, this world was the place 
where the great moral battle was fonght. To achieve 
this great victory, Christ came from heaven to this 
world, took upon himself human nature, led a life 
of suffering, and died a death of ignominy on the 
cross. K there be countless worlds inhabited, if 
they have all remained unfallen, and if ours be the 
most insignificant of all those that are peopled, 
still there were reasons of infinite importance for 
Christ to have died in it as he did. Great princi- 
ples were at stake. Zama, and Philippi, and Wa- 
terloo, small as they were, did not diminish the 
importance of the great battles fought at them. 

The Atonement and redemption of the human 
family, viewed in this light, to the divine govern- 
ment assume a most important aspect. The re- 
deemed, in the full significance of the term, may 
be called the sons of God. 

Thus we have seen, in this discourse, the objec- 
tions drawn from modem astronomy and urged 
against the doctrine of the redemption of the 
human family by the Son of God. Viewed in any 
light, these objections have no force. On the other 
had, the Atonement considered in reference to the 
teachings of astronomy, assumes the greater im- 
portance, the farther extent of its signification and 
purposes, and the more moral grandeur and sub- 
limity being conspicuous. Viewed through the 
88 
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medium of the created universe, in connectian with 
the light of revelation, the profimdities and extent 
of its beauties break upon our view, even as the 
telescope opens up great worlds and astral systems 
observed beyond the reach of unassisted vision. 

The present discourse closes our series of Astro- 
nomical Sermons. With their defects or merits 
they have in succession been presented to you, afker 
a lapse of many weeks. I could have heaortity 
wished them worthier of your protracted and close 
attention. The mode of treating the subject may 
have been faulty ; the subject itself, however, is 
grand, sublime, and God-like. I hope that your 
own thoughts and contemplations elicited on the 
occasion will make you wiser, better, and happier. 
And as astronomical science presents us with « 
view of all the created things in active, restless, and 
unceasing motion, teaching us an important lesson 
as to the instability and evanescent nature of what- 
ever pertains to this life, it is to be devoutly wished 
that each one will be guided by the associated and 
divinely given light of revelation, look in confiding 
piety across the flickering realms of change and 
death to that eternal world of blessedness, the home 
of the redeemed and the abode of God, where end- 
less life, undimmed glories, and unfading joys are 
ever found. 



ADDENDA. 



In the-iecond series of Sermons in tins volame, the tepies dis- 
icassed aro'^onnected with revealed relij^ion. There subsists a most 
^important connection between the teachiogn of the sacred scrip- 
tures and scientific discevenes. Much feeling has heext elicited as 
^ the nature of this relationship. Unnecessary fears have existed 
'4n tiie minds of many good and pious people as to the harmony 
between the word and works of -the Creator. By way of confir- 
anation of the pcteifions advanced in these Discourses^ it may be 
liltogether appropriate to extract from some of the distinguished 
lights of Christianity their views tn relation to Science and Reve- 
lation, and here append them. AH are more or loss influenced by 
name and authority — ^many are governed to a far greater extent 
by them, in the formation of their opinions, than by fact and argu- 
ment. The following will, doubtless, be in accordance with the 
views of every mind : ^' No reasonable man can doubt that ail the 
phenomena of the natural world derive their origin from God ; and 
ao one who believes the bible to be the word of God, has cause to 
fear any discrepancy between this, his word, and the results of any 
discoveries respecting the nature of his works ; but the early and 
deliberaUve stages of scientific discovery are always thoM of jpe)^ 
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pltiity mad thrm, uid during IheM ttagM the hninaa mind w 
BAtunUy efaremnipeet and dow to adnitt new eondiiiions in any 
dtpaitment of knowledge. The piejndieed peneeutore of Galileo 
apprehended danger to religion from the dieeoTeries <^ a aeienco 
In which a Kepler and a Newton found demonetrntions of the moat 
snbllme and glorlom attrlbntea of the Creator."* 



Mach ha* been said in the religions world as to the provincee 
of reason and revelation. Allusions have been made in these Dis- 
courses to the use and abuse of both. Tbe following extract con- 
tains sentiments worthy of careful consideration: "Hie Disap- 
pointment which many miiiJa experience at finding in the phe- 
nomena of the natural world no indications of the will of God, 
respecting the moral conduct or future prospects of the human 
race, arises principally from nn rndistlnct and mistaken view of tlie 
respective provinces of rnason and revelation. By the exercise of 
our reason, we discover abundant evidences of the existence, and of 
some of the attributes, of a supreme Ci-eator, and apprehend 
the operations of many of the second causes, or instrumental 
agents, by which he upholds the mechanism of the material world ; 
but here its province ends. Respecting the subjects on which, 
above all others, it concerns mankind to be well informed, namely: 
the will of God in hi« moral government and the future prospects 
of the human race, reason only assures us of the aheolnte need 
in which we stand of a revelation. Many of the greatest profi- 
cients in philosophy have felt and expressed these distinctions. 
The considerations of God's providence (says Boyd) in the con- 

* Brldttvat«r TrtatlMs, by Bsv. Wm. BuokUad, D. D,, toI. 1, p. 10. 
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dvet of things eorporeftl, may prove to a well-diapoaed contomplalor, 
a bridge, whereon he may paaa from na^ral to revealed leUgfam."* 



O 

The theme of one of the Discouroee in the aecond seriee of this 
Tolnme, is "the Locality of Hell, considered In relation to As- 
tronomy.*' To those who may qaestion the propriety of the 
introdnction of such topics Into the anthorfased teachings of 
Christianity, It may be stated, that Dr. Chalmers, one of the greatest 
lights of Presbyterian&sm. makes the following the theme of one of 
his Astronomical Discourses : *' Contest for ascendency oyer man 
among the higher intelligences »" From this discoarse I will 
make an extract which will show his mode of treating such high 
themes, and the authority which he considers there is in the bible 
for so doing. ** The bible is always most full and most explanatory 
on those points of revelation in which men are personally inter- 
ested. But it does at times offer a dim transparency, through 
which may be caught a partial view of such designs and such 
enterprises as are now afloat among the upper orders of intelli- 
gence. It tells us of a mighty struggle that is now going on for a 
moral ascendency over the hearts of this world's population. It 
tells us that our race were seduced from their allegiance to God, 
by the plotting sagacity of one who stands pre-eminent against 
Him, among the hosts of a very wide and extended rebellion. It 
tells us of the Captain of salvation, who undertook to spoil him of 
his triumph ; and throughout the whole of that magnificent train 
of prophecy which points to Him, does it describe the work he had 
to do, as a conflict, in which strength was to be put forth, and 
painful suffering to be endured, and ftiry to be poured upon ene- 

* BridgvwatOT TrwatlMfl, Ij R«t. Wm. Soflkbukd, D. D., vol. 1, p. 488. 
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to bt UrMpfdM^h stpMradteyMk^f 
that WM to eury Him to victory.*'* 



TlMdMigB0f MM af A* DifleoBriw iatofaMMirf MiiMtoto 
Aowthat II m imi Ims alaaatton ■OBwwfawUiihecgwttad ««iiMMu 
Pr. Cfciilinw eleiiy wfardi Hetaren at having a definite loeality, 
•to lite diMOUw (aatnnumiical; on tha ''SyB^patbyfolC for mania 
aatont plMaa of ereatlan." The foUewing extnet will eTinee 
Ihia: *«Nawooa0aifa,aa we am warranted to da by tha panhtot 
afthla ehaptor, the prindpla of aU thaw aarthly wthibitiona to be 
te foil epemtfon amnad the throne of God. Conceive the nni- 
▼ane to be one aeoam and mjoiciag lamiiy, and that thie alie na te d 
world ia^he only atrayed or oaptive member belonging to it» and 
we riiall eeaae to wonder* that, from the ^t&t period of the oaptiv> 
Ity of onr opeeleo down to the eoneammation of their hiitory In 
time, there ihonld be each a movement in heaven { or tliat angela 
ahonld ao often have sped their commiarioned way on the ennnd of 
onr recovery ; or that the -Son of God ahonld have bowed liim^ 
aelf down to the burdea^of oar myatorlons atonement ; or Uiat the 
Spirit of God ahoald new, by tiie biuy variety of hte aii-powezfal 
inflnenoet, be carrying forward that diipenaation of grace which ii 
to make na meet for re*admittanoe Into the nmnsione of the celea- 
Jliial. Only think of love as tlie reigning principle there; of love, 
«■ lending forth iteenergiee and aspirationa to the quarter whose 
Ito object it moat in danger of being forever loot to it ; of love, aa 
called forth by thia single circunutance to ita nttormoat exertion, 

^Difooimwt on the OhrlitlAn BeTtlation viewed in oonneotion with Modern 
AirtrooMu; Iv ShosM Chilmi—i D. ]>. fiteBonrwvi, p. |42. 
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ittidthftinwt esfoliiCelMdiaff •§ itoUateaMi; and l^u.tAm 
-i*« GOOM to a dislinot andtftttpfliar; <«pliiii>tion 9f Ihk whole mjjpa- 
tery ; nor ahali we mist, by oar iacmdnlity, the goepel ineamge 
any longar, thoagh it teUi us that throughoat this world'* iUstory 
—•long in oar eyesy bat only a little month in the high periods of 
immortaiity-««omach of the vigilancei and so ainch of the e^r- 
.jMBtaesBief hoaTeni should have been «zpendad on the locovery of 
itagattty popakdion.*'* 



E 

Hie harmony df science and religion has been a snbject which 
has excited much interest In the religions world. Some of the 
advantages resulting from their connection are allnded to in the 
introdnctory essay to the second part of this rolume. I will here 
transcribe an extract from one of tiie most distinguished divines 
of modem times, in relation to this subject : « If we sarvey the 
genius of Christianity, we shall find it to be just the reverse. It 
was ushered into the world with the injunction, 60, teach all nations; 
and every step of its progress is to be ascribed to instruction. 
With a condescension worthy of its Author, It offers information 
to the meanest and most illiterate ; but extreme ignorance is not 
a state of mind favorable to it. The first churches were planted 
in cities (and those the most eelebrated and enlightened), drawn 
neither from the very highest nor the very lowest chisses ; the 
former too often the victims of luxury and pride, the latter sunk 
in extreme stupidity ; but from the middle orders, where the lar- 
gest portion of virtue and good sense has usually resided. In 
remote villages, its progress was extremely slow, owing unqnea- 

• DiMomM on the Ohrirtlsa B«TeI«tlon Tiewad In oonuMtlon witli Modem 
AatronoBijr; liy Tbamtm OhslBMri,^ J^^ltUl^. ; p.J». 
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tlOMibly to tliKt want of iMntel ealtfvBlton whioh readered tham 
the laaC ntraate of MporHitloB ; iMomaeli thai in tlie fifth can- 
taiy the abetton of tfao ancient Idolatry began to be denominated 
Pagani, which properly denotes the inhabitants of the conntry, in 
distinction from those who reside in towns. At the Reformation^ 
the pro gr ess of the reformed foith went band in liaad with the ad- 
vaneemont of lettsia ; It had eTerjrwhere the same friends and 
tlie same enemies, and, next to its agreement with tlie holy scrip- 
tores, its s nc ces s is clilefly to be ascribed, nnder God, to the art 
of printing, the reYival of claaslcal learning, and the illustrious 
patrons of sclenoe attached to its canse. In the representation of 
that glorions period usually styled the MiUenninm, when religion 
shall uniyarsally proTail, it is mentioned as a conspicuous feature, 
that men shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 
That period will not be distinguished from the preceding by men's 
minds being more torpid and inactive, but rather by the consecra- 
tion of every power to the service of the Most High. It will be a 
period of remerkable illumination, during which the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun as 
thai of seven days. Every useful talent will be cultivated, every 
art subservient to the interests of man be improved and perfected; 
learning will amass her stores, and genius emit her splendors ; 
bi^t the former will be displayed without ostentation, and the latter 
shine with the softened effulgence of humanity and love." 



F 

Scientific discoveries are very important agencies in the inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Scriptures. Allusion has been made, to 
this foct, in more than one instance in the Discourses of this vol- 

* Tk« work* of Bev. Belwrt Hall, A. M., in time vfdwBM» YoL 1, p. V». 
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ume. The following quotation ¥dil acquaint ut with the aenti- 
ments of a very distinguished American divine and scholar: «The 
meaning of the Scriptures is to be determined in the same way as 
the meaning of any other book written in similar circumstances. 
Its inspiration puts no bar in the way of the most rigid application 
of the rules of criticismi nor renders it unnecessary to seek for 
light in whatever quarter it can be obtidned. The rules of gram- 
matical and rhetorical construction, the study of contemporary 
writers, a knowledge of the history, customs, opinions, and pre- 
judices of the times, and other circumstances that need not be 
mentioned, become important means «f attaining the true U8U» h" 
quendi, or principle of interpretation. But I pass by all these on 
the present occasion, becaase no one doubts their importance in 
rightly understanding the bible. I maintiuu that scientific dis- 
coveries furnish us with another means ef Its correct interpreta- 
tion, where it describes natural phenomena. Arid in this position 
we shi^l not probably find an entire unanimity of opinion. It 
will not be denied that modern science has corrected the opinions 
of men in reigard to very many natural phenomena. The same 
term that conveyed one idea to an ancient reader, or hearer, of the 
bible, often conveys an opposite meaning to a modern ear. And 
yet that term may be very proper to use in modem times, if un- 
derstood to express only iapparent, and not real truth. The Jew 
understood it to mean the latter ; and it would seem as if we 
migl t employ modern scientific discovery to enable us to decide 
in which sem o the bible did use the term. For if we admit the 
Jew to have Ixsen correct in liis interpretation, then we bring reve- 
lation into direct collision with llie demoiistrj^tiiins of physics."* 



* The Relijiion of Geology and its connected ^donees. By Edward Qltcli- 
oock, O. P., L L. D., p. 5, 6. 
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f. The foUowlBf bwatiftil tztnet laealoatM the harmony of fritb 
udoetonoe. «Tm, oertiiiily tt It to. Faith ao tMebM»iiMipixi]i|r 
«awlththtoaaBtiinBat»Tagae,atill yotprofoiiad. Soieneeaoteaoh- 
ca, by> patlant aad loaf-contlnBad atody, reaanrlBg thia aabUmar 
▼tewaatha awaataat reward for oar labor. Faith, enlightanad and 
aipoondad by aelanaa^— tha union ol frith and aeienoa»— -ia liviafp 
harmonlona; kaowladge ia perfaeted feith, for it ha 
aWan."* 



H 

It may not be inappropriate to tranacribe Mme paaaagea of Scrfp- 
tnre bearing a relation to the aim of this aecond aeriea of Dla- 



« For thejprieit'a Upa ahould keep knowledge ; and they ahonld 
aaek the law at hie month ; for he ia the meaienger of the Lord of 
Hoata.»'t 

« For now we aee though a glaae darkly ; but then foce to ftoe ; 
now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.'^t 

** Hq»py la the man that findeth wisdom, and he that getteth 
underatanding, for the merchandise of it Is better than the mer- 
ehandiae of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. She ia 
more precious than mbfes ; and all the things thou canst desire are 
not to be compared unto her. Length of days are fn her right 
band ; and in her left hand richea and honor. Her ways are waya 
of pleaaantnesa, and alf her paths are peace. She is a tree of life 

* The Earth and Man ; Lectures on GomparatiTe Fb jsieal Geography, in 
its relation to the HMovT of Mankind. By Arnold Guyot, p.a09. 
tMslaehifi:7. 1 1 Oor.zfil: 12. 
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to them that lay hold upon her; and happy is every one that retain- 
eth her."* 

<* I will ftdeh my knowledge from afar, and will aecribe right* 
eoneneH to my Maker. For truly my words ahall not be f alee ; 
he tiiat la perfect In knowledge ie with thee,"t ) 

** My son, if then will receive my words, and hide my com« 
mandments with thee ; so thai thou incline thine ear onto wiBdom, 
and apply thine heart to nndemtanding; yea, If then cryest after 
knowledge, and liftest np thy voice for understanding ; if thou 
seekest her as silver, and searcbest for her as for hid treasures ; 
then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom; out of his mouth 
cometh knowledge and underBtanding.*'t 

'< Through wisdom an house ii builded ; and by understanding it 
is established: and by knowledge shall the chambers be fdled with 
all precious and pleasant riches. A wise man is strong; yea, a man 
of knowledge increaseth strength. For by wise counsel thou shall 
make thy war ; and in multitude of counselors there is safety.**} 

«And beside this, giving idl diligence, add to your faith virtue'; 
and to virtue hnowUdge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance, patience ; and to patience godliness; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity ."IT 

*< Every good gift and every perfect ^ is f^om above, and com- 
eth down from the fistther of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of tuming.**|l 

'< Till I oome, give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine. . . Meditete upon these things ; give thyself wholly to 
fliem; that thy profiting may appear to aIl.**R|| 

•Pror.iii: 18—18. f 2Pot.i:6— 7. 
t Job. zzzvi: 8, 4. || Jmbmi i: 17. 

X ProT. U: 1— «. HI 1 Tim. iv: 18—16. 
{ProT.xzlT: l^-d. 
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The agreement of revealed religioa and true selenoe, ao fia- 
qMBtlj tealrted npaa in tba DiacannBaof lUa ¥oiiiae» is tbii» tea- 
tUM to by a dfartlagvlaliad divine of England* bnt noently daoipa 
ed : "The atady of revealed religioB, tfau pvMad, eann^fft but be 
in peribet Ikannony with all tme aeienoe. Tha woika and the 
word of God are atnama from the bbdm aoniea, and thongh th^ 
flow in different directiona, they nee— arfly paatake of the aane 
qoalitiea of truth, wiadom, and geodneae."* 



I will here take the liberty of extracting a letter from the " Mem- 
phia Daily Appeal,** of May 12th, 1852, which, though bearing a 
fictitloQa aignatnre, ia understood to have been written by one of 
the most distingaiahed joumaliata in the south-west. The object 
is not to present the complimentary sentiments to the reader; if 
such were the object, quotations from various periodicals could bo 
obtained of a hi^^y laudatory character ; extracts of this nature 
could be made from some of the papers of Philadelphia, where 
these discourses were first delivered, as' well as of other places. 
The object is to call attention to the views of one who is acquunt- 
ed with the principles of science and the teachings of religion in 
relation to the Discourse on the Locality of Hell, viewed in rela« 

tion to Astronomy :— 

<'Vor the ApfeaL 
«DB. H. S. VOBTXB^ABriSOmmmiLL ^BBlAONfi. 

««OzF<»D> MiB0^ April 29, 1868. 
" MtSfBi. Editqm >-*Onr oommunity baa beea veoeBfly InroiMd 
with a visit from the eloquent and erudite pastor of the Presbyterian 

* On the BalAtton l)etween the Holy Scriptures and some parts of C^logical 
Sdenoe; toy John Pye Smith, D. D., F. G. S., p. 33. 
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Church, at Memphis, and we hpve had the high gratification of 
listening to the series of Astronomiced Sermons, which attracted 
80 much attention in Philadelphia, and also in your city, during 
the past winter. The fame of Dr. Porter had preceded him, and 
expectation ran high ; yet, I assure you, it was fully met, and more 
than met, by the learned and gifted divine. He introduced the 
series by proving the existence of Deity by facts drawn from astron- 
omy, and then proceeded to establish the attributes of God by the 
use of received truths found in his favorite and sublime science. 
By request, he also gave us his celebrated sermons on the Local- 
ity of Heaven and Hell. As the latter (more particularly) seems 
to have been misapprehended, here and elsewhere, I propose to give 
the sabstance of it, and shall ask you to give it publicity. The 
publication will vindicate alike science and Christianity. 

" But I must not neglect to notice his lecture on Reading, with 
which we were also favored. It seems to be intended more for the 
instruction and direction of the youthful student than the riper and 
advanced scholar ; yet Ihe latter might well reap advantage from 
the extensive field of research which it opens up. This lecture, 
in the estimation of your correspondent, fell little, if any, behind 
his other brilliant efforts. Indeed, by many competent critics it 
was regarded as the very best of the series. It was eertainly 
replete with sound admonition, independence of thought, liberality 
of opinion, and beauty of diction, But I must no longer detain 
the reader from the sermon on the Locality of Hell. I can only 
give some of the leading features of it, and would suggest that it 
should be written out. 

*^ On Sabbath evening, 28th inst. Dr. Porter gave us a highly in- 
teresting discourse on the Locality of Hell, considered in relation 
to astronomical science. After suitable preliminary remarks, he 
briefly enumerated the more popular theories of ancient and mod- 
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era timet, tonchiag this rabiect ; statiiif , thai the ciMnmonly re- 
eeived opinion among Jewa and Chiiitiana was, that Hdl is in the 
Earth. This opinion, he supposed originated from a misapprehen- 
don of certain passages of scriptnre, in wliieh saeh terms as 'downt* 
'beneath; &c., are used in connection with Hell, as, 'lowest AcO,' 
'dmpn to kdl,* dttper than hdl,' 'dtpthM of heU.* Snch terms he be- 
lieved to be only relative, and not absolute in their meaning, and 
as need in the above and similar connections, are to be taken 
not as indicative of the loeaHty of Hell, bat snggestivB of the debas- 
ed condition of the inmates of Hell, as those who debase them- 
selves even to hell — see Ezekiel. The case of the rich man (Lnke 
zvi), he said, gives no clae to the location of Hell (in the earth). 
His^body is in the grave, and not in the local hell into which soul 
and body will be cast after the resnrrection; and his colloquy with 
Abraham, which was probably rairaoulous, is no evidence of the 
close proximity of a local Hell and local Heaven. 

** Dr. Porter farther stated, that the universe of matter and mind 
was created by one God, and constituted -but one mighty dominion; 
that every species of creation was subject to appropriate laws, ema- 
. nating from the all-wise and powerful Creator ; that the infraction 
of these laws involved ruinous consequences ; that the violation of 
moral laws oHginated the utility of Hell ; and that the bible taught 
the existence of one Heaven and one Hell for the universe. As 
there is but one God, the common governor and creator of all 
worlds, so there is a common Heaven for the virtuous and good of 
all worlds, and a common Hell for the wicked of all worlds. That 
sin did not originate on earth, bat in some other world — ^not by 
the agency of tnan, but by the agency of a different order of beings ; 
that Hell was not 'prepared* specially for man, but for the deml 
and his angttot not on earth, but elsewhere, and prior to the exist- 
ence of the earth ; and that, of coarse, the locality of HeU most 



not be touf^t upon our globe. He did not dogmatize, but mod- 
Mtlygave it m his decided and weil-matured opinion, that Hell ia 
located in the voids of utter darlLness, far beyond the limits and 
inflaence of physical creation. Astronomers generally believe 
4hat space is infinite, and that^far ont beyond the utmost limit oi 
creation, utter darkness prevails, where not a star — ^not a ray of 
light — ^not a vestige of physical creation is visible. In this utter 
.darkness the learned divine locates Hell. He supported this opin- 
ion by a number of considerations drawn from astronomicai 
science, and also by aa appeal to the bible : — ^<The wicked will be 
«ast into mOer darJmets.^—MBi. xzU : 13, 25, 30. 

This is represented as taking place at the Judgment, when the 
wicked, soul and body, will enter their final prison houi^. It is 
«lso said (2 The«. i: 9) that the wicked, in the Judgment, shall be 
driven away from the presence of God, and from the glory of his 
power. Dr. Porter insisted that the wicked in this outer void are 
literally in darkness— in enter darknesfr— the blackness of darkness 
— ^literally driven from the presence of God and from the glory <»f 
his power, far from the sublime beauties and glories of creation, 
and the subiimer glories of Heaven, with no indication of God's 
f>resence except their own consciousness of being and wretched- 
ness. This theory, it may be truly said, is both specious and impo- 
- sing, and renders the local Hell of the bfble consonant with re- 
ceived truths of physical science. 

"Dr. Porter^i manner during the delivery of 4hts original and 
4leepty interesting Discourse was solemn and impressive. The 
andience gave him their whole attention, and when liis words died 
away upon the greedy ear, they seemed to breathe freer and 
•easier, as if suddenly released from a delicious .thraldom which 
tfcienee and eloquence alone could impose. Such sermons are emi- 
nentiy ealcnlated, while Ihey <* stir the divinity witiiin us," to* 
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iiurtnict, to eferate, and improre ; and it mnat be natter of regret 
fliat the pulpit if net more firpqnently adorned and dignified Ivy 
them." 
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